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THE TRADE 


YOUR SERVICE! 


DAY AND NIGHT 


THE CANNING SEASON 


Use the WIRES and you will 
see flow we work it! 


If you want anything in the line of Canning © 
Machinery or Supplies you will serve 
your best interests by communicat- 
ing with us or our special 
agents before buying. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Geo. E. Lockwood Co., Phila H. R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 
S. F. Sherman, Utica, N. Y. Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco 
Geo. G. Glass, Majestic Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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An Easy Way To Make Money 
PLANT 


“My Maryland” Tomato 


PMS 


Maryland” 


Tomato 


Will 
Make 
You 
Rich 
Pound 
$2.50 


Big 
Successful 


A 


Packers 
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Tomato. 


Amazing in it’s Wonderful Productiveness. The Vast Possibilities of this Tomato are Astounding. 
It is Revolutionizing Tomato Growing. 


= J. BOLGIANO & SON 


FETT 


AN 


7 (hp 


Seed Growers, Importers, Manufacturers. 
93 YEARS SUCCESS BALTIMORE, MD., VU. A, 


Please Look on The Other Side of This Page 
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Be 


Trustworthy 


TOMATO SEED 


Wee Northern Grown = Free From Blight 
Most Carefully Selected, Most Carefully Grown, Most Carefully Saved 
Oo For Seed. 
WE DO NOT PERMIT Sng Bor Sites For Sele A Grain 
If you buy 1 pound or 1000 pounds we can supply you ; it is impossible to get better To- 
mato Seed than Bolgiano’s at any price. Thousands of Critical Growers have 


found through years of experience, that they can always depend 
upon Bolgiano’s Trustworthy Tomato Seed. 


} 


Wholesale Prices To Canners Per Lb. 


Livingston's New Stone Tomato..... 85c 
Bolgiano’s “Greater Baltimore” Tomato......... 
Bolgiano’s Best Tomato “The Great B. B.”.. 1.00 
Bolgiano’s Extremely Early |. X. L. Tomato me 
Livingston's Paragon Tomato. 85c 
Livingston's Favorite Tomato eared 85c 
Burpee’s Matchless Tomato. . 85c 
Livingston's Perfection Tomato.......... 85c 
Worlds Fair Tomato........... 
Bolgiano’s “New Century” Tomato..... ................. 1.50 
Bolgiano’s “New Queen” Tomato 
“King of the Earlies” Tomato....... 
1.50 
New Jersey Red Tomato........... 
ancy Seed 

Stacks, Beans, Sugar Corn pices 


To TS 
We annually grow millions of Thrifty Cold Frame and Field Grown 
Tomato Plants all from our own Trustworthy Tomato Seed. Write for prices. 


J. Bolgiano & Son 


ESTABLISHED FOR 93 "YEARS. Baltim ore, Md. 
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THE TRADE. 


The Preservative Qualities 


of Pure Salt. 


Salt is a natural antiseptic. 


The definition of an antiseptic is anything 
which destroys the micro-organisms of disease, 
putrefaction or fermentation or which restricts 
their growth and multiplication. 


Every canner knows that these little 
microbes are present to a greater or less degree 
in all their product, and unless curbed and 
restrained will work irreparable harm. Many 
a case of goods has been spoiled, many a care- 
fully nursed reputation has been shattered 
through the insidious work of these little chaps. 


Especially active is the microbe which 
causes fermentation. This fellow doesn’t sleep, 
but works right along twenty-four hours of the 
day. ‘Then a swelling of the can is noticed, or 
perhaps it explodes and you are asked by some 
retailer to make good. 


To wipe out this evil, and to send the con- 
tents of the can or glass pure and sweet on to 
the consumer’s table, resort is had to preserva- 
tives of various kinds. ‘The most widely used, 
or at any rate the most widely discussed is the 
famous benzoate of soda. ‘These preservatives 
may or may not have an injurious effect on the 
human system, but they certainly are the cause 
of unlimited discussion. 


Now, Mr. Canner, aren’t you overlooking 
a preservative that can work no harm? ‘The 
only preservative that can safely be taken into 
the stomach. Pure Salt. 


Salt is an absolute necessity in food, acting 
as an aid to digestion and assimilation, toning 
up the stomach and restraining the growth of 
the organisms of disease. 


But be sure the salt you use is pure. 
Because the presence of lime and other impuri- 
ties in considerable quantities takes away the 
preservative value of salt. 


Use more salt and less dope. You run no 
risk of having a harsh, rank, bitter taste if you 
use Diamond Crystal Salt. This unpleasant 
flavor is due to impurities, and “The Salt That’s 
All Salt” is pure. 


Exhaustive analyses made by expert chem- 
ists in Agricultural Experiment Stations, in 
the Canners’ Laboratory and in private labora- 
tories have proven without a single exception 
that Diamond Crystal Salt is always from 99.4 
to 99.7 per cent. pure salt. 


Send for a trial order, have your chemist 
make an analysis, and if it does not come up to 
that standard, or if it is not in every way satis- 


‘factory, it won’t cost you one cent. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT COMPANY 


ST. CLAIR - & 


MICHIGAN 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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THE TRADE. 


The Query 


“How to Increase the Consumption 
of Canned Goods” was Answered 
by the Word 


“QUALITY” 


The Prime Factor in Producing That 
“QUALITY” 


Has Been the “SANITARY CAN” Which 


Type of Container is Manufactured by 
Us and Imitated by Others 


SANITARY CAN CO. 


Factories: 
General Office: Fairport, N. Y., Indianapolis, Ind. 
447 W. FOURTEENTH STREET Bridgeton, N. J. 
NEW YORK CITY Sanitary Can Company, Ltd. 


Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


CANS MANUFACTURED UNDER MAX AMS PATENTS 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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THE COMPANY 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 


Perfection” Rotary 


Power Crane. 


Hand Cranes. 
Endless Chain Fixtures. 


Open and Closed 


Top Kettles. 


Pea Separators. 


Perforated Zinc 


for Separators. 


Continuous Steam 


Exhaust Boxes. 


Bucklin Pea Filler 


and Briner. 


Bucklin Pulp 
Finishing Machine. 


Hand Tomato Scalders. 


Tomato Fillers. 


Bucklin Cyclone 
Pulp Machine. 


Pineapple Graters 
and Slicers. 


Process Crates. 
Floor Trucks. 


Capping Steels, Pitting 
Spoons, Peach Parers 
and 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


Wells and Patapsco Streets, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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THE TRADE. 


NEW INDUSTRY 


Offers You a Chance to Become Independent 


The United States offers the greatest opportunity in the 
world to makers ofindustrial or denatured alcohol. Those 
who start in this business now while the demand exceeds 
the supply are bound to secure great rewards. .. .. 


Industrial Alcohol Will Rovolutionize Manufacturing 2"4 sable the farmer to 
supply the power for his 
machinery from the waste of hisfarm. It is made from wood and other vegetable waste—sawdust, 


chips, decayed fruit or vegetables, frosted grain, potatoes, or any products which contain sugar or starch. 


We Make An Apparatus for the Production of Industrial Alcohol V< bails and 

plants 
—large or small. Yow can start in this business with a capital of hundreds or thousands—energy 2s 
what counts. ‘The cost of production of industrial alcohol is at present low. Few people are now 
engaged in the business. Get in on the ground floor and buy a still—even a small 5-gallon still at a 
cost of $135.00 will mean a net profit of $200.00 per month. With such a beginning you will soon be 
able to increase its capacity and your profits. 


No Danger in this industry. Our stills insure absolute safety—avyone can handle them after 

being shown a day. We seek the trade of those who recognize the value of safety, 
Our still is the standard of durability and simplicity in the United States, Canada and Europe. 
Quality and results considered, our prices are far below the lowest. 


Solidified Alcohol] ™24¢ with 5-gallon industrial alcohol stills tax free. Thirty-three solid 
sample cubes, 194 proof, and its formula, including 1 alcohol stove, post- 


paid for two dollars. 

We invite correspondence and inspection of our distilling plants. Prices and terms quoted to 
those who actually mean business. Let us tell you of the industrial alcohol situation, its advantages 
and possibilities, and its sureness as a means to the rapid acquirement of wealth on a small investment. 


Write for a practical handbook on the distillation and denaturing of alcohol from farm products and 
wood waste: no tax, no licenses; only a permit and that is furnished free, including free tax alcohol law. 
A plain statement of facts for those interested. 281 pages. 60 illustrations. 12 mo., cloth, 
price $1.20 postpaid. 


Do not delay—Write us now. We will gladly answer any questions. 


WOOD WASTE DISTILLERIES CO., Inc. Dept. 0., Wheeling, W. VA. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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THE TRADE. 


The SANITARY Way 


OF 


FINISHING 


Preserving House Condiments Is by the Use of a 


Patented in United States, England, France and Italy 


KERN LIGHTNING FINISHER 


Be Up-to-date in Your Equipment 


It is a Money Saver 


WM. S. KERN, Manufacturer 
"WILKES BARRE - - - PENNSYLVANIA 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDI-‘Y MENTION THE TRADE. 
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THE TRADE. 


THE “PEERLESS” CORN HUSKER 


ENDORSED BY LEADING CANNERS 


P = ractical 


E = conomical CAPACITY 


E = fficient 
ee ALL A SKILLED 
= asting 
E=-asy to Handle OPERATOR 
CAN FEED 


S=trong 
S =imple 


61 FACTORIES 


Used them every working day in the 1910 season 
Husks, Butts, Silks Removed with one operation 


THE ONLY HUSKER WHICH DELIVERS THE HUSKED CORN ONTO YOUR MAIN CONVEYOR 


AND DISCHARGES THE HUSKS AND BUTTS ON THE 
HUSK DRAG AT A_ POINT DIRECTLY BENEATH 


No Handling of Husked Corn in Baskets or Moving Husks and Butts with Hooks or Scrapers 
No Elevators to Give Trouble and Take Up Space in Corn Shed 


Write Today for Price, Terms and 1911 Booklet Giving 
TESTIMONIALS AND A COMPLETE LIST OF USERS OF ‘‘PEERLESS’ HUSKERS 


PEERLESS HUSKER CO. 
80-82-84 Terrace BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Fully Protected by Patents 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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THE HUGHLETT CAN LACQUERING MACHINE 


WHY HAVE RUSTY GOODS? 


When with the above Machine you can Lacquer your Cans on 


the outside and prevent any Possible Danger of Rust. 


The Small Cost of outside lacquering, less than One Cent per 


Case, should commend this process to every Canneryman. 


It will save him Many Times that amount through direct losses 
— Rust and the consequent reclamations, besides it GREATLY 
STIMULATES SALES IN GIVING THE CAN A MORE PRE- 
SENTABLE APPEARANCE. | | 


Write us for particulars of this machine and get a sample 


lacquered can. It is worth while. 


BROS. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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No. 2 Automatic Adjustable Double Seamer. 
Adjustable Feed Table. 


set 


_ AMS 
Sanitary Solderless 
Sealed Can. 


No. 2 Double Seamer. 
Electric Motor Attachment. 


MAX AMS No. 68 


DOUBLE SEAMER 


Simply remove from the head the roller ring of one size and screw on another. That's all. 
The picture tells the story without words. It’s all done in a minute. Did you see it running at 
the Convention? 


PATENTED * 


A prepossessing, dignified and substantial looking machine. The ACME of perfection in DOUBLE SEAMING. 
A machine that you have confidence in the moment your eyes rest upon it. Write for particulars to 


MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, Mount Vernon, New York City, U, S. A. 


No. 2 Automatic Double Seamer 
Positive Driven Baseplate 


AMS 
‘Sanitary Solderless 
Sealed Can. 


Ams No. 68 Hand Lever 
Operation. 
Overhead Drive. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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DEODORIZED GASOLINE by 95 per cont of the CANN- 


ING TRADE. Why? Because it is best and cheapest, and is for 


Address Our Nearest Tank Station or BALTIMORE OFFICE. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1911. 


MODERN GAN PLANT 


The removal of our entire Can 
Manufacturing and Lithographing Plant 
to our new location, Wolfe and Lancas- 
ter Streets, Baltimore, Md., will soon 
be areality. It is our opinion that no 
other Independent Plant in the country 
will approach it in completeness. No 
expense has been spared in the instal- 
lation of modern equipment, which would 
tend to reduce operating costs, and at 
the same time maintain quality. 

In addition to our large capacity 
devoted to 


PACKERS’ CANS & SOLDER HEMMED CAPS 


We Manufacture 


A DIVERSIFIED GENERAL LINE 
nd 


a 
METAL LITHOGRAPHED ADVERTISING SIGNS 


SOUTHERN CAN 


Baltimore, Maryland 


WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Of the Canned Goods Situation. Market Reports. Conditions 
and Changes. Outlook. 


The expected reaction in the demand for canned goods, 
or possibly we should rather say, the expected return of de- 
mand, did not materialize, at least to the extent hoped for. 
The week has been a rather quiet one all over the country, 
judging by the reports we have in hand, and certainly it was 
a quiet one here. For some treason or another jobbers are 
showing no inclination to take on further contracts for canned 
goods, either spots or futures; although in relation to the 
former there is a known scarcity with most jobbers and pos- 
sibly all of them could stand a considerable addition to their 
stocks. On the other hand some well-posted authorities ac- 
count for the condition through the fact that the jobbers 
having bought quite heavily during the past few months are 
now waiting until they have passed out the great majority 
of these stocks before laying in more. This is in line with a 
policy followed by them during the past several years; but 
during that time canned goods prices have ruled so uniformly 
low that the jobbers knew they could pick up what goods 
they wanted at prices that were entirely satisfactory ; where- 
as under present conditions there is every possibility they 
will have to pay advancing prices when they come into the 
market again. It is this condition which causes knowing | 
ones to wonder why the demand has not revived since the 
convention. But this demand is inevitable and the holders 
can well afford to wait its return without being uneasy. It 
would be the height of folly to cut prices now in order to 
move goods. 

The general business of the country is quite satisfactory 
and with the opening up of spring, as is now pretty well 
promised, there will come the natural increase in demand for 
canned goods, because business in all lines will increase, ad- 
ditional men be put to work, the seaside and summer resorts 
commence preparations for their summer rush; and if these 
movements mean anything it is that canned goods will be con- 
sumed as they were never consumed before. It will not be 
surprising to see the market cleaned up completely on al- 
most every line. The prospects are bright and there seems 
every reason to believe that they will be fully realized. 

Tomatoes show no changes in prices in this market this 
week, but neither is there noticeable any weakness. Occa- 
sionally some holder who has finally become satisfied with 
the prices at their present figures determines to let his goods 
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go and take his profits; but more of them firmly expect an 
advance to higher figures and are holding for this. The mar- 
ket here for full standard 3s is 85c. as bottom and are quoted 
by some at 87%c. Seconds are quoted at 77Yc. up to 82/c. 
Standard No. 2 are quoted at 62%c. No. 10s are quoted at 
$2.85 to $3.00. New Jersey is holding its 10s at $3 to $3.25; 
but the report of the Tri-State Association late in January 
showed so small an amount in first hands that it would be 
difficult to say just where prices would go if there was any 
revival in the demand. When the jobber awakens to the 
condition there is likely to be a scramble with advancing 
prices as a matter of course. 

In Corn Harford county standard is quoted at 70c.; 
Evergreen or Crosby at 72%4c. and Shoepeg at 67¥%c. Maine 
those of the East, for the Corn pack of 1910 has largely left 
stvle is held at 75c. These are the nominal figures, but it is 
a difficult matter to find holders that are willing to part with 
their small stocks at these figures. The amount of Corn 
held in the East is very small, but the West has some supply 
and it is this that is keeping the market down. With a little 
demand experienced in the West, and which is bound to come 
soon, the supplies there will be put into the same position as 
first hands. Until the jobbers move more of their stocks, 
however, demand will not be heavy for this article.” This is 
the season when jobbers move their holdings rapidly—the 
people are eating three good meals a day and canned goods 
are forming a larger portion of these every week, so that it 
is only a question of time. Of course, with this article as it 
was sold so heavily as futures, the retailers were pretty well 
stocked after the delivery of futures and these, more so than 
the jobbers, wait until their stocks are quite well run down 
before ordering more. 

Peas are somewhat in the same position as Corn. But 
this is the season of the year when the canned Pea market is 
assailed by nearly every housewife in the country. With the 
first feeling of spring in the air people want and will have 
some food with the fresh green taste to it, and Peas answer 
this requirement to perfection. Hence the consumption of 
Canned Peas is always heaviest at this season. It is safe to 
say the market will be quite bare when the new season opens 
up. 

Demand just now is increasing slowly, but the stocks 
on hand are gradually being reduced. There are no changes 
to note in the market quotations from last week, and all these 
may be found on their regular pages at the back of the paper. 
The market is firm with the outlook very bright. 

Small Fruits are also having some little demand, as this 
too is the season for a large consumption of this class of goods. 
There are no changes, however, to note here. 

Cove Oysters have been reduced slightly on the week. 
apparently to help move stock more repidly, but the packing 
of Oysters this season was very light. Five-ounce No. 1 are 
quoted now at 70c. to 75c., 4-ounce No. 1 at 65c. to 70c., 10- 
ounce No. 2 at $1.40 to $1.45 and 8-ounce No. 2 at $1.30 to 
$1.35. This shows a reduction of about 5c. all along the line. 

Articles of special packing are meeting with their usual 
demand. Shrimp, wet or dry, for No. 1%, is lower in price. 
now being quoted at $1.70, as against $1.90, and the same in 
No. 1 is quoted at 90c., as against $1 formerly. 

Beans, string, lima or baked, show no changes whatever. 

Sweet Potatoes in this market for No. 3 Standards are 
quoted at 75c., while Southern No. 10 are quoted at $2.25. 
Spinach No. 3 is quoted at $1.15 and No. 10 at $3.50. Sauer- 
kraut in this market, in No. 3 cans, is quoted at 57%4c. Stand- 
ard Pumpkin, in No. 3 cans, is quoted at 75c. 

Apples are quoted here for Maryland No. 10s at $2.40. 
Peaches and Pears show no changes from last week, and the 
demand for dll these is very light. 

In Canners’ Metals there are no changes to note. Can- 
makers at the convention reported the largest business done 
in the history of their houses. This applies both to the regu- 
lar and the sanitary can. Seedsmen at the convention seemed 
to be sold up to their limits and if the coming year is a fa- 
vorable one, in a climatic way, there bids fair to be an im- 
mense crop of all kinds of fruits and vegetables and a particu- 
larly large crop of canned goods. 


A certain Canner wants to buy just what you have 
too much of. A glance at the ‘‘For Sale’’ page will give you 
the answer to the puzzle—read it carefully. 


CHICAGO MARKET. 


Special Correspondence to ‘“‘The Trade’”’ 


Chicago, Feb. 22, 1911. 

Washington Day.—li all the youth of this country had 
developed such destructive tendencies in early life as “The 
Father of His Country,” cherries would be as extinct as Mam- 
moths and the packers of Red Sour Pitted in No. 10 cans 
would have to be otherwise employed. 

Young George Washington was greatly different from 
other boys of his age in that he was apparently unfriendly to 
cherry pies, whereas most boys are constantly striving to get 
on terms of friendly intimacy with them. His high and lofty 
regard for the truth under adverse conditions is said to have 
saved him from a well deserved licking, but it brought his 
memory into more or less disdain among boys forever, who 
on account of the hatchet and cherry tree story are disposed 
to regard him as having been a softy or molly coddle. 

But to be serious; the fame of Washington is imperish- 
able for he won this country’s independence, fighting against 
apparently overwhelming and unsurmountable odds and when 
he had done his duty, when his country was free, he desired 
to retire to private life and did not seek the further honors 
which were thrust upon him. All honor to the memory of 
Washington, the bravest, manliest, most unassuming and un- 
ostentatious president we ever had, for he was a man of deeds 
rather than a man of words, and a man of the highest moral 
as well as physical courage. 

The Talk of the Town.—They haven’t quit talking about 
the great canned goods and allied industries convention re- 
cently held at Milwaukee. When two men meet who were 
there it takes a policeman to tell them to stop talking and 
move on. It was a “bully” convention with appologies to 

Canned Corn.—There is no 1910 pack to be had. The 
market in first hands is bare, absolutely so, and jobbers are 
buying from each other and even that resource will soon be 
gone. What has become of that ten million case pack? It 
is the hardest kind of work to find any one who has any canned 
corn to sell either for future or spot delivery. 

Indiana, Illinois. Wisconsin, are all sold up to full capac- 
ity on future canned corn and Towa and Ohio are shying off 
as if they too had sold about enough. Maryland and Maine 
are still offering some future corn, but for how long it is not 
known for they will also be “sold to a stand still,” so it is 
predicted. 

The Burnham & Morrill Company has, we have been 
told, opened the market on Maine Canned Corn at 92%c. 
F. O. B. Maine cannery for No. 2 tins. The price is, therefore, 
the same as last year and that of other packers will range 
from 87%4c. to 90c. F. O. B. Maine cannery. 

Canned Tomatoes.—Indiana is losing prestige in this mar- 
ket on tomatoes and Marvland is gaining in that particular. 
Indiana has not been keeping up her quality for two or three 
seasons past, for several reasons: one was that some of her 
packers concluded that they were giving too good values and 
stopped filling their cans well, the other and more general 
and important reason is that the weather and seasons have 
been so erratic that growers and packers in Indiana have been 
unable to get well ripened fruit for canning purposes. 

Maryland packers have been told what this market espe- 
cially required as to qualities, and the information has been 
given them so often in this column that they have begun to 
“catch on” and they are now packing (a few) some as fine 
red. ripe solid pack hand filled tomatoes in 47% inch sanitary 
cans as anvone would want to see, and are putting them on 
the market at a proper price. ; 

One great difficulty with Maryland country packers is 
that thev are all to a greater or less extent tied up to local 
merchandising brokers who “control” their packs, fix their 
prices and force the brokers at interior points who do a straight 
brokerage business to stand and deliver one per cent. or half 
their brokerage. 

This prevents local or real brokers who actually make the 
sales from working direct with Maryland country packers, and 
as such brokers are indifferent about working on one per cent. 
brokerage these local or selling brokers all manage to get 
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hold of a few Western canneries which are not mortgaged to 
the financiering brokers or commission merchants and make 
the full brokerage or two per cent. by working for such fac- 
tories direct. 

That is one great reason why Maryland packers do not 
control Chicago trade in canned tomatoes. 

The Maryland contract of 100 per cent. delivery is liked; 
the Maryland color, quality and style of packing is satisfac- 
tory; the lake and rail rate of freight is satisfactory. 

The only hindrance to trade left is in the split brokerage 
which Chicago brokers are compelled to work on in order to 
sell Maryland, Delaware or New Jersey canned tomatoes, and 
this condition applies to brokers in all parts of the country as 
well as to Chicago. Such packers do not get the best elfort 
and the preference of the selling influences of the West and 
South and Northwest on canned tomatoes because they an- 
nually put their pack in control and permit the controllers to 
levy tribute upon the selling brokers who should be paid full 
brokerage, because the laborer is worthy of his hire. Now 
won't I catch h—1 from some of those fellows jor telling the 
truth! The truth in such matters always hurts, but it is 
mighty and will prevail. Somebody has got to have the cour- 
age to talk plainly and tell the packers what the real trouble 
is, and you know “He is a slave who would not be in the right 
with two or three.” 

There is, of course, another side to the question, and I 
have no doubt that the commission merchants serve some use- 
ful purpose, and it is quite possible that many of the smaller 
packers could not pack inless they were financed by them, 
but that is not my side of the fight. Neither is it the canners’ 
side of the fight, for they should, through their organizations, 
secure enough bank credit and invested capital to enable them 
to “control” the sale of their own goods and get as near the 
buyer as possible. 

Maybe that is what they are doing in some instances, 
and maybe their canned tomato financiers who control so many 
packs are really the agents of packers’ organizations. Maybe 
I don’t know what I am talking about, after all, and that pres- 
ent conditions are just what I am recommending. If that is 
the case, then prices should be so adjusted that these “con- 
trollers” or commission merchants, or packers’ representa- 


tives, or whatever they are to be called, should be paid for 
their services and not be permitted to hold up the selling brok- 
ers for half their brokerage. 

Baltimore packers quote direct and pay two per cent. to 
the selling brokers. They are usually two and one-half cents 
a dozen higher on No. 3 tomatoes than the country packers of 
Maryland, but their rate of freight is three cents per hundred 
lower. Buyers, however, haven’t the confidence in the quality 
of Baltimore Standard tomatoes that they have in the country 
packed goods and are disposed to. prefer the country packed 
brands. 

It’s a little quiet out here in Chicago tonight. The snow 
is falling and all noises in the street are deadened and the 
stillness predisposes me to “start something.” If this rambling 
discourse about selling conditions don’t start a riot and get 
me into hot water it is not my fault. The people’ who have 
pushed civilization forward, however, have always been the 
kickers, the discontented, the fellows who were always ready, 
like the men with the blackthorn stick at the Irish wake whose 
rule was whenever he saw a head to hit it, but I would regret 
to be called a “human siedlitz powder,” as the Texas con- 
gressman designated ex-President Roosevelt. 

Peas.—I don’t know anything much about peas, neither 
does anyone else. Spot goods are nearly all in second hands 
and futures in Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin are all sold 
up and it is hard to find a packer who will “take in” any more 
peas at any price. 

Local Conditions.—There are several stocks of canned 
goods in Chicago which are a little top-heavy and on which 
the prices are unsteady. These stocks are not large and are 
quietly being bought up and taken out of the way by the big 
buyers. 

This is a condition that prevails nearly always at this time 
of the year and is not calculated to create any uneasiness or 
alarm. The prices at which the goods are held are very close 
up to the market and the offerings are not large. One big 
house today made an offer on the entire line of one weak hold- 
er, amounting to about 25,000 cases of goods, but the offer was 
turned down hard, which goes to prove that there is confidence 
even on the part of those who are trying to reduce stock. 

WRANGLER. 


Silver 


ABERDEEN, MD. 


Brokerage C ANNED GOODS Commission 


Ample Facilities For New Accounts 


High Grade Products a Specialty 
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NEW YORK MARKET. 


Reported by Special Correspondent. Market Conditions. , 
Changes and Outlook. 


New York, February 22. 

The Market.—With the conditions generally upset 
by the convention the holiday trade has been rather 
light during the week just past. Not much business 
beyond supplying the ordinary requirements of the 
dealer has been done, while inquiries have been reduced to a 
low ebb by the same influences. Most holders are firm in 
their views and refuse to make concessions, thus it is said 
that in some instances there has been a little shading to move 
goods. This is understood to be only isolated instances, how- 
ever, and probably will have no important influence upon the 
market. The shortage of supplies in most of the leading vari- 
ties will undoubtedly have the result of maintaining prices 
regardless of the situation which has developed through the 
reasons mentioned. 

Tomatoes.—The market has been quiet with sales reduced 
to a low ebb because of the fact that there has been little or no 
inquiry during the week excepting to fill immediate orders. 
Most buyers have been catching up after the convention and 
have not, so far as reported, devoted much attention to the 
buying or sale of tomatoes. This will, of course, change in 
the near future and business will develop along more active 
lines in the near future. It is understood thac some futures 
have been sold at a reduction of values, but aside from isolated 
instances even that seems to be of small concern. The supply 
is none too large and holders are confident that prices will 
remain firm indefinitely, with a possible advance in the near 
future. Dollar tomatoes is one of the dreams or the enthusias- 
tic holders. In futures the situation has not changed materi- 
ally, though it is said that business has been done at lower 
values in some cases. Whether this is due to the fact that 
holders have determined to move goods whether or no, or is 
due to the fact that buyers have been able to successfully ham- 
mer the market is a question not yet definitely answered. It 
would seem, however, that both influences enter into the situ- 
ation to some extent. 

Corn.—Trade during the week has been ot a rather slow 
character with business generally confined to the actual re- 
quirements of buyers. In most instances only small lots have 
been taken, evidently to fill broken lots or to satisfy the neces- 
Sities of a dealer who receives orders for something which he 
doesn’t seem to have in stock. Supplies are relatively light, 
though it is said that possibly holders have more than is sus- 
pected which accounts for the fact that prices do not advance 
as has been supposed they would do. Futures have sold fairly 
well, though chiefly in small lots. Inquiries have been rela- 
tively light. 

Peas.—Not much that is new has developed in this mar- 
ket. Sales have been made in a general way at about the same 
range as heretofore, though it may be said that the cheaper 
grades are in more demand than the higher priced goods. Sales 
may have been chiefly for immediate use during the week. or 
they may have been to replenish broken stocks, but in anv 
case they were small and were barely sufficient to create a 
market. 

Asparagus.—The situation remains substantially as at 
last reports. In some instances demand has increased, while 
in others there has been little shift in the general run of events. 

Spinach.—The market has not been active. though here 
and there trade has been rather better than has been the case 
heretofore. The situation develops no new features. 

Fruits.—The market has not changed since the last report. 
Business is done in a small wav only, with sales chiefly for 
local accounts and scarcely ever in any considerable quantities. 
The situation develops few features of interest. though here 
and there a dealer announces it as his intention to develop 
business shortly if orders do not come. The best grades of all 
varieties are in small supply, and most instances holders are 
firm in their views and refuse to make concessions. The 
poorer grades are not so much wanted and in some instances 
it is possible to buy at a slight reduction from former prices. 

Salmon.—The market has developed few new features 
during the week. It is difficult to secure sufficient stock to 


supply the demand in most instances, though it is said that a 
few holders are abundantly supplied. The market remains 
firm, with all the leading varieties in second-hands and hard to 
obtain excepting at full outside figures. As has been pointed 
out before the salmon situation is extremely acute and itis true 
that little change occurs from week to week. Buyers are 
searching for goods and holders refuse to make concessions. 
That about describes the market. Whatever else might be said 
would be merely an amplification of this fact. 

Sardines.—In some instances there has been a slight in- 
crease in demand, but in the main the situation remains prac- 
tically as it was before. In instances buyers have wanted 
certain lines or certain brands and have been willing to pay a 
higher price for them, but as a whole the market has not 
changed and holders are firm in their views a3 regards prices. 

Oysters.—A slightly increased demand was reported dur- 
ing the week, but business has not materially expanded. Buy- 
ers are usually content with small lots. 


HUDSON. 


California Market. 


The Situation in the Pacific Coast States, as reviewed by 
our Special Correspondent for the past week. 


San Francisco, Cal., February 18, 1911—Practically No 
Spot Goods — Stocks of canned goods in first hands 
on the Coast are getting very low and many firms 
are offering job lots of different varieties to clean out 
their holdings. Revised spot lists are being issued almost 
weekly and one by one canning firms are sending in word 
that they are now entirely sold out. Stocks on the average 
are much lower than is usual at this time of the year and 
if the entire lot of canned fruits on hand was to be carried 
over until next season it would cut practically no figure in 
the market. However, there is still quite a long selling 
season before the new packing season commences and prac- 
tically everything will be disposed of long before that time. 
Local wholesalers are carrying but light stocks and the Coast 
demand will be such during the spring season that much 
of the stock of packers will find a market at home. The 
opening of mining and lumbering camps as soon as the snow 
melts will bring about a heavy demand for certain varieties 
of canned goods and there will have to be a general stocking 
up on the part of wholesalers before this business sets in. 

Asparagus—With the commencement of the active as- 
paragus canning season less than six weeks away, packers 
are not only making preparations for operations but are 
commencing to pay some attention to the price question and 
at least one firm has issued future prices and is ready to 
book business. The Hickmott Company has just issued its 
1911 prices and it is to be noted that these are slightly in 
advance of the opening rates last vear, the increase being 
about 20c. higher on the average. The prices are $4.50 for 
giant white peeled: $3.40 for mammoth white: $3.25 for 
German; $2.65 for signation; $2.35 for large white: $2 for 
large green and $1.90 and up for tips. In eccnnection with 
the naming of prices it might be well to remark again that 
there is a great need in California at the present time of the 
adoption of a standard system of grading. One concern has 
a certain name for a particular grade and another firm calls 
it something else while a third has a still different appella- 
tion. Buyers have no definite means of determining how to 
compare prices without compiling a table of different grade 
names adopted by the several firms and comparing them 
whenever prices are submitted, or by making tests of the 
goods. Several of the large firms are now using a standard 
grade system, but the practice is not general enough and 
more or less confusion is occasioned by the differences in 
the names used for the same grades. 

Canneries Exempt—Canners have been much interested 
since the opening of the State Legislature in an 8-hour work 
day bill that has been introduced, designed to make eight 
hours a day’s work for women. The labor problem is a 


very serious one here, for canners, and it is with difficulty 
that sufficient help can be secured during the busy season 
to care for the fruit that is offered and if the employment 
of women was to be restricted to eight hours a day at times 
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there would be serious loss. By dint of hard work canners 
and fruit growing interests were enabled to make such a 
showing before the legislators that canneries and fruit dry- 
ing plants are to be exempt from the provisions of the law 
which has been passed and which is planned to go into 
effect on Julyl. 

tion has found that it is sold out on a number of items and 

C. F. C. A’S.—The California Fruit Canners’ Associa- 
has just issued a new price list which shows many with-" 
drawals but no changes in prices. Among the items which 
have been withdrawn from sale are apples, No. 3 extras; 
sliced apricots, No. 3 extras, grapes, No. 21%4 standard and 
No. 8 standard, sliced lemon cling peaches, No. 2% sec- 
onds, white heath, No. 8 water, white heath sliced, No. 8 
standard, strawberries, No. 244 standard and No. 2% pie, 
black cherries, No. 8 extra standard, Bartlett pears, No. 8 
standard and pie. To the list there has been added No. 2% 
standard pears at $1.60. This concern has also withdrawn 
quotations on No. 3 solid pack tomatoes. Prices on spot 
peas have been withdrawn but futures are being quoted as 
follows: No. 2 petit pois, $1.60; extra fine sifted, $1.35; 
extra sifted, $1.15; sifted, $1; No. 8 extra sifted, $4.50; sifted, 
$4.00 and second, $3.25. Prices on standard No. 2 goods 
are not quoted. 

Ships Quarters Unsanitary—In connection with the 
preparations for the salmon packing season an agitation has 
been commenced here against the unsanitary conditions that 
prevail on the vessels of the cannery fleets due to alleged 
overcrowding. Packers; in answer to the questions of health 
authorities, disclaim any responsibility, claiming that the 
matter of labor is turned over to contractors. It is claimed 
by the authorities that the men are kept below decks in dark 
quarters where ventilation is inadequate and the local health 
officials have issued an ultimatum to the effect that if vessels 
return next season with conditions prevailing as they did 
last season the men will be refused a landing. From two 
hundred to three hundred men go North on some of the 
vessels, niany of them being Japanese and Chinese, and the 
twenty days or more at sea in close quarters is said to pro- 
duce conditions almost unbelievable, 

Salmon Fleet—The Alaska Packers’ Assdciation has 
commenced the work of preparing its fleet of thirty-one ves- 
sels for the coming season and a request has been filed with 
the Board of Harbor Commissioners that space be provided 
at pier 36 where supples could be taken on. The loading of 
supplies will be commenced at an early date. 

Coast News Notes—The matter of securing a uniform 
fish law for the States of Oregon and Washington to apply 
to fishing in the Columbia River is again receiving attention 
at the hands of the Legislatures of the two States with 
promise of a satisfactory settlement. Canning interests favor 
a uniform law as they have suffered in the past as a result 
of the differences between the two States. 

The San Lorenzo Canning Company at San Lorenzo, 
Cal., located between the tracks of the Western Pacific and 
Southern Pacific railroads and which has not Leen in operation 
for about four years, has been overhauled and will be oper- 
ated this season. Plans are being made to operate first on 
asparagus and contracts for this vegetable are now being 
secured. ‘The officers of the company are J. H. Ralston, 


president; C. V. Gilbert, vice-president, and James Cornice, 
secretary. 

The seventh annual convention of the Western Fruit 
Jobbers’ Association is being held this week at Sacramento, 
Cal., and a number of canners also interested in the green 
fruit business are in attendance. 

BERKELEY. 


Future Meetings of Associated Canners. 


The following is a schedule of the various Associations 
that will hold meetings in a short while. If you know of any 
that will occur, but are not mentioned here, please write or 
telegraph us promp?ly : 

March 16, 1911.—Western Canners’ Association will hold 
annual meeting in the parlors of the Sherman House, 


Chicago. Election of officers, report of canned goods 
on hand unsold, etc. Secretary, F. F. Wiley, Edin- 
burg, Ind. 


The Improved Automatic 
CAN STAMPER 


For Marking 
Tin Cans 


This machine, operating automatically without extra power, is used for 
stamping a distinguishing number or date or both on Tin Cans to distinguish 
variety, size and grade of contents. 


Manufactured and For Sale by 


PERFECT CAN STAMPER CO. 
LE ROY, 


Wm. H. Smith, General Agent 


THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 


BROKERS 


4 EAST GERMAN STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Canned Goods Exclusively 


Correspondence Solicited, Whether Buying or Selling 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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Let the CIMPLEX Twins Do Your Work 


They Will Produce With Economy Goods of Quality 


These Kraut Cutting and Shredding Machines are not only the 
fastest cutting, but are guaranteed to produce results that will satisfy 
the most fastidious kraut maker. 


Considering capacity, quality of work accomplished and the ease 
with which they are cared for they are the cheapest and best machines 
on the market. 


Descriptive matter and testimonials sent on application. 


The Shredder Manufacturing Co. 


H. D. WILSON, Manager Jackson, Mich. 


PRIVATE HINT: 
TOMATO CANNERS 


use the best quality as re- 
spects shape, uniform size at 


The superlative merit of Lan- 
dreth’s Seeds is everywhere 
recognized. 


Tomato Canners_ especially 
testify to the value of LAND- 
RETH’S RED ROCK. 


The Satisfaction of being Sat- 
isfied follows the purchase of 
Landreth’s Seeds. 


disease and exceedin ro- 
Many a Big Business Deal in 
ductiveness. This is found the case of a Tomato Canner 


in LANDRETH’S RED ROCK swings on the Seed he sows. 


all seasons, smoothness, 
solidity, color, freedom from 


SPECIAL, NOTICE 


The D. Landreth Seed Company are Growers, Importers and Dealers in every sort of Garden 
Vegetable Seed, and call particular attention to their strains of Beet, Cucumber, Squash, Onion, 
Pumpkin, Peas, Beans and Sweet Corn—all Seeds used by Canners. 

Write at any time about Garden Seeds. We are always pleased to answer questions. 


D. Landreth Seed Company, Bloomsdale Farms, Bristol, Penna. 
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THE AMERICAN LABEL 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LABELS AND WRAPPERS 


FOR 


CANNED GOODS 


PLAIN, VARNISHED AND EMBOSSED 


The House for 


CANNED GOODS 
Labels, Show 
Cards, Novelties 


THE HOUSE OF IDEAS 


Our new Factory 
the Most Modern 
for Label Work 


COLOR PRINTING ALL ITS BRANCHES 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


CROSS, COVINGTON AND SANDER STREETS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


NEW YORK BOSTON - CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES PITTSBURG 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDI-‘Y MENTION THE TRADE. 
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“PACK GOOD GOODS AND LET IT BE KNOWN.”’ GOOD GOODS MUST BE PACKED BY THE RIGHT SYSTEM. 


A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


$1000 Saved is $1000 Made. Can you afford to be without 


“THE RIGHT SYSTEM” 
SCALDING AND HANDLING TOMATOES 


PROCESS PATENTED 


SYSTEM IS THE SECRET OF THE SUCCESSFUL PACKER. 


THE OPEN TOP CAN. THE RIGHT SYSTEM OF SCALDING. 


The RIGHT SYSTEM 
TOMATO SCALDER 


IT REQUIRES 14% HORSE POWER TO RUN IT. THE PROFIT AS ENDLESS AS THE CHAIN. 


_THE SCALDING DONE BY THIS MACHINE IS PERFECT. THE OPPORTUNITY FOR SORTING IS UNEQUALED. 
FOR HANDLING TOMATOES THERE IS NOTHING LIKE IT. 
THERE IS NO DUMPING AFTER SCALDING—Which insures perfect fruit for the peelers.§ © THERE IS ABSOLUTELY NO WASTE. 
IT IS THE QUICKEST, NEATEST, AND CLEANEST WAY OF HANDLING THE FRUIT. 
THIS SYSTEM AFFORDS A CHECK ON THE GROWERS—A CHECK ON THE PEELERS. 


And the saving is at least Twenty-five per cent. of raw stock, which means, at least, on a pack of 


Ten thousand cases—Eight hundred dollars 

Twenty thousand cases—Sixteen hundred dollars 
Thirty thousand cases—Twenty-four hundred dollars 
Forty thousand cases—Thirty-two hundred dollars 


In one factory, in the season of 1909, on a pack of forty thousand cases, they effected a saving of thirty-five hundred 
dollars by the use of the ‘‘RIGHT SYSTEM.”’’ It is an undisputed fact that the waste in the old way of handling tomatoes 


means a loss of at least twenty-five per cent. of the raw stock. By using the ‘‘RIGHT SYSTEM,”’ this goes into the cans 
and not on the dump. 


THE RIGHT SYSTEM, INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers and Patentees of Process 


STRASBAUGH, SILVER & CO., General Agents, 
ABERDEEN, MD. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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CONVENTION 


POURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


HELD IN MILWAUKEE, WIS., FEBRUARY 6th to 11th, 1911. 


Convention of the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers Association. 


The Canning Machinery and Supplies Association. 


Record making attendance—Harmonious working with Allied Associations—Addresses of interest and 
importance—The ‘‘Net Weight’’ and ‘‘Name on the Label’’ Bills Endorsed—Splendid show- 
ing of the Publicity Bureau—An unequalled display of machinery and supplies—Those 


in attendance. 


_ It was the greatest Convention ever held! Greatest in 
point of numbers; greatest in its actions in Convention; 
greatest ia its display of machinery and supplies, and last 
but not least, greatest because of the existence of complete 
harmony between all allied interests and the absence of all 
friction, 

Conjure what causes or reasons you will for the above 
splendid outcome, it is the result alone we care to consider, 
for the result is most pleasing. Looked at from any angle, 
whether by canner or supply man, the Convention of 1911 
presents nothing but pleasant features. One possible excep- 
tion alone exisits to prevent the unanimous endorsement of 
this feeling, and that is with respect to the jobbers. And 
even they will in time come to look upon the Milwaukee 
Convention of 1911 as having done the best work ever per- 
formed in a convention of the canning industry. 

Opening, as all canners’ conventions do, with a blizzard, 
Sunday night and Monday looked gloomy; for through the 
streets whirled clouds of snow, piling high on street bed and 
sidewalks, delaying railroads carrying delegates, blocking 
street car traffic and making walking difficult as well as dan- 
gerous. But Old Boreas was simply taking his usual turn 
at entertaining the canners and their friends upon their ar- 
rival at the Convention City, and when Tuesday morning— 
the real opening day of the meeting—arrived, it was found 
he had made his little bow and taken his leave, and in his 
place, bright skies and most agreeable weather prevailed. And 
— the program of the weather for the balance of the 
week. 

Whether due to the storm or not the crowd did not appear 
until Tuesday, and then it came as if all at once; and it found 
everything in readiness for it. The Auditorium in which all 
meetings and the Machinery Exhibit were to be held, was 
found to be a magnificent building, complete in all its appoint- 
ments and managed in exemplary fashion. In the main hall 
the machinery display had been more tastefully arranged 
than ever before presented; in two separate halls, one to the 
right and the other to the left of the entrance leading to the 
main hall, the supply men offering cans, seeds, labels, boxes 
and such supplies held forth, making each hall a bower of 
beauty. 

Magnificent marble stairways, one to the right and one 
to the left, led to the second story of the building, and to 
the meeting rooms of the Associations. “Plankington” Hall 
was given up to the Canners’ Association, and that all might 
be “as merry as a marriage bell,” Secretary Gorrell had hired 


a musician to render sweet music on the large pipe organ in 
the hall. This hall has an excellent stage, and the seats 
are similar to those in the theatre, and consequently most 
comfortable. Shut off from the noise of running machinery 
and talking crowds, the meetings were held here in comfort 
and utmost convenience. 

We will not detract from the interest of the meetings by 
commenting on their actions here, except to call attention 
to the many papers of real merit and importance that were 
read or delivered as addresses before the meetings. Presi- 
dent Sears in his address outlined several important measures 
he wanted the Convention to pass upon, and then with unfal- 
tering hand and through untiring zeal guided them through 
to a satisfactory conclusion. The Executive Committee of 
the National Canners’ Association had acted on these ques- 
tions, and it was for the Association to ratify their action— 
and it did so. 


~~ The passage of the resolution to endorse the amendment 


to the Pure Food Law with respect to the packer’s name on 
the label of every can produced, in connection with the net 
weight requirement, also an amendment to this same law, is 
the best piece of work the industry has done since the first 
Convention was assembled thirty years ago. The greatest 
jobbers of the country were on hand to oppose this, and they 
stood as a solid body in their opposition to this just require- 
ment of the canners: but in the face of this, in the face of the 
bitterest kind of opposition during many and long hours in 
executive session, closeted with the jobbers and brokers, the 
Executive Committee of the National Canners’ Association 
stood for their rights and obtained them. If the Milwaukee 
Convention had done nothing else but this it would be en- 
titled to lasting fame in the canning industry, and the mem- 
bers of that Executive Committee to the heartfelt thanks of 
every canner in the business. No soldiers in history ever 
stood more valiantly in the face of a withering fire, than 
did the seven brave men, composing the Executive Commit- 
tee, in their struggle to maintain their position. When they 
won, the industry won a great victory, for now that the ice 
has been broken, the step made, there will be no rest until 
Congress does pass the law. 

Here is the whole:story of the greatest Convention Khe 
held by the industry; every word spoken, every paper read. 
every address made, every action taken, every resolution 
passed is given here, together with a description of the ma- 
chinery and the supplies exhibited, and of all social features 
connected with the meeting. Take it and read, 
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OPENING OF THE CONVENTION. 


Tuesday A. M., February 7, 1911. 


Mayor’s Welcome—Mr. Haserot’s Reply—Mr. Cobb’s Enjoyable 
Remarks—Mr. Jones’ Neat Address —President Sears. 


The meeting was called to order by Mr. Seig, reyeresenting Mr. 
Harry W. Lewis, president of the Citizen’s Business League of Mil- 
waukee, who said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Representing the president of the Citizens’ Business League, Mr. 
Harry W. Lewis, who has been called away suddenly and unexpect- 
edly, the pleasant duty of opening this convention in the City of Mil- 
waukee has devolved upon me, and there is a peculiar fitness to it at 
the same time because I had the same pleasure nine years ago when 
this convention met here. At that time you were but one organization, 
and | always take it that it was very gratifying to us because you have 
divided yourselves into three parts to come back here and get three 
times as much, which you are certainly entitled to. 

I remember a remark made nine years ago by my friend, Mr. R. 
P. Scott, who asked me to respond to a toast at a banquet. He said to 
me, “Seig, for goodness sake, don’t say you are unprepared because we 
have the class of men who will find it out quickly enough.” 

I] was called upon this time to open this convention with but little 
notice and | accepted with a good deal of pleasure because we are glad 
to welcome you here, and | take it your stay will be full of benefit on 
your present visit both to yourselves as well as to the benefit of the 
City of Milwaukee. It will enable you to better understand Milwaukee 
and its people, to see the man who has been doing things for sometime, 
and I take great pleasure at this time in introducing to you Mayor 
Seidel who will tender you the address of welcome for Milwaukee. 
( Applause. ) 


WELCOME OF MAYOR SEIDEL 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the National Canners’ Association and 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I have not much time to talk to you because Mr. Seig told me that 
if I would be briefer than he was he would pay for the cigars and I 
want to do that. (Laughter.) 

As the Executive of this City I am more than pleased to see you 
assembled within the limits of our city. I hope that during your stay 
here you will find that Milwaukee still is ruled by consistent people; and 
I hope that when you go away from here you will go away with the 
feeling that you have enjoyed your stay; and I hope when you leave 
you will also go away richer in knowledge and with more ambition 
to carry on the work of civilization of which also you are a part. 

It is through your art-—the art of canning—by the way, part 
of which we have in Milwaukee, but only in another way—(laughter). 
it is through your art that it has been made possible that we may enjoy 
delicious food out of season as well as in season, and I wish to say 
that | appreciate very much the efforts that are being made along this 
line, as I do along other lines of advancement. I hope that when you 
go away from here that you will be able to tell your people that Mil- 
waukee is still on the map and is not going down. (Applause.) . 

The people need not get disheartened, because the United States 
of America is going to remain on the map; and while we all know 
that there are faults to be found, we shall also try our very best to see 
that these faults are remedied. I can see in my mind that not only in 

—Milwaukee, but throughout the State we have the stuff for one of the 
greatest people that history has ever known. 

Now, if you hear something about Milwaukee which is a little off 
color, never mind that, the people will come out all right in the end. 
Don’t worry about it. I hope you will go away feeling that Milwau- 
kee did not get into the hands of cranks, because we are not cranks 
even though we are cranky once in awhile. 

I once more bid you welcome;’and I hope that if any of you feel 
like coming over to the City Hall to call on the Mayor I shall be glad 
to shake hands with vou and show you something, if you are inter- 
ested at all in municipal government, of some of the things that we 
are attempting to do. I once more hope that while you are here you 
will enjoy your visit. (Applause.) 


° ADDRESS OF MR. S. F. HASEROT. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Mayor and Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Once a year it devolves upon some one member of our association 
to acknowledge the courtesies of one or the other of our great Ameri- 
can cities. Today, this week, we enjoy that courtesy extended to us by 
the City of Milwaukee. 

It is peculiarly fitting that the great State of Wisconsin, and its 
largest city, shall welcome an organization or association of our kind. 
No State in the Union has grown in our line of work, that of furnish- 
ing the people of this great country with pure food to such an extent 
as the State of Wisconsin has shown in the last twenty-five years. 
Therefore, as the development of the agricultural interests of this 
State has gone forward it has also gone forward in our lines—those 
with which we have been identifiea for so many years back. 

It will interest the Mayor and the Milwaukee people, perhaps, to 
know that one of the great articles of fo d that is now consumed in 
the nature of canned food in the United States is reperesented by 
green peas, and I have in my hand a memorandum issued by the Asso- 
ciation which indicates the standing of the State of Wisconsin in con- 
nection with this article during the past three years, showing that in 
1908 the production of this great staple was greatest in the State of 
Wisconsin. Did vou know that, Mr. Mayor? 

Mayor Seidel: I did not know it. I am glad to hear it though. 

Mr. Haserot- (continuing): Two million two hundred thousand 
ces’s of the kind of food adapted to the needs of this country were 


produced in the State of Wisconsin in one season, a most remarkable 
record. 

On behalf of the National Canners’ Association and on behalf of 
the Allied Associations represented here by Mr. Cobb and Mr. Jones 
I wish to extend to his honor, the Mayor, and the Citizens’ Association 
represented here the thanks of all three associations for your splendid 
welcome. 

Only once a year is it given to any one man the honor of respond- 
ing to such a welcome ‘and I assure you that it is an honor indeed 
that, as a member of the National Canners’ Association, I have been 
selected to make that rsponse.. More or less you will be interested 
in the growth of our business, in the growth of our association and 
in the growth of our work. During this week that growth will be 
indicated by the addresses of the Presidents and by the reports de- 
livered by the Secretaries and by the wonderful display down in the 
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hall below. The average person, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Mayor, has 
no conception of the strides that have been made in the manufacture 
of canned food through the medium of labor-saving devices. It is 
sincerely hoped by those of us who are here-from every place in the 
United States that the people of Milwaukee will take advantage of 
the opportunity to note the wonderful display, which I speak of, be- 
cause this display has created the greatest tendency in modern times 
to do two things—reduce the cost of living well and to develop pure 
food. Speaking on behalf of the National Canners’ Association I 
wish to emphasize the fact that it has stood for pure food and devel- 
opment along lines which made pure food not only desirable, but a 
necessary adjunct to the food of this nation. When the national 
law was passed in 1906 the canners of this country, as a body, en- 
dorsed what has proved to be one of the greatest nreasures ever passed 
by Congress. As individuals and as an Association we still stand 
upon that platform created four years ago. It has elevated our busi- 
ness; it has made us feel that we were a factor in the development 
of this country, which can only be measured by such growth as the 
State of Wisconsin has shown. The assistance that has been given 
the National Canners’ Association by the allied associations I desire 
here to publicly recognize. It has been the kind of assistanace that 
went down deep—down into the pockets of the man Who was asked— 
the kind of assistance that has enabled us to extend our influence over 
a very much wider area in the last two years, and an influence which 
we hope will continue to extend. until the people of this country 
will appreciate that the National Canners’ Association was organized 
to produce that which develops pure food in its most beneficial form. 

There are many problems constantly -presenting themselves to us 
which we are studying. Some of those problems will be presented at 
our regular sessions; some others we will be unable to accomplish at 
this meeting; some must necessarily be postponed, but I wish to say in 
closing that every problem that is presented to us—every problem that 
presents itself to the National Canners’ Association touching upon the 
food of the people will be treated honestly and squarely and fairly so 
that the American public can feel that an association of this kind is an 
honor and a credit, not only to the members of the Associations, but 
to every city in which we meet and every State where our products are 
produced. 

The time was when meetings of associations were attended by 
but few. The growth of the attendance upon these meetings during the 
last four years has shown that the work is impressing itself upon the 
individual. Personality is beginning to count and personality must 
count toward the elevation of our business as we go down into the 
times to come. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to the thanks which I am _ pleased 
to extend to the City of Milwaukee, I wish to advance the hope that 
our meetings wiil be reported by the press of Milwaukee in such a 
way that we will be reported properly and represented and rightly 
and not alone before the people of Milwaukee,. but throughout the 
country. We believe in our cause. We know we have a strong and 
good cause, and we shall fight with all our might and main to make 
the people understand it. I thank you very much. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hasserot: Because of the fact that our Chairman has neces- 
sarily been obliged to leave for a moment, it becomes an honor and 
pleasure for the last speaker to introduce to you a man who has helped 
as much as any man in the United States to bring the National Can- 
ners’ Association to its present existing weight and power, and a man 
that 1 am glad to know you will listen to with interest—I wish to 
introduce Mr, Sears, of Ohio, (Applause.) 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT SEARS. 


The Work of the Year--Recommendations for the Action of the 
Convention. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

You have been greeted and welcomed by the City of Milwaukee— 
by the officials of the City of Milwaukee and the Business Men’s As- 
sociation, and you have been congratulated by my good friend, Mr. 
Haserot, because of the fact that we have been greeted and welcomed, 
and I hope that this convention will be not only interesting and pleas- 
ant for us in a social way, but that it will also be beneficial to us as 
an industry, in a practical business way. I have not prepared, only in 
a memorandum way, my remarks for this morning. I know it is no 
time to make excuses when you get before an audience to talk because 
they will be on to you, and will know you have not prepared, before 
you get through. I don’t want to apologize and I am tot going to do it 
how, 

‘Two years ago you recall there was rather a new movement put on 
foot along with our National organization that was called the Bureau 
of Publicity, and a little later on we organized a department in our 
organization—connected with our National Secretary’s office, and we 
called it the Directory of Publicity, and it was taken charge of the 
Secretary with his many laborious and arduous duties. I want to say 
to you that the mind that conceived this idea is worthy of the great- 
est credit from this organization. The man who conceived the idea 
is the one who addressed you and introduced me as a stranger to you. 

Now, we have followed up the idea, and as we go on we find that 
the thought was even better than we supposed. We find that there is 
an infinite amount of work to do along those lines. Our Secretary’s 
office is burdened with thousands and thousands of letters on this Pub- 
licity subject. 

A very small proportion of our money can be spent in display ads 
in periodicals and magazines because there are other avenues which 
we consider just as important, if not more important and vital, in edu- 
cating the people as to the economical and healthful virtues of canned 
food products. 

The first essential thing we find to do is to educate the great 
American press to the realization that canned food is a necessary 
article in the economy of civilization today; to educate the press to the 
fact that it is a healthful and delightful and good thing to eat. When 
we have educated the press and we feel as though we have made some 
progress. With all deference to the intelligence of the great American 
press there are some things about canned goods that have been learned 
recently. S@¢me papers published articles that would be disparaging, 
They did not do it on purpose, but they printed pictures that were sug- 
gestive of unhealthfuinsss and suggestive of unsanitary conditions. 
They were untrue, but they wanted something funny, something that 
would make a headline and the poor canned goods business had to suffer 
for it. We are following those things up, and we are educating the pa- 
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pers of this country by the hundreds. Now we have on our side hundreds 
of intelligent, progressive, capable, managing editors and space writers 
who know the truth, and who will not deceive the public when they 
know it.. It has been so carefully managed that everyone of those edi- 
tors and newspaper ‘men are our friends; and it is a matter of record 
that there has not been a single second offense in the hundreds of 
cases we have traced down and put before the editors of this country; 
not a single case of reported ptomaine poisoning that our secretary 
traced down in securing the Doctor’s certificate, coroner’s certificate 
and all other information that he should possibly secure by actual 
examination and by personal efforts and many times by detective—not 
a single second offence have they committed on these lines. Where the 
space writer comes in with the large head lines on a matter of this 
kind the editor scrutinizes it, and says, Look here, young man, are you 
satisfied this is true? Can you vouch for these facts? He would say, 
Oh, well, that is what I heard down the street, The editor says, Well, 


’ work should be kept up. 


you go back and find out. You see the Doctor, you see the Coroner, and 
if this party was really injured by canned food product we are ready 
to publish it; but if you do not it goes in the waste basket. The 
consequence is we hear no more. 

Our Secretary here has 150 pages of a report that he expects to 
read to you after he gets you in here and the doors are locked. (Laugh- 
ter.) A large part of it is on this publicity campaign that has been 
followed up by the Director of Publicity. That is one of these great 
lines of work that we have been doing this year. 

In addition to this publicity campaign shortly after the meeting 
at Atlantic City a year ago the Executive Committee got together 
and made up their minds that their newly elected President did not 
have much to do, and they wanted to keep him busy earning the sal- 
ary. So they planned the modus operandi to take up his time during 
the summer vacation and fall vacation in addresses before all local and 
State organizations. Acting under these instructions your President 
and Secretary, and sometimes your Executive Committee, have im- 
posed some burdens upon themselves. We visited the associations in 
every single State except one in the Union east of the Rocky Moun- 


tains, and we found to our disappointment that a great many of 
our organizations and members were not following closely the 
National Canners’ Association. They are busy people and 1 don't 


blame them for it, in fact they had not absorbed the thought or the idea 
that we were trying to get at. They did not comprehend the virtue 
and value of this publicity campaign. They did not really have muen 
comprehension as to what it was for except possibly to give a chance 
for some of our leading lights to secure promotion and emulation at tie 
hands of the organization. 

I flatter myself (and I hope I am not deceiving myself) when 1} 
say that the canners of this country have been enlightened as to what 
we are trying to do. We have secured financial co-operation which is 
the one great thing we need, and we have received more support from 
sources that we had not received before, after the whole thing had 
been explained to them in a definite and careful manner, and I think 
that is all the trouble. | think that is the reason for the lack of en- 
thusiasm because they didn’t really comprehend what we were trying 
to do. The fact is, Gentlemen-—Ladies and Gentlemen—because I see 
some ladies present—-I wish there were more—that we are trying hard 
to educate the American people and those who have not always beer 
so. You remember the Messiah came into the world to save the sinner 
and not the righteovs. We are carrying on this campaign not for the 
purpose of converting you and the many thousand of people who think 
well of canned goods: but we are reaching the hundreds of thousands 
of people and the millions of people who know nothing about it; and 
if they know anything about it, it is some information they received 
from newspapers that have misstated the facts. We feel from evidence 
that we have that it is almost positive that millions of these consumers 
who had tabooed our products are now eating them. 

Our Secretary has in his possession hundreds of letters from house 
wives, from men in all walks of life, congratulating him—congratu- 
lating the National Canners’ Association on the fact that they have 
had restored to their confidence canned food. They always have liked it; 
they always have needed it; and now that they have the assurance of 
1800 canners that the food is pure and wholesome, that they could use 
it and turn it over to their families with every degree of confi- 
dence. We are not advertising that canned goods are the best things 
in the world. There are some goods that are not so good, the same 
as some fresh vegetables and fruits are not as good as others, and the 
consumers should look for the name of the packer on the label, and 
they can pick out what they want and pick out the nice stuff—and 
there is plenty of it. It is all good. It is like Milwaukee beer (Laugh- 
ter). It is all good, but there are some a little better than others. 

There are a few things I want to recommend to you for your con- 
sideration and possibly for your action here today. . One is the increas- 
ing of our dues. Now, the dues are $5.00 to anybody packing 10,000 
cases; $50.00 for 300,000 cases or over—-and I want to recommend to 
your consideration that you make the minimum dues the same as they 
are now, with progressive steps as to quantity until you have reached 
a million cases, in which case the member will pay $500.00 to the organi- 
zation. 
sion authorizing that or else authorizing the Executive Committee to 
take such action in that line as it desires; and I think that I can feel 
the temper of the Executive Committee as it stands now. Of course, 
we do not know what it will be after this election; but now they are in 
favor of it and heartily endorse that policy. It will give us more 
money: and I want to tell you that is what we need. We need first 
an intelligent conception of our organization of the work we have to 
do. If they really have that in their svstem they will have enthusiasm 
and give more support. And then we have to get the money before we 
can expect to accomplish results. A beggarly and poor treasury in this 
organization takes the life and the work out of your officers. 

Another recommendation I want to make is this, that we broaden 


the plan of our organization so that there will be a director from each 


local and State organization. 

We have merely a working arrangement with the State or local 
organizations, but by amending our by-laws, by making the Presidents 
of the local organizations Vice-Presidents of our National organization 
we will be better off. We have tried to work and we are working in the 
closest kind of affiliation. We have had meetings with the local Presi- 
dents and Secretaries, with the Executive Committee of the National 
Association—two or three meetings in the past year- and we discussed 
ways and means and national subjects in general. We have made the 
Secretaries of the State and local organizations welcome at all the de- 
liberations of the Executive Committee. We compared the statistics 
that were gathered by the National Secretary with those gathered by 
the local Association’s Secretaries, and secured, I think, in that kind 
of work the most complete and accurate system ever developed, and that 
Under the new arrangement the Presidents 
and Secretaries of the local organizations will work in harmony with 
the National Association; but we think we need ar dther touch-stone 
somewhere among every State Association and every local Association 
so that we can reach out for still more help and still more influence; 


I hope you will pass a resolution before the close of this ses- , 
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and, therefore, I urge that you authorize an increase in the Board of 
Directors to 25—I think by the by-laws you have the right—to en- 
large the scope of the organization. From this Board of Directors the 
Executive Committee, who will manage the affairs of the Association 
during the interim between the meetings, will be elected or selected 
by the President; and I recommend that the Executive Committee be 
kept down to where it is now, or maybe a little smaller, because they 


have to meet occasionally and it brings men from different parts of 
the country; and they certainly cannot be expected to attend these 
meetings without at least their railroad fare and hotel bills being paid. 
Nobody is compensated, as you know, except to that extent, and only 
part of your Executive Committee have been compensated in that re- 
spect; a great many have rejected it and some have accepted it. 


The next matter that I have to bring before you is legislative 
business which we have been obliged to attend to during the year. Al- 
most every State has legislation that it is trying to put over—that had 
to be looked after, not because we are especially affected by it, but we 
feel that it ought to be guided by intelligent minds—people of practical 
minds and who understand their business. And while we have given 
them the proper information some ot the legislation has been dropped 
because of the impracticability of it, but other legislation has been put 
through on proper lines” National legislation has taken some atten- 
tion during the last year. At the present time there is a matter which 
has been urged, an amendment to the pure food law requiring the net 
weight of the cans, and another amendment to the same bill (which has 
been made a Senate bill since its introduction) is that the law require 
the name of the manufacture to be on every package of food product. 
This joint measure has been endorsed by the Executive Committee, and 
it is the policy of your Association until some other action is taken by 
this body. I think the putting of the name on the cans or packages of 
food products complies with the very latest ethical rule that the 
consumer should know who makes what he eats. 
Whose kitchen is it coming out of? (Applause.) 


I am not so enthusiastic about the net weight bill. I do not agrée 


with the Executive Committee that it is a proper thing to legislate on it, 
but I am strongly of the opinion that legislative laws should be limited 
to those that can be written in the statute books without the aid of 
a commission or a specialist, and written so plain that the citizen may 
read though he runs. However, I expect they are on the right track, 
and I will accede to the majority. . 

Now, there is another matter that I want to call your attention to, 
and that is the vepartment of Research. I want to say to you that if 
you know, as I do, as your Executive Committee knows, what goes on in 
the Department of Chemistry in Washington, what line of research 
and of thought and action they are pursuing. You may think that 
we have been dilatory in not beginning this research before. There 
are laws that are going to be pressed for the coating of tin plates— 


extra coating of tin plates. An effort is going to be made to put upon 
the statute books a law establishing standards; an effort to pu 
into effect laws to provide as to the dates on the cans; and there are 
other laws of even more import than that. It is going to be put up 
to us, individually and collectively, to know what we are talking about 
when we go down to the Department to discuss these questions with 
them. They tell you what they have found, and you ask them how 
you are going to correct it, and they will sit back on their dignity, 
which is proper, I guess, and say: ‘We are not conducting a kinder- 
garten; you fellows ought to have your own chemists and ascertain 
the facts for yourselves.” And, therefore, I am going to recommend 
that this be the policy of your Executive Committee, unless they are 
-nstructed to the contrary, to employ the best chemist in the United 
States—and that means the best chemist in the world—and procure 
for him a chair in one of the best universities in the United States, 


endow it and put somebody there to work in season and out in behalf 
of the National Canners’ Association. (Applause.) And information 
from day to day, week to week and month to month can be drawn out 
of that laboratory which will be of value to every member of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association. (Applause.) 

That ends my recommendation, and that ends my talk—and I 
know you are mighty glad of it—excepting one thing. I hope you won’t 
say it is on the political line because it is not. You all know that there 
has been introduced in Congress a bill relating to the reciprocity treaty 
that is to be passed between our good neighbors over here and the 
United States; and I want a resolution passed here that we endorse the 
policy-of that bill.. (Applause.) And to let it go through as it is, and 
to ask our representatives to make strong efforts to secure absolutely 
free interchange of canned goods between the two countries. (Ap- 
plause.) We believe if it don’t come now it will come later anyway, 
because we are going to grow closer and closer together commercially. 
We are getting some concessions on canned goods but not as much as 
we should. I think a resolution on that subject would be timely. I 


think it would help our friends at Washington and show them what the 
feeling and thought of the National Canners’ Association is on that 
subject; and if you cannot endorse it, why oppose it, and that may help 
them find out the sentiment of the country. I thank you, Ladies and 
yentlemen. (Applause.) 


MR. HASEROT. 


Gentlemen, just a minute. We cannot afford to have anyone leave 
this room until we get through with Cobb. (Laughter and Applause ; 

Among those who have been identified with the canned goods 
industry for a number of years past no one is better known than Mr. 
George W. Cobb. Among the interests that have helped the National 
Canners’ Association, especially in the work of creating that desirable 
publicity that we have created no one has done more than the Machinery 
and Supply Association. As representing such an association and such 
a body of men that are big enough and broad enough to see that their 
bread is properly buttered, I have the honor to introduce Mr. George 
W. Cobb. 


In other words, 


PRESIDENT G. W. COBB’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I stand before you as a representative of the down-troden minority 
When this program was being arranged I made a motion that these 
so-called speeches by the Presidents of the several Associations be 
omitted; my proposition was voted down by a majority of two to one. 
Brother Sears stated that he had been talking for many years, ever 
since he began to run for Congress down in Ohio and simply could not 
stop on such short notice. Brother Jones was even more vigorous in 
his opposition, claiming that never before had he been allowed to make 
a speech outside of Peoria—wherever that is, and had lovked forward 
to this as an opportunity to prove that all Jones do not look alike, that 
he is no relation whatever to that one who is so foolish as to “pay the 
freight.” 


GEO. W. COBB. 


I am glad to be able to announce to you that in all other maticrs 
during the past year your officers have been most harmonious, and we 
have carried the banner of Union, Unity and Unanimity. 

One year has rolled around since we met at Atlantic City and won- 
dered what the sad sea waves were saying. In that little family gather- 
ing there was no joy; with heavy stocks of canned goods on hand, 
with no interest in futures and no inclination to buy machinery, the 
outlook was indeed dark. What a change one year has wrought. 
We have met in this famous city of Milwaukee—instead of hundreds 
there are thousands, to me it looks like hundreds of thousands. On all 
sides there is Faith, Hope and Good Cheer, Canned Goods have at last 
come into their own. The question “How to increase their consump- 
tion” has been answered. That best friend of the canner “The Ameri- 
can Housewife” has come to realize in this age of high cost of living 
that canned goods are first aid to the wounded income. Here’s hoping 
that she may still continue to obtain “value received” and that canned 
goods may never cease to be themselves the best advertisement of 
canned goods. 

I have the very great honor to represent the'Canning Machinery 
and Supplies’ Association. An honor perhaps greater this year than 
ever before, since we are larger, better organized and more represen- 
tative. We are are all here, ninety-one members, five hundred sales- 
men. We will occupy every foot of floor space in the most magnificent 
Convention Hall at our greatest Convention. We wish to give you 
fair warning that we have come here each with two hands, one to shake 
yours, the other to write down your orders. We like you and hope 
you will like us. Out side show is going on all the time with the 
greatest collection of wonders and curiosities ever gathered together 
under one roof. You will behold machines which will nearly work, 
seeds—some of which will grow, cans—not all of which will leak, and 
labels, which are legal according to the laws of some States. (Laugh- 
ter.) In short, the moment you have entered Machinery Hall you will 
vote us the “Big Noise.” 

I seem to have accomplished my task, which was to say nothing 
in the fewest works within the shortest length of time. If my speech 
is to be given a name it should be called a Mother Hubbard speech, 
which as I understand it is one which covers everything in general 
and nothing in particular. (Laughter and Applause.) Right here 
something tells me that I have forgotten two things which were im- 
pressed upon me by the friend who drilled me for this extemporaneous 
speech—he told me after the third burst of tumultuous applause, to 
stop and take a swallow of water. He also urged frequent gestures and 
explained the difference in their significance, claiming that ‘Every lit- 
tle movement has a meaning all its own’—for illustration, in saying 
“We have had a good year” I was to use the outstretched palms, like 
this—not as the Hebrew comedian does it, like this—. (Laughter.) 

In behalf of our Association I bid you welcome to Milwaukee and 
wish you a profitable and enjoyable week, and a most Happy and 
Prosperous New Year. 


Eeverybody is invited up to shake Mr. Cobb by the 
Jones will now have the opportunity not to pay 
We all 


Mr. Haserot: 
hand. (Laughter.) 
the freight, but to deliver the speech of his life. (Laughter.) 


feel and we know that the work of his association has been a great 
help to us because men like Jones have taken an interest in our busi- 
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Judging from the interest shown at the Convention at Milwaukee, the canning 
world is certainly interested in the art of Corn Gusking. 


We here publicly acknowledge the many orders placed for the INVINCIBLE 
Green Cora Husker. It met with the approval of the practical Canner and the practi- 
cal endorsement in the way of orders was pleasing to us. 


A word to those who were not ready to decide the matter. The number of these 

_ machines that can be built before the opening ofthe corn harvest, is naturally limited. 

We want to furnish all that will be required but we simply must know in time to allow 

for their construction. There is no doubt but that the machine is what you want so 

it will be safe to come to a conclusion early and get the matter off your minds. Ship- 
ment will be made at the time specified by you. 


REMEMBER 


All steel rolls—no rubber used. 
Excessive durability. 
Ample capacity. 


7 Butts and silks—does not injure the corn. 


IT’S THE MACHINE YOU NEED 


SILVER CREEK, - NY, 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE, 
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hess and in our work and in our development, and for that we thank 
them. Not speaking of Peoria as being the only town on the map, it 
certainly does represent one of those sturdy. whele souled fellows that 
will help any business in any connection. I refer to Mr. Jones—Mr. 
S. Jones. 


MR. JONES. 


Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen of the Convention, Ladies and Guests: 

While I am deeply conscious of the honor as President of the Na- 
tional Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association to represent 
them and to extend to you their cordial greetings and best wishes at 
this joint meeting, | am forcibly reminded of a story that the now 
Senator Tayor of Tennessee tells that occurred while he was Governor 
of that State. 

“Governor Taylor was as you probably know, accused quite often 
of using, or rather abusing his pardoning power. He is of a very gen- 
erous nature and has a kindly feeling for all and the conduct of his 
office quite is democratic. He was sitting at his desk one day in the 
capital when in walked a colored woman. With his kindly smile he 
said “Good morning Auntie, what can I do for you ?” Well Marse 
Governor you can give me my old man back, you done got him over 
in the penitentiary and 1 want him to come come. Now Marse Governor 
you ain't losin’ nothin’ by lettin “him out, he ain’t no account, never did 
no work in his life and he won't work for you over there, No Sah, not 
dat niggah, all he do is eat your vittels what de State pays for. 

The Governor asked Auntie why her old man was in the peni- 
tentiary and if he was a loafer and no account why she wanted him 
back again. And Auntie said, Sure he’s no account Boss and all he 
done, was one night when it was awful cold and de six little children’s 
was hungry and cryin’ for somethin’ to eat, he done up went an’ stole 
a pig. Dat’s all Boss and as I caint lie to you, I done wants him 
back, cause we're about out of meat again.” 

Now, I can’t help but think this morning’s session is about out 
of speakers and that is the reason I am on the programme. 

To the business men of Milwaukee, so ably represented by their 
President. Mr. Machett, we extend our hearty congratulations. It was 
organization and co-operation that made this beautiful building pos- 
Bible. 


Cc. 8. JONES. 

To all Milwaukee, we extend our heartfelt thanks for the felicita- 
tions of Mayor Seidel. 

To our good friend, Mr. Haserot, we are also grateful, but he must 
have been here before to tell such beautiful truths of Milwaukee’s cor- 
dial hospitality and—other things. 

To President Sears and President Cobb, well we expected as much, 
for 1 am sure they were selected for their respective positions on ac- 
count of their splendid qualifications which have been so well portrayed 
to you this morning. 

We are to be congratulated on being brought together in this 
glorious city of Milwaukee and I am sure when we depart for our 
various homes, we will all be better acquainted with many of the 
things it is noted for, than we are at present. Time alone prevents my 
going into details. 

Just a word about our individual Association. It is composed of 
men that occupy a prominent position in the Mercantile World, a posi- 
tion that is in my opinion impregnable, assembling as they do day after 
day markets of the world and so to speak offering them to the wholesale 
buyer at the lowest minimum cost. Thus offering to the canner or 
packer representation of the best and highest class on the Ala Carte 
Plan or pay for what you get. 

We believe we are one of the most important selling forces in 
food stuffs today and we are working toward one end, that you , Mr. 
Canner, will recognize us as the proper and most economical channel 


to sell your goods to the wholesale grocer, who, I say without fear of 
successful contradiction, is the logical distributor of food stuffs to the 
retail trade. 

Organization is responsible for every meeting or convention that 
these allied associations have ever held, as it is for this one. You 
evidently believe in organization or you would not be here and I 
want to say that every canner and every broker here should see that 
every one of his associates joins the Association, for we know that in 
“Union there is strength.” 

I want at this time, on behalf of the Brokers’ Association to extend 
our thanks to the officers and members of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. I believe our work has been carried on with a view to co- 
operation the past year as never before and we have as brokers, met 
with uniform courtesy and kindness in all of our dealings with them. 

We have been invited to attend many of their Executive Committee 
meetings and have been consulted on all matters that were of mutual 
interest and we found that they were many. For instance, every 
broker in canned goods is interested in all legislation, State and Na- 
tional, especially Pure I ood effecting the Canning Industry. Freight 
rates and express rates, State and Interstate. Discounts, terms and 
so on through a list that is too long for me to touch upon. 1 do, how- 
ever, want to refer to one more, one that is as vital to the best inter- 
ests of the broker as it is to the canner. One that every broker should 
keep before him at all times and one that he should use every effort 
to promote and that is the PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN. A campaign 
that I believe is now being carried on in the right way by the right 
people and a campaign whose success is assured. 

We are also indebted to the Machinery Supplies’ Association and 
the National Association of Brokers in Refined Sugar, they have 
evinced a desire to co-operate with us in every way possible. 


Another great and powerful adjunct to the successful packing and 
selling of canned goods that deserves more than passing mention is, 
The Trade Press. | don’t know whether they have a “Devil” in their 
office or not, but we do know that many of the leading dailies of this 
country lose no opportunity to turn their “Devil” loose and give our 
industry worse than that, in fact they are so busy trying to raise 
the “Devil” that they do not stop to investigate as to facts, but publish 
erroneous statements that are of incalcuable harm to the Canned Goods 


‘industry. It is then our friends the so-called “Trade Press,” with their 


years of experience in the business, step to the front and without 
thought of pecuniary aid, ably present the facts to the public and con- 
tradict the many insane and irresponsible reports that are published. 

Do you, Mr. Canner, and Mr. Broker, thoroughly appreciate their 
loyalty and friendship, if you don’t you ought to. If you don’t support 
them you are standing in your own light. | thank them one and all 
without an exception for the help they have been to our Association 
the past year. 

In closing I want for the benefit of those present that are not per- 
sonally acquainted with canned goods brokers to call their attention 
to the paragraph in the Convention Programe where it says: 

“Many members of the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 
Brokers’ Association will have offices in the ‘stalls’ of the main Audi- 
torium Hall.” 


It is possible that as you visit them they will eat out of your hand, 
but they won't bite and they will give you a cordial Welcome both there 
and at all of our meetings, notices of which you will find in our pro- 
grame. I thank you. 


Mr. Hasernot: Ladies and Gentlemen: This suggestion of Mr. 
Jones as to attending the meetings of that session reminds me that in 
this great age of ability we need the good will of just such associations 
as the Brokers’ Association; and I am going to ask, because the Asso- 
ciation deserves it, that in order to create more team work between us 
that when any of the gentlemen who are in the canning business need 
a broker he should find one who is a member of the ‘Association. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


In all great changes that occur in the world’s history there is some 
one individual who rises to the occasion. You all know the story of 
Luther. You all know the history of McKinley. You all have read of 
the situation down in Virginia when a Grant was necessary for the 
preservation of this country. You all remember how Lincoln was placed 
in a position of authority in this country when a Lincoln was needed. 
You all heard during the recent difficulty with Spain about the man 
behind the gun. No great work, whatever its character, can be ac- 
complished and well accomplished with out that man behind the 
gun. The National Canners’ Association has such a man. As a fit- 
ting tribute I am going to read a letter tha was sent to Milwaukee 
written by a man who could not be here to attend the convention, but 


-who wished to express his personal appreciation. 


It is dated February 4th, it reads: 

Mr. Frank E. Gorrell, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
My dear Mr. Gorrell: 

Circumstances unforeseen prevent my attending the National Con- 
vention this year, but I want to send you a line conveying my appre- 
ciation and that of my associates in the canning business of all the good 
work you have done for the industry in 1910. 

On every side I have heard cordial expressions of admiration for 
the tact and pleasant persistence you have displayed in following up 
the flippant utterances of a sensation-loving press, and in every case 
refuting the would-be-slander at its very door. 1 heartily second these 
expressions and hope you will find it possible to continue the good 
work during 1911. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY BURDEN, 
Cazenovia Canning Co., 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 
And it is addressed to Frank E. Gorrell. 
( Applause. ) 
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MR. SEARS. 


This concludes the session this morning with the exception that 
I want to announce the Standing Committees who will be in charge of 
affairs. 

Mr. Haserot: In the meantime we can hear from Mr. Cobb. 

Mr. Cobb: I have been resting easy here for a little while, and I 
would like to leave you that way. ‘ 

President Sears: One thing more. It is an international affair. We 
have a telegram here from Mr. Walter A. Frost, from Napoli, reading as 
follows: 

Napoli, February 6, 1911. 
To Gorrell, Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Greetings to Convention. FROST. 

I will now announce the following Committees: 

Nominations: Gene Dickinson of Illinois, E. W. Verden of Iowa, 
Richard Dallam of Maryland, E. S. Thorne of New York, James Reichel- 
derfer of Ohio, F. F. Wiley of Indiana, J. C. Warvel of Ohio. 

Ways and Means: George G. Bailey of New York, R. 0. Woodward 
of Iowa, J. W. McCall of Illinois, Frank Gerber of Michigan, J. C. 
Warvel of Ohio, C. T. Lee of Illinois, E. V. Stockham of Maryland. 

Resolutions: H.S. Orem of Baltimore, S. F. Haserot of Ohio, H. P. 
Strasbaugh of Maryland, W. H. Ames of Wisconsin, W. R. Olney of New 
York, KE. P. Daggett of Michigan, F. W. Douthitt of Minnesota, C. W. 
McReynolds of Indiana. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Pedigreeing and Saving Seed Corn—The Manufacture of Tin 
Piate—Comparative Costs of Manufacturing American 
and Foreign Tin Plates—Mutual Insurance 
at Canners’ Exchange. 


The Convention was called to order by President Sears at: 2 


M. RESIDENT SEARS: The first speaker on the program is a 
gentleman whom we all delight to honor. He is a gentleman who 
has made a study of his business, and he has discovered the true 
secret of success, and that is that we must-have the best material 
in order to produce the best goods. He is going to tell you what 
has been the foundation of his success—one of the foundation 
stones of his success, and that is Pedigreeing and Saving Seed Corn. 
want to introduce to you Mr. Dickinson, of Illinois. (Applause. ) 


SAVING AND PEDIGREEING SEED CORN. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—It is a pleasure to me to talk about the 
pedigreeing or seed corn. 

The proper care of seed is one of thé most important and the 
most neglected of any process of the canning business. The enor- 
mous growth of the industry the past generation has made it diffi- 
cult to give sufficient attention to the production of seed. Also, the 
old methods of saving seed are not sufficient for the large quantities 
now required. The result is that many cannérs have found it so 


RICHARDSON DICKINSON. 


difficult to produce high grade seed, that they have grown care- 
less in this respect. In consequence, some canners buy all their 
seed ,sometimes at great expense and frequently having trouble be- 
cause they are unable to secure the same strain and hence the same 
quality as that previously used. Buying is better, however, than 
such saving as that described by the proprietor of a large factory, 


who said they always planted more corn than they expected to be 
able to pack, then whatever part matured too fast was left to stand 
for seed. When it was fully ripened in the field, it was shucked 
and hauled to the crib, and in the winter when it was convenient, 
was shelled with a power sheller. 

Such methods of saving seed corn, help to keep-up the old 
fallacy that seed corn which has been imported to any locality will 
tend to run down after a few years in its new environment. This 
belief is correct only to the extent that any seed tends to vary in 
type and adjust itself to new climatic and soil conditions, unless 
care is used in selection of the seed so as to preserve the original 
characteristics. On the other hand it is now the generally accepted 
belief of most field corn breeders that seed corn imported from 
any considerable distance, especially if it undergoes a change of lati- 
tude, will take at least two or three years to become sufficiently ac- 
climated to make its best yield. 

Another phase of this belief is the idea that canned corn pro- 
duced from seed grown in the East, especially in New England, will 
have better flavor than corn of the same variety grown in the same 
locality, canned in exactly the same manner, but produccd from 
seed grown in the Central States. This claim has been challenged 
for sometime by Western canners who grew their own seed, and 
during the coming season will be made the subject of experiments 
to determine from actual tests whether there is any difference in 
favor due to the locality in which the seed corn is raised. 

In saving seed corn through most of the sections devoted to 
corn canning, the danger of frost makes it always desirable and 
often necessary to gather the seed before it has fully matured in 
the field. On this account, it must be dried after gathering, for 
which purpose some growers use racks, or tie it up with strings. 
These methods will do for small handlers, but lack capacity for the 
canner. Some growers use a crib with tight sides, and a false 
slatted floor, through which air is forced by a blower, for a week 
or more after storing the corn. But this has the disadvantage that 
the pressure of the ears touching each other prevents prompt dry- 
ing and promotes mold at those points. This objection also applies 
to the custom of storing in crates, unless the crates are very shal- 
low, in which case the capacity is limited. A much better method, 
is to stick the ears up on pegs so that no two touch each other. 
Patented hangers are on the market for this purpose in the form 
of iron rods with wire points upon which the end of the cob may 
be stuck. A home-made appliance which is cheaper and which has 
proven very satisfactory is a strip of wood one by two inches inside and 
of as great length as will hang from the ceiling of the seed house, 
into which ten penny nails are driven from both sides at such an 
angle that when the strips are hung from one end, the pointed end 
of the nail will make an angle of about seventy to eighty degrees 
with the vertical. The nails can be placed about three to four 
inches apart and the strips hung close together so that with the 
ceiling about twelve to fourteen feet in height, corn can be stored 
at from fifty to one hundred ears to the square foot of floor space 
and be thoroughly and satisfactorily dried. Artificial heat is de- 
sirable in damp or very cool weather, the temperature should not 
be allowed to fall much if any below fifty degrees until the corn 
is thoroughly dried. 

Of course, all moldy ears, nubbins, ears showing mixture of 
field corn and other undesirable types are previously culled out so 
that the hangers are used only for good seed ears. It is good prac- 
tice in gathering seed from the field to snap the ears off in the 
shuck the same as for canning and finish the husking at the seed 
house in order to prevent shattering and bruising. 

When dry, the butt and tip of each ear should be shelled off, 
and the grains examined for mold or other imperfection which has 
not been apparent before. If the grains at both ends of the ear 
have a bright appearance, then shell the balance of the ear into a 
pan and look over the corn after being shelled. It is often possi- 
ble in this way to reject an ear having moldy or blemished grains 
in the center which would otherwise have gone into the seed un- 
noticed. 

After shelling, the corn should be fanned with a strong blast 
to take out chaffy and other light grains, then graded for size so it 
will drop uniformly in the planter. As soon as shelling is well 
under way, test a few samples for germination to see if your in- 
spection was careful enough. If you find it difficult to secure a 
high percentage of germination by this method then test each ear 
before shelling. There are various good systems and apparatus 
for doing this. Professor Holden, of the Iowa Experiment Station, 
has developed a very good one and is a strong advocate of this 
method of testing. 

The common practice of selecting seed at shelling time, how- 
ever, enables one to judge only as to the appearance of the ear. 
It gives no information in regard to the yield, the style of stalk, 
or the uniformity of quality or time of maturity of the ears pro- 
duced. 

To determine these latter points, some growers go into the field 
just before harvesting the crop and mark certain select ears choos- 
ing the larger ears from hills having two or three stalks, as proba- 
bly having exceptional vigor; also, since the examination is made 
just at the time of ripening, it is possible to make a selection for 
uniformity of the time of maturity as well as for type of stalk 
and other characteristics of growth. 

This method of selection is founded on the tendency of sweet 
corn, like all other plants, to reproduce itself. It is well known, 
however, as any one will notice when looking through a field, espe- 
cially if he is selecting seed, that there is always a considerable ten- 
dency to vary from the type of the seed that was planted. These 
variations, or “sports’’ as they are termed, are the basis for new 
strains and varieties, by taking advantage of desirable variations 
from the normal and propagating them for several generations with 
careful selection. This work, however, is the province of the seeds- 
man rather than of the canner and need not be dwelt upon here. 
The important point in this to the canner is that there is a very 
marked difference in the production of these variations by different 
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ears. In fact, the differences in individuality of different ears is 
one of the most striking discoveries of the student of corn breed- 
ing. An ear having every desirable characteristic will often pro- 
duce a very small yield of undesirable ears, while a poorer appear- 
ing ear will show a large and uniformly desirable progeny. A 
study of the performance of different ears recalls Mark Twain’s 
saying, ‘“Yon can’t tell how far a frog can jump by looking at the 
frog.” 

. Some ears produce a variety of types while others show a 
strong tendency to reproduce their own characteristics without 
variation. Having once secured a satisfactory type of seed, it is 
this latter quality that is desired. This inherent tendency is dis- 
covered and taken advantage of by what is called the “ear to row” 
test. That is, plant selected ears, embodying the desired charac- 
teristics in a separate plat, one to each row, taking care that the 
soil is uniform and that the whole plat has absolutely uniform cul- 
tivation. In order to secure a uniform stand it is well to plant 
three or more grains to the hill and after the corn is up, thin out 
to two stalks per hill. During the growing season, watch the man- 
ner of growth and character of stalks, the setting of the ears, and 
time of maturity. Finally, gather each row separately, and note 
the variation in yield and in the character of the ears produced as 
compared with the parent ear. Thus, rows which show a poor habit 
of growth, unevenness in maturity, a poor yield or a marked ten- 
dency to vary from the type of the parent ear should be rejected 
entirely. From the rows showing high yield, and uniformity in 
time of maturity, select the best ears, that is, those which are the 
nearest to the exact reproduction of the parent ear, and plant these 
in an “ear to row” plat the next year. The balance of the ears in 
those desirable rows, should be shelled up together and planted in 
a propagating or multiplying plat in order to produce seed for the 
general crop of the year after. The “ear to row” plat should be 
planted in the center of this multiplying plat as this has been proven 
by practice to be the most satisfactory way of isolating it from the 
pollen of other varieties of corn which might mix with it. The 
close proximity in one row of a number of plants, all grown from 
the same parent ear, creates a danger of inbreeding by self-polleni- 
zation, which is overcome by de-tasselling half of each row, alter- 
nating the ends, so that the half which bears tassels will pollenize 
the de-tasseled rows adjoining it. The tassels should be pulled out 
rather than cut or broken off as the wound will bleed badly if made 
above the protecting leaves. It is good practice, likewise to de- 
tassel all the weak, late stalks in or near the plat. 

The first year of the “ear to row” test determines which of the 
ears planted has the power to transmit its own characteristics to 
its progeny. The next year’s “ear to row’’ test, using these ears 
which have inherited the parent’ ear’s characteristics, will show 
which of them have also inherited from the parent ear the power 
to transmit those characteristics to their progeny. Thus, the con- 
tinuation of the test for a term of years tends to eliminate the un- 
desirable traits and to fix the desirable features, thus producing an 
improved and persistent type. 

Does this seem difficult to accomplish? It has been criticized 
as being a great deal of work with somewhat problematic results. 
It seemed so to me on first sight, but being dissatisfied with the 
limitations of our selection, I concluded to try it. The ist year, 
I planted twenty of as nearly identically uniform ears as I was 
able to select, and I was astonished at the results. To begin with, 
one row of the twenty showed a shorter but more rapid growth and 
matured from five to seven days before the balance. On gathering 
the crop, I found a difference of yield ranging from seventeen and 
one-half pounds to thirty-two pounds of dry corn produced, the 
average being about twenty-six pounds, with a corresponding differ- 
ence in the type of ears. One row showed a considerable mixture 
of field corn, no trace of which had appeared in the parent ear. 
The knowledge that the very best ears I could select had such wide 
difference in their inherited ability to reproduce their own good 
qualities, decided my case in favor of a careful campaign to elimi- 
nate the poor ears. 

There has been a considerable study of the breeding of sweet 
corn seed by the experiment stations of Wisconsin, Maine, Mary- 
land and the National Department of Agriculture. The Illinois 
Station has made a very exhaustive study of the effects of breeding 
on the corn plant in general and many of their results are of quite 
as much interest to the grower of sweet corn as of field corn. 
Their studies are also of interest in showing the remarkable results 
which may be obtained in a few generations by means of the ‘‘ear to 
row” test. For example, in one experiment selection was made 
for varying the height of the ear above the ground and in five 
years’ selection, the average height of one type was two feet one 
inch, while the average of the opposite type was five feet four inches. 
In another experiment, for varying the angle with the stalk at 
which the ear is borne, it was possible in five years’ selection to 
produce one type which stood at an angle of thirty-one degrees, 
while the opposite type showed an angle of one hundred and eleven 
degrees. Of course, these two experiments are of no particular 
advantage to the grower of sweet corn except as they show the pos- 
sibilities of this system in determining which ears have the power 
to reproduce desirable characteristics and in fixing these character- 
istics permanently in the seed. The experiment regarding the angle 
at which the ears are borne is of interest also because it was found 
incidentally in these tests that the percentage of moldy and decayed 
ears was less than half as great in the declining as in the erect ears, 
due presumably to the better protection of the declining ears from 
the weather. 

Those desiring to make a further study of this matter are 
referred to: 

Bulletin No. 127 of the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Bulleton No. 415, Farmers’ Bulletin E. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. ° 

Bulletin No. 183, Maine Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Bulletin No. 120, Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Circular No. 18, Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Bulletins Nos. 96, 119-128-1%2-148 of the illinois Experiment 
Station. 

in conclusion, don’t try to select seed corn by the appearance 
of the ear only, but use the ‘‘ear to row” test to determine which 
ears have the inherent power to reproduce themselves in their 
progeny. Select by performance, not by appearance. I would much 
rather plant a common looking ear trom a good row, than the 
finest appearing ear from the general field. select the best ears 
from the best rows for the next year’s plat. Plant the balance ot 
the ears from the good rows to produce seed for the general crop 
of the year after. Gather the seed before danger of frost, husk it 
at the seed house, sort and hang up all the ears not thoroughly 
dry, using artificial heat if necessary. Discard the butts and tips 
and shell each ear separately, inspecting the shelled kernels before 
accepting them. Fan thoroughly and grade for size so it will plant 
uniformly. Test your seed to see if it will grow. Don’t guess— 
find out! This is work, but it is interesting work and it is worth 
while. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: Ladies and Gentlemen—I do not have 
to ask you, I know, I think I can read it in your faces. If Il am 
not mistaken, you are mighty glad you are here. You have heard 
something today that wili do you good if you apply it. I do not 
wonder that they get an advance of from 7% to 10 cents a dozen 
on canned corn when I hear his story. They would just say give 
me some of that pedigreed corn, some of that better grade kind. 
I hope that you will line up and get in the band wagon. I have 
learned something and I know you have. I have sat here with 
my mouth open. When he quit speaking my mouth was still open 
and I didn’t hardly get it shut. 

Now, the next speaker on our program will tell us something 
that is just as important and just as vital, and these papers and 
lectures are for information. The one we have just heard was all 
information. It pleases the farmer and the field men and every 
man connected with this great industry, whether he is growing the 
fields or whether he is selling to the final consumer—ultimate 
consumer, if you please. The paper you are going to hear now is 
something that is a little further along the line than the process 
of manufacturing. It is about the receptacles that retain this fine 
product that you have heard told about—to preserve it in fine 
condition as long as the receptacle will hold it, good. I would not 
limit the time. 

I sampled a can of corn a year ago this month in Atlantic 
City that was packed by the old Burnham and Morrill people thirty- 
nine years ago. It was fine tasting corn; there was nothing ab- 
normal about it. A party of us intended to have it for dinner one 
night, but on account of some carelessness on the part of the chef 
it was not served, so that we sampled it cold out of the can. We 
turned what remained over from the same can to the chemist of 
the Department of Chemistry to have it analyzed, and he came 
back after a few weeks in a letter to me and said that he had 
given it a careful examination and that he had found nothing ab- 
normal about the can of corn, apparently a good flavor and fine 
in every respect. There was a slight trace of a flavor there that 
we detected in the sample and which he detected in his analysis, 
but we all decided that it was from the solder, from the old fash- 
ioned method of making cans, the result of using rosin. There 
was a slight rosin flavor. It was not apparent enough to be dis- 
agreeable, but could be tasted. Now, if a can of corn can be 
kept for thirty-nine years and receive the endorsement of a gov- 
ernment chemist, it makes us more certain than ever that there 
is logic in the canning business and economy in it. The gentle- 
man who is going to address you is going to tell you how these 
packages are made to keep the goods for everlasting time. 

I want to introduce to you Mr. S. A. Davis, Vice-President of 
the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, of Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF TIN PLATE. 


By S. A. DAVIS, Vice President American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—On behalf of the American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company I wish to express appreciation of the 
courtesy extended to us to meet with you on this occasion and the 
opportunity presented to say something in connection with the manu- 
facture of Tin Plate, a subject in which we are all vitally interested, 
either as manufacturer or consumer; as a comprehensive knowledge 
of the subject and of the various manufacturing details cannot fail, 
we believe, to be beneficial to both. 

Like all other manufacturing operations, but probably to a greater 
extent than many, is the manufacture of Tin Plate surrounded with 
limitations and handicaps which you will, no doubt, better appre- 
ciate as they are referred to a little later on. 

The process of Tin Plate manufacturing as carried on today is 
substantially the same as has previaled since the early history of 
the art, in that the same methods of reduction from bar to sheet form 
are employed and, generally, the same methods for preparing and coat- 
ing the plate. However, decided improvement has been made in this 
country in the quality and character of plate produced, in that stronger 
and better machinery has been devised from time to time, thereby re- 
ducing to a minimum irregularities such as variations in weight and 
distribution of metal on the surface of the sheet or’ plate. Differences 
of opinion to the contrary notwithstanding, we believe we are manu- 
facturing today a better grade of Tin Plate than has ever heretofore 
been manufactured in the history of Tin Plate making, this being 
due to the improved quality of the steel base, improved machinery 
and equipment and closer and more scientific attention to manufactur- 
ing details. 

In presenting this subject to you, it is our intention to touch freely 
on the manufacturing limitations, and, so far as possible, make clear 
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KNAPP LABELERS AND BOXERS 


Are Live Wires, Profit Makers, Trouble Savers and what is 
to the Point, they are Thoroughly Dependable 


LISTEN! 


Granite City, I!l., Jan g, Pittsburg, Pa., Jan. 9, :911. 
Mr. red. H. Knapp, President, The Fred. H. Knapp Co., 
Fred. H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. Westminster, Md. 
Dear Sir:—I am pleased to say that the labeling machine you 


‘ “pagal ; , Gentlemen:—We are in receipt of your favor of the sth inst , 
wituutene wale — satisfaction, and we are in which you ask us as to how we like the labeling machines we pur- 


; chased from you last March. In reply will say that we are certain] 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. well pleased with the work they turn out, as they not only do ates, 
<i clean work, but they are very rapid, and we would not be without them 
Circlevil’e, O , Jan. 9, 1911. under any circumstances. 
The Fred. H. Knapp Co., Yours very truly, 


Westminster, Md 
: ‘ CRUIKSHANK BROS. CO. 
Gentlemen:—In reply to your letter of the 5th, the last label- 


ing machine you expressed us is working to our entire satisfaction, We 
average from 2,700 to 2,80 cases in ten hours. 


Yours respectfully, Scottsburg, Ind , Jan. 9, 1911. 
C. E. SEARS & CO. The Fred. H. Knapp Co., 
— Westminster, Md. 
: Atlantic, la., Jan. 9, 1911. Gentlemen:—In answer to your favor of the 5th, we cannot 
The Fred. H. Knapp Co, fully express our appreciation of the work of the labeling and boxing 
Westminster, Dd. machines purchased from you last February. The least we can say is 
Gentlemen:—Replying to yours of the 5th, beg to advise that that they have been perfectly satisfactory. 
our labeling machines which you rebuilt for us the pest year are work- We would cheerfully recommend your machines to any one. © 
ing in a very satisfactory manner, and we are very much pleased with Yours very truly, 
same. , Very truly yours, 
ATLANTIC CANNING CO. SCOTTSBURG CANNING CO. 


LABELER 


It certainly pays to use this up to date labor saver. 

The Knapp Boxer is the only Machine made for boxing round cans. It is a very important adjunct 
to the Knapp Labeler, and is used in hundreds of factories. The Knapp Labelers and Boxers are pract- 
ical machines, simple in construction, and thoroughly dependable. 

We have made some important improvements in the Labeling Machine which are incorporated in 
our 1911 model, and it will pay old users of the Knapp as well as prospective ones to carefully exam- 
ine it. We are now booking orders for the season of 1911, and are prepared to make exchange deals, 
also to rebuild old type. Knapp Machines when in good condition. 

It pays to have the best possible outfit for labeling and boxing cans, and a look at the Knapp method 
will soon convince you that it is the only way. Write us now. , 


THE FRED. KNAPP 


330 Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. | WESTMINSTER, MD. 
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to you why such exist. We desire, however, to impress forcibly 
upon you that these limitations are not peculiar to our own company, 
but are experienced by every manufacturer, at least to a similar de- 
gree. 


Steel. 


It is probably unnecessary for our present purpose to go further 
back in the operation than the Tin Bar, of which the black plate for 
tinning is made, this being the form in which the steel, or raw ma- 
terial, is received by the Tin Plate maker from the steel works. We 
might say, however, in a general way, that the base or black plate 
entering into the manufacture of Tin Plate is made from steel, pro- 
duced by one of the well-known processes, that is, either open hearth 
or Bessemer, and when properly made by either of these processes 
should be entirely satisfactory for the purpose. The grade is known 
as soft steel, Tin Plate quality, and carries a minimum amount of the 
metalloids, such as Carbon, Manganese, Sulphur and Phosphorus. 


Ingot—Billet. 


After being properly refined by either of the above-mentioned 
methods, the steel is cast into the form of ingots, approximately 
20’'x24''x72"", weighing possibly 6,000 to 9,000 pounds. While still 
retaining a considerable amount of the initial heat, these are placed 
in Pit Furnaces, commonly known as “Soaking Pits,” brought to the 
proper temperature for rolling and subjected thereafter to the “Bloom- 
ing” operation, in which operation, or process, a pair of grooved rolls 
is used, the ingot being passed backward and forward through the 
rolls by means of reversing tables until it has been reduced to ap- 
proximately an 8’’x4" cross section, in which form it is known as a 
billet. Without further heating, this billet, after being cut into suit- 
able lengths, is further reduced on what is known as a “Bar Mill,” 
which is a series of mills in tandem, each mill performing its proper 
part or proportion in the reduction of the bloom to the tin bar. This 
bar is sheared, usually in 30-foot lengths, and shipped in that form to 
the tin mills. 


Tin Bar. 


One of the serious handicaps of the Tin Plate maker is directly 
attributable to the bar as received from the bar mill, in that it is 
entirely impossible to obtain bars of absolutely uniformity in weight, 
this being due in part to variations in the temperature of the ma- 
terial being rolled and to certain irregularities of the rolls, such as 
expansion and contraction, irregularity of roll surface wear, etc. 
The Tin Plate manufacturer prefers to purchase bars in this form 
rather than sheared to proper length on account of his being better 
enabled to check-weigh and reject for any particular order bars show- 
ing excessive or unusual weight variation. 

The first step at the tin mill is to shear these bars into the proper 
size to produce the dimensions of plate required, after which they 
are transferred to the hot mill, or rolling department, and distributed 
to the various mills for conversion to sheet or plate form. 


Hot Mill Equipment. 


One pair of rolls, two furnaces, a doubling shear and a squaring 
shear comprise the equipment of each mill. A number of mills, 
ranging from 2 to 10, are arranged side by side, coupled together and 
driven by an engine, this equipment being known as a “Roll srain.” 
Fhe rolls are ordinarily 26” or 28’ in diameter, made of cast iron, 
the surface of which is chilled to a depth of approximately three-quar- 
ters of an inch, this chill being necessary to impart the maximum 
hardness to the surface and to enable them to take on and retain a 
smooth, polished surface, which is essential to the manufacture of 
satisfactory black plate. This train is driven at a speed to suit local 
conditions, usually from 30 to 35 revolutions per minute; the bottom 
roll only being driven, the top roll running by friction. In the prep- 
aration of these rolls one roll of each mill is turned concave to the 
extent that when the proper working temperature is reached, the ex- 
pansion will bring both rolls as nearly parallel as possible and in 
condition to do the most accurate work from the standpoint of uni- 
formity of gauge. The heat is imparted to the rolls simply by their 
contact with the hot steel as it is being rolled, therefore, a considerable 
period of time is necessary to bring them to the proper temperature, 
during which time the same accuracy of gauge cannot be obtained as 
later, when proper expansion has been attained. The mills are, and 
must of necessity be, worked at a considerable temperature, probably 
600 to 800° F., otherwise the chilling effect on the material to be rolled 
would be so great as to render reduction to the lighter gauges im- 
possible. 


Function of Furnaces. 


One furnace of the equipment is designed to heat the bars, or pairs, 
as they are now called, to the proper rolling temperature with the 
production of a minimum amount of oxidation or scale. The other 
furnace is designed to receive and heat the material in the form of 
sheets for the other stages of the operation. 


Doubling Shears. 


The Doubling Shear is designed to properly press down the doubled 
end of the pack and is, as the name indicates, a shear which is used 
to trim off the doubled and irregular ends of the pack in the various 
stages of the operation. 


Squaring Shear. 


The squaring shear is used to trim off the ragged and doubled 
edges of the finished pack and shear it to the required dimensions. 


Heating, Rolling, Doubling. 


The crew necessary to work this equipment is comprised of nine 
men, each with his own specific duties to perform. When the bars 
have been. brought to the proper rolling temperature, two are removed 
from the furnace at one time and taken to the rolls, where they are 
passed singly through the mill a number of times, with the proper 
application of the screw to make the necessary reduction, and this is 
carried on until each piece has been reduced as thin as possible singly. 
These single pieces, which have now been elongated to some extent at 
right angles with the original rolling of the bar, are placed in the 
sheet furnace and again brought up to the proper rolling temperature, 
when they are placed together, one on top of the other, and again 
passed through the rolls until they have been reduced as much as 
possible in this form, after which they are separated by a workman 
known as “Doubler,” who carries, or loops, one end over to the other 
and flattens out the doubled end on the doubling shear, after which the 
pack, as it is now known, is again returned to the furnace, brought 
up to the required rolling temperature, and the same operation at the 
mill repeated until it is again reduced as thin as possible in this form. 

The pack, now containing four sheets, is carefully opened and the 
same doubling operation performed, with the addition that at this 
stage the one end of the pack must be sheared off in order to give it 
a square, open end. The pack of eight sheets, which it now contains, 
is again returned to the furnace, again brought to the proper rolling 
temperature and put through the same rolling operation, being at this 
point drawn to the required length, which is arrived at by measure- 
ment, and which final rolling operation gives a pack of eight sheets 
of black plate as near to weight called for as is practical by any 
method of manufacture ever yet devised. 

It must be now quite clear to you that the gauge of plate required 
is obtained by the use of a bar of sufficient weight to theoretically 
make the gauge desired when rolled to the proper length, and you 
can and will, readily see that, in view of the unavoidable and irregular 
scrap loss incident to shearing and the impossibility of maintaining 
the rolls at a perfectly uniform temperature, and therefore shape, due 
to the uncontrollable fluctuations of temperature, it is impossible to 
perform this operation with absolute accuracy. 

We have stated that the tin bar originally carries some variation 
in weight which cannot be avoided, and our operation is of such a 
nature that absolute accuracy at this point in the manufacture is im- 
possible, which, we believe, should and will, indicate to you the im- 
possibility of producing a tin plate without certain weight variations. 

To go further into this subject we might say that there is a dis- 
tinct variation in the weight of the surface sheets, or those coming 
in contact with the rolls during the rolling operation, and the inside 
sheets. There is also a variation between the front and back end of 
the pack that is beyond the power of the operator to control. These 
variations can be exaggerated by careless work, but cannot be elimin- 
ated by the most careful work possible. 


Shearing and Opening. 


After these packs have been subjected to the shearing operations, 
in which they are trimmed to the desired dimensions, the sheets are 
separated by hand, weighed and forwarded to the next department, 
which is the pickling department. 

In outlining the above proces we have simply followed one pair 
through the various stages of the operation and we might say that a 
number of pairs are treated to the first part of the rolling operation 
before the second step is undertaken. In other words, probably 9 
to 12 pairs of bars are broken down consecutively and subjected to 
the various other operations in lots, or batches, of 9 to 12 pairs. 


Pickling. 

In the pickling department the plates as received from the hot 
mills are placed on edge in bronze racks, or crates, properly separated, 
to allow the free access of the pickling bath; the crate is immersed 
in a dilute solution of sulphuric acid at a temperature of approxi- 
mately 180° F., in which bath it is mechanically plunged up and 
down until the oxide, which is present on both sides of each sheet, 
is thoroughly and completely removed, exposing for the first time in 
the operation the metallic surface of the steel. After this process has 
been properly performed the crate of sheets is subjected to a similar 
plunging operation in clean water to remove the acid from the sur- 
face of the sheets, after which they are carefully and individually 
inspected and piled on an annealing stand, or bottom, to a height of 
31% or 4 feet. This pile is then covered with an air-tight steel lid, 
thoroughly sealed against the admission of air by the use of sand 
around the base. The annealing bottom is of cast steel, as is the lid, 
both capable of resisting high temperatures. 


Annealing. 


These annealing boxes containing the pickled sheets are then placed 
in annealing furnaces, varying considerably in size from those having 
a capacity of four, up to a capacity of sixteen boxes or pots. These 
pots are slowly heated by any of the ordinary methods until they 
attain a temperature of approximately 1,600° F., which temperature is 
maintained for a sufficient length of time as to insure the heat thor- 
oughly penetrating the mass of sheets under the cover. The anneal- 
ing operation is of the utmost importance; the greatest care is neces- 
sary for the most satisfactory results in our own future operations 
and the finished material in the hands of the manufacturer. The 
material by this treatment is relieved of all the rolling strains and 
stresses set up in the former operations. The surface is perfectly 


clear and rendered bright and clean, having at this stage a silvery, 
metallic surface. Any impurities or traces of acid which may have 
adherred to the sheets are thoroughly burned off and the plate put 
in proper condition for the surfacing, or cold rolling, operation, which 
is the next step. This heating is carried on to such an extent that 
in our usual practice the sheets adhere so tightly together as to make 
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it impossible to separate them without considerable labor and expense, 
it being necessary to sledge or hammer the mass thoroughly before it 
can be accomplished. This sticking point indicates the maximum 
temperature to which we can go, and the bright silvery appearance of 
the a throughout its entire surface indicates thoroughly high-class 
work. 


Cold Rolling. 


The cold rolling mill is very largely a duplicate of the hot rolling 
mill, except that the rolls are worked practically cold and can, there- 
fore, be turned perfectly straight, as they are not subjected to the ex- 
treme heat fluctuations which occur in hot mill rolling. The surface 
of these rolls are kept polished by the use of emery and at all times 
must be thoroughly smooth and clean. Usually three stands, or sets, 
of cold rolls are placed in tandem, the operator feeding each sheet 
singly by hand into the first set, the plates thereafter being conveyed 
through the second third sets mechanicaly by means of a conveyor. 


Second Annealing. 


We now have the ful cold rolled black plate, with the proper sur- 
face for tinning, which plates, however, have been slightly hardened 
by the recent surfacing treatment at the cold rolls. To relieve this 
the plates are again assembled, packed on the annealing bottoms, as 
in the former annealing operation, covered over and sanded in a 
similar manner, and again placed in the annealing furnace. The 
plates now having a thoroughly smooth, polished surface, cannot be 
subjected to the same amount of heat as in the first instance through 
danger of sticking and thoroughly ruining the material, nor is such a 
temperature necessary at this time. This annealing operation, as we 
have stated, is somewhat milder than in the first instance and is car- 
ried on for a period of approximately 12.hours. After this operation 
has been completed the pots are withdrawn from the furnaces and the 
plates allowed to cool under the lid until they are perfectly cold. 

It now becomes necessary, prior to the tinning operation, to re- 
move the light film of oxide produced by the cold rolling and final 
annealing operations, again exposing the clean metallic surface for the 
purpose of tinning. This is accomplished in another dilute pickling 
bath, worked at a much lower temperature and strength than was the 
case in the former operation, and requiring a period of time of not 
more than 3 to 5 minutes. After this operation the plates are again 
thoroughly washed in clear water, assorted and placed in boshes, under 
water, for transportation to the tinning department—this to prevent 
oxidation of the thoroughly cleaned surfaces wnich, as you know, takes 
place quite readily. 


Tinning Equipment. | 


The tinning set is composed of a cast-iron pot, or receptacle, in 
which is melted the proper amount of pure pig tin and the tinning ma- 
chine, The tinning machine proper is composed of guides and rolls, 


held in proper position and alignment by substantial housing. The 
one end and bottom of the machine is composed of guides, the other 
end carries the rolls, usually two sets, arranged horizontally, one 
above the other, the plates in the tinning operation being entered 
through the guides and emerging through the rolls. On one end of 
the pot, or the intake end, is placed a quantity of proper flux, the 
function of which is to thoroughly and finally clean the surface of the 
sheet, in the absence of atmospheric conditions, and bring it to a 
proper condition from the standpoint of cleanliness to thoroughly 
and properly amalgamate with the tin. This flux, as well as the oil 
which is placed on the other end of the pot, is kept at a proper work- 
ing temperature by contact with the bath of molten tin on which they 
rest. 


Tinning Operation. 


The plates are taken consequently from the water bath and passed 
singly through the pot, first through the flux by means of the guides, 
emerging from the flux, the plate passes next through the bath of 
molten tin, the function of which is first to bring the sheet up to the 
proper coating temperature and finally to adhere to and properly cover 
the surface. Finally the plate, upon emerging from the tin bath, passes 
through the two sets of rolls in succession, the function of these being 
to act as conveyors and to assist in the proper distribution of the tin 
over the surface of the plate. The bottom pair of rolls is entirely sub- 
merged in palm oil, so that the plate on leaving the metal bath is con- 
stantly in contact with palm oil until it finally leaves the pot through 
the second, or exit, pair of rolls; these being located at the top of the 
oil bath and partially exposed, so that they can be inspected and kept 
at all times in a proper condition for finally finishing the sheet. The 
function of the oil is to keep the coating of the sheet in a molten 
condition, to secure as uniform a flow of the metal as possible and to 
give proper lustre to it; the temperature of the oil bath gradually re- 
duces from the point of contact with the tin to the top of the. bath. 
In the nip of the top rolls, or the opening between their point of con- 
tact and the top, is constantly kept a quantity of fresh palm oil, 
for the purpose of giving a final finish and lustre to the product. 

Cleaning. 

On emerging from the tin bath plate naturally carries some traces 
of the oil through which it has just passed, and the next step in the 
operation is to convey each singly through a cleaning mixture. 
which may be of any absorbant material, soft enough as not to scratch 
or mar the plate; this may be either Bran, Sawdust, or any other simi- 
lar substance. Emerging from this cleaning operation, the sheet is 
passed through a series of Buffing rolls, which remove the dust re- 
sulting from the cleaning mixture. 


Assorting, Etc. 


The plate is then transferred to the Assorting Room, where each 
individual sheet is inspected for defects, and where the product is 
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Ayars Machine Company, 


Rotary Pea and Bean Filler. 


Will fill and brine Peas, Baked Beans. Green Lima Beans, Red Kidney Beans, 
Hominy, Gooseberries, Blueberries, and anything else of a like nature. 

The regular machine is made for No. 2 cans, but it may be built specially 
for No. 1 cans, or for No. 3 cans, or machine made interchangeable for all three 
sizes. 


Ayars Universal Syruping Machine. It not only fills the cans regularly, but) puts an accurately measured 

amount of brine in each can, thus insuring uniformity of goods. 

This machine automatically fills the cans or glass jars to within an 

exact distance of the top. The height of the fill may be varied as desired. Capacity of machine is 70 to 90 cans per minute according to require- 
The cans are carried on an endless belt under the filling funnels. ments, 

The springs hold the cans tight against the dises, making an airtight seal, Floor space required, Ix ¢ feet, with delivery chain at on side, 

It can be used to fill any liquid or semi-liquid substance. 


The cans are delivered automatically to the feed end of the Ex 
hauster, or Capper or ot herwise as desired. 
Capacity cans in 10 hours. 


| EXHAUSTER 
with Top Removed 


Notice Cans travel close together 


Saving lots of Steam. 


. . . . . 4 2 

Phis machine is arranged with a flat continuous carrier chain, 12% inches wide, King Tomato Filler. 
running very slow through the box from end to end and is arranged with a dise at each at Ver : 

wie. Phis machine is made with two plungers, the large 
end. The cans are fed on to one dise, which places cans on the carrier chain, This dise or ; : 

inclined plunger pushes the bulk of the tomatoes into the 

having greater speed fills the chain solid with cans, making four rows of No. 2 or three : ‘ 
can without any undue force, and the smaller plunger, 
rows of No. 3 cans. They are carried out in a single row at the other end by the other : Plog any : 
dise which works vertically, then pushes what is in the mouth 


piece into the can. — If tomatoes are sorted the pack can 


The cans are carried through the exhauster in about 2 inches of boiling water, in equal hand pack. 

addition to the steam, and it does not therefore require much steam. \ number of special attachments are made for this 
This machine is of great advantage over other Exhausters, as the cans are close machine. 

together, leaving no space and saving lots of steam. It takes up less room and does not A special machine is made for gallon cans, also for 

heat up the factory. filling open top cans. 


Floor space required 16 feet long by 1% feet wide. Capacity is about 40 cans per minute. 
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Ayars Universal Continuous Capper. 


This machine is made to cap any size round can, the regular machine taking any size froma No. 1 flat to a No. 3 tall, without extra 
attachments other than steels for different size openings. 

It only requires a few minutes to change the machine from one size to another. The steels are so made that they can be taken out while 
the machine is hot, without any inconvenience. 

Cans revolve mechanically under the wiping brush and are wiped absolutely clean. They are fed at one end of the machine and delivered 
at the other, 

Steels are enclosed in a fire box so that none of the flame can get on the lower edge of the steel and dirty it. 
, Solder is all fed at one point and one adjustment adjusts all the wires. The feed can be varied from 1-16 imch on one wire to 3-8 inch each on 
seven wires, so that any range of feed can be secured. 

Each machine is equipped with a Tipping Attachment. The cans are tipped as fast as they can be capped. This attachment is very simple in 
construction and there is little about it to get out of order. 

It also has a flux applying device. 

Capacity is 75 cans per minute. Also made with a double tipper and fluxer for high speed, capacity 90 to 100 cans per minute. 

A special machine is made for gallon cans. 

The Standard Machine requires about 1H. P. to run it and only occupies a floor space of 5.x 17 feet. 

A carrier is furnished to convey the finished can to the rear of the machine. 


Ayars’ Double Tomato Filler 


Has double plungers, double can feeds, dou. 
ble reamers and’ pluggers, therefore having 
double capacity. It is well built, the hoppers 
and funnels being white enameled. Ifopper 
has opening for two plungers, the tomatoes can- 
not bridge, and includes the patent V shaped 
neck which causes the tomatoes to get in front 


of the plunger without mashing the fruit. 


Capacity of this machine is about 80 cans 


per minute. 


Also manufacturers of Corn 
Cooker- Fillers, Corn Silkers, Corn 
Cutters, Corn Shakers, Power Scald- 
ers and Washers, Test Boxes, Power 

' Cranes, Electric Process Clocks and 
Ayars Double Tomato Filler. other canning factory machinery. 
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classified into Primes, Wasters, Menders, and Waste Sheets. The 
Primes and Wasters are then counted, weighed, boxed and stencilled, 
and are ready for shipment to the consumer. 
- The Mender is a plate carrying some defect which can be corrected 
by again running through the Tinning Machine, and these are returned 
to the Tinning Department for that purpose. 


Variations in Coating Unavoidable. 


Certain fluctuations, or variations, in the weight of the coating 
cannot be avoided in the tinning operation; variations in the tempera- 
ture of the bath, consistency and temperature of the oil, irregularity 
of gauge in the black plate, and general surface condition, all being 
factors to be reckoned with. Nor has the art of tinning reached such 
a point of perfection that the molten tin, even with the assistance of 
the tinning rolls, can be made to flow evenly, and uniformly cover 
every portion of the plate, assuming that the plate was perfectly uni- 
form in thickness. 

When the various stages of the operation through which the ma- 
terial has passed have been properly performed, we have a resultant 
product which should, and we believe does, satisfactorily meet every 
requirement. 

It may be pertinent to say at this point that various grades of 
coated plates are made, ranging from Coke product to Dairy stock, 
carrying as much as eleven pounds of tin per base box. The amount 
of tin which the plate carries is governed within certain limits by the 
various speeds at which the plate passes through the metal, and the 
roll adjustment; however, for plates carrying the heavier coatings, a 
different machine must be used to accomplish the purpose, and plates 
redipped in many instances. 

We have outlined, we hope, in a fairly comprehensive manner, and 
sufficiently in detail, the various processes through which the material 
passes in its course of conversion from tin bars to finished coated plates. 
We cannot leave this subject, however, without defining clearly the 
products resulting from the manufacture of coke plates; these we 
have stated above to be Primes, Wasters, Menders and Waste Sheets. 
The disposition of the Menders has already been referred to; they being 
returned to the Tinning Department and retreated. Waste sheets are 
virtually scrap, and are the result of the plates being bent, or torn, 
and rendered unfit for any purpose, save that of de-tinning; they are, 
without exception, disposed of for this purpose. 

A Prime plate is not necessarily a perfect plate, but may have 
minute defects, some discernible on extremely close inspection, and 
some not discernible to the naked eye, and it is no doubt proper at this 
time to state that with the present knowledge of the art of tinning it 
is impossible to make perfectly coated plates. 

The Waster sheet is probably more improperly understood than 
any other of the resultant products, and we believe it is only proper 
and in justification of the manufacturer and canner that this grade 
of plate be clearly understood. A Waster plate is made such on ac- 
count of various defects. A plate not properly squared, that is, having 
a round corner, or a ragged edge, is known and classified as a Waster. 
The body of the plate in this instance is just as well coated as any 
Prime plate, it being classed as a Waster purely for the reason above 
indicated. It may reperesent, and does represent, to the consumer, 
some loss on account of this irregularity, and for this reason is so 
classified. Again, a plate which has one or more fairly large uncoated 
spots is classified as a Waster; or a plate which may have blisters, or 
a series of blisters, is classified as a waster; however, it must be borne 
in mind that when the purchaser of this product discards the particular 
defect, the remaining portion of the plate is absolutely Prime. In our 
regular practice a quantity of material is manufactured, say in size 
20 x 28 inches; the wasters resulting from this process are cut in two, 
making sheets 14 x 20 inches, which are again assorted, and a large 
percentage of perfectly Prime plates of this size obtained. So in the 
operation of the can maker, if he discards, as we have no doubt he does, 
the particular portion of the sheet or plate carrying the defect, he is 
entirely justified in using the remainder, or unaffected portion, for 
high class work, as it is equal in every respect to the Primes which 
he has purchased as such. If, on account of improper pickling, or for 
any other reason, a large area of the plate is uncoated, or improperly 
coated, it would be classified as a Waste sheet and disposed of as 
previously indicated. 

. We have stated that certain surface irregularities exist on Coke 
plates, and when we say this in connection with Coke plates, we 
desire to state that it is equally true of Charcoal plates, although 
carrying a much greater amount of tin coating. . The additional metal 
does not cover up the minute defects, nor is the flow of metal any more 
uniform, indeed this feature is exaggerated in heavier coated plates, 
the difference in the coating between the maximum and minimum points 
on the Coke plate being much less than the difference between the 
maximum 2nd minimum points on the heavier coated plates. Within 
the last few years methods have been outlined to show or indicate 
small uncoated spots in the finished plate; this you are no doubt all 
familiar with, as they have been published in the leading technical 
journals and in certain technical works on the subject. We do not 
believe the tests recommended are accurate or authentic, and are con- 
vineced that they are misleading, which conclusion is not the result 
of theory or guess work, but of actual experiments. 


Adverse Legislation. 


A number of times within the past few years legislation has been 
proposed in connection with the manufacture of tin plate for the Can- 
ning Trade which is absolutely impracticable, and therefore justifies 
the conclusion that it was devised by persons not informed of the 
possibilities of the industry. Our plants are open at all times, and our 
knowledge of the art at the disposal of any committee proposing legis- 
lation, or representing the Pure Food Department of the National 
Government. How far-reaching ill-advised legislation may be cannot 
be over-estimated. Assuming that legislation would make necessary 
the consumption of 50, 75 or 100 per cent. more metal or tin for the 
Canning Trade than is the case at present, the increased cost would, 


we believe, be excessive and finally prohibitive to the consumer. To 
pursue this phase of the case further: the increased cost would be rep- 
resented by the difference in the amount of tin used. We know of no 
market, or commodity, more susceptible of manipulation, and held more 
closely, than is the pig tin market, and should it become a fact that 
more tin would be used in this country hereafter, we firmly believe 
that the price of tin could, and would, be put to an extremely high 
figure, thereby imposing a hardship on the manufacture and consumer, 
including every manufacturer and consumer of tin plate, whether 
engaged in the canning industry or any other. This phase of the sub- 
ject is a grave one, and unless proper care be exercised, the net_result 
will be to divert a considerable amount of business from the use of tin 
plate and tin plate products, to the use of some other commodity or 
container, be it whatever it may. 

For many years considerable quantities of canned goods have been 
exported to various foreign countries, and the domestic pack of such 
countries put up in cans made of plate carrying less tin than we use 
in the United States. Some of these countries have undoubtedly investi- 
gated health conditions more thoroughly than we, and as there are no 
regulations in them regarding the tin plate used in the manufacture 
of their containers, it justifies the conclusion that in the opinion of 
health officers of these countries, public health is not menaced by the 
amount of tin on American plates, or even by the lesser amount of tin 
on foreign plates. 

We know of no authentic instances where harm has resulted to the 
consumer from the use of containers made of regular Coke product, and 
while some loss to the packer may have occurred at times on account 
of perforations of the container, we have no temerity in saying to you 
gentlemen engaged in the canning industry, that your manufacturing 
operation is surrounded by many features similar to our own; that the 
same personal equation enters into your practice as into ours; that 
the same physical and chemical laws are operative and surround your 
operations with limitations which cannot be ignored, but must be 
reckoned with in a thoroughly scientific manner, and that the same 
necessity undoubtedly exists to bring to bear upon the subject the high- 
est scientific knowledge which can be obtained. This is not said in the 
nature of a criticism, as we are not prepared to say that it has not 
been done in the canning industry, but if not, it is a fit subject for seri- 
ous thought. That harm is done, and that losses are suffered by the 
canner through faulty or under-processing of his goods, we do not be- 
lieve can be successfully contradicted, and it is hardly good business 
judgment to blame all the ills incident to the Canning Trade on the tin 
plate maker, ignoring possibly certain fixed natural laws and limita- 
tions. We do not believe that any more difficulty is experienced today 
by the canner or consumer, properly attributable to faulty tin plate, 
than was the case a number of years ago; indeed we will go further 
and say that we do not believe there is as much difficulty. Undoubtedly 
changes have been made in your methods of processing and preserving 
and these may account in a measure for seeming irregularities in the 
container. However, we believe you are all interested in overcoming 
certain losses and difficulties incident to your business, and we, as 
manufacturers of tin plate, are desirous of furnishing the can maker 
the best grade of tin plate possible to manufacture; therefore, nothing 
of value can be obtained by producing responsibility where it does not 
properly belong, but a proper appreciation, understanding, and scien- 
tific study of all features in connection with the industry, seems to be 
the most logical thing to be attended to first. 


Salts of Tin. 


A recent bulletin, issued by the Pure Food Department, places a 
limit on the amount of salts of tin permissible in canned goods, and it 
is, we hope, pertinent for us to say at this time that the amount of 
salts of tin found in canned goods is not proportionate to the amount 
of tin on the container. In other words, whether the tin plate used 
in the manufacture of the cans be of coke quality, Kanners Special, or 
1, 2, or 3A Charcoal, the amount of salts of tin will not be materially 
influenced, the addition of tin being no safeguard against the forma- 
tion of salts of tin, but rather showing a disposition to contribute to 
it; certain it is that it does not in any. way, or to any extent, reduce 
its amount. 

We do not desire to be misunderstood, and will say frankly that 
our company is willing and ready to furnish tin plate carrying any 
amount of tin you may desire, at a proper and just price, which cannot, 
however, be measured, or even approximated, by present differentials, 
and which from our standpoint might readily réach a point which to 
you now would seem utterly impossible. The important thought, and 
the most disturbing one to us, as it should be to packers generally, is 
that ill-advised legislation and agitation will undoubtedly result in 
costs to the packer and the consumer, so excessive perhaps as to place 
their business in jeopardy. Nor will the harm be confined alone to the 
packer, as every consumer of tin plate will suffer, not only in direct 
proportion to the increased cost and quantity of tin, but in making a 
final cost for his products possibly so high as to make imperative the 
use of substitutes, to the permanent injury of his business. Today the 
price of pig tin is approximately 41 cents per pound, and has in the 
past reached 50 cents per pound. Should we be forced to use but one 
additional pound of tin per base box for the canning trade, it would 
mean, at least, an additional cost of 41 cents per box, or $8.20 per ton. 
Tin can today almost be classed among the precious metals, and the 
rapidity with which the cost of tin plate will increase if the use of 
more tin is made compulsory, is to say the least, alarming. 

We thank you ladies and gentlemen for your very courteous at- 
tention to what we have had to say, and sincerely hope and trust that 
something may have been brought to your attention that will prove 
of future benefit to all concerned. 


PRESIDENT SEARS: I hope that there won’t be any more 


leave the hall than is necessary. We are going to have something 
good here pretty soon. If you are getting thirsty, just hold up 
your hands and we will have it brought to you very quietly and 
nicely. 

Now, we have got @ program here that is full of good meat, 
something that will do you good. We are going to have an inter- 
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mission in a little while, and we can all get out and have a smoke 
and a drink. I am sure that you have been interested in the re- 
marks you have heard along practical lines. We have heard today 
the facts that we have been longing for. 

We have got another speaker on the same subject but it is 
different. The next subject of discussion is ‘Comparative Methods 
of Manufacturing American and Foreign Tin Plate.” 

Now, it is a common belief and I have heard it since I was 
a mere boy—and that is a long time ago—that if we only had that 
good old fashioned plate that we used to have when our grand- 
tathers commenced to put up hermetically sealed goods, there would 
be no trouble about this thing. 

Now, let me tell you in that can of corn that I was telling you 
about just a few moments ago the canners used to analyse the tin 
plate and find how many millograms and pennyweights or whatever 
it was to the square inch or to the body of the can; and they took 
ordinary coated plate that is used now by the canners and he found 
there was a good deal less tin on the plate used forty years ago 
than there is used today on what we call poor plate—what 
people might want to call poor plate; and we also got a notion that 
the foreigner was making something better than we did, and, there- 
fore, we ought to have foreign plate. In other words, we bemoaned 
the fact that American manufacturers had secured all the business, 
making us poor plate; and it is a fact that they are making better 
plate than has ever been made anywhere on God’s footstool. Now, 
we are going to hear the Comparative Methods from my friend 
Follet, Vice-President of the Standard Tin Plate Company, Cannons- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of introducing 
Mr. Follet. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF MANUFACTURING AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN TIN PLATES. 


By LOUIS FOLLET, Vice President Standard Tin Plate Co. 


Mr. Chairman, Officers of this Convention, Ladies and Gentle- 
men—wWhile the subject of my discourse at this meeting is ‘“Com- 
parative methods ot manutacturing American and Foreign Tin 
Plate,’ I do not know that | can give you any better information 
than that which Mr. S. A. Davis nas already disclosed to you in 
his address preceding mine. However, and in full support of his 
arguments regarding the care that is taken by the American Tin 
Plate Manufacturer, | can possibly add to this some interesting 
remarks during the life of my association with the business dating 
back to the year 1880, and thereby give you the history of my 
experience in the business, admittedly more in a commercial way 
than that of the practical end of the manufacture; both of which, 
however, are equally linked as regards the necessities of the busi- 
ness, the demands of the trade and other points that come up in 
the respective lines of practical and commercial life that necessi- 
tate working in harmony to maintain the business and promote 
mutual success. I will, therefore, merely outline to you practically 
a history of the progress of this great business of Tin Plate manu- 
facture since my earlier days in the business to the present time. 

My recollection carries me back to my first job in a tin mill. 
Understand, gentlemen, | am not going to give you the story of 
my life, such as it were, but 1 want to carry you along with me 
on the history of the progress of the business, as it has been so 
interesting to me that I want, as far as possible, to start and 
explain to you, since my life in this great development, so | will 
say that my first job was the working out of the forge yields, by 
which you will understand that, in those days, tin plate was made 
from forged or puddled iron. I do not think it necessary to explain 
the process of puddling, but in the manufacture of the plate, the 
iron was puddled, as you can no doubt see it done in some in- 
stances for other purposes, even in these days, and when the slag 
was run off and this great, big ball of puddled iron was ready 
for further operation, it was then taken to a steam hammer: this 
hammer forcing its weight on the ball of puddled iron and forming 
the ball into the shape of a billet or ingot; this hammering of 
the iron scatters the sparks practically dispelling the gases and sul- 
phurous matters contained in the original puddled ball of iron 
mentioned. When completed to the given shape, or sufficiently 
hammered in the opinion of the man _ experienced at _ the 
hammer under the training of the management of the mill, 
this large billet or ingot was taken to a heating furnace to be, 
naturally reheated for rolling into a sheet bar. When so ready, 
it was put through the bar mill, rolled into the bar to the length 
and gauge specified, in order that each piece of this bar that would 
be cut to certain lengths would, when finished, pack a given number 
of sheets in a box of tin plate to a specified weight. From the time 
that this billet was rolled into the bar until the time it was coated 
in the tin house, there was practically very little difference in the 
mode of manufacture compared with the present time, as Mr. Davis 
previously explained to you, with some few exceptions that I will 
explain later in this address. A change was made shortly after 
my first experience of tin plate made from puddled iron, to the em- 
ployment of Sieman’s Acid Process Open Hearth Steel that was sub- 
stituted for puddled iron, approximately about the year 1882. The 
forges were pulled down and the open hearth steel furnaces ‘got 
busy” with almost every company in Wales. It is not necessary 
for me to go into the details of the manufacture of open hearth 
steel. This, as in case of puddled iron, is well known, and if not, 
can be very easily determined upon by those ignorant of such man- 
ufacture, as I wish to confine myself principally to the tin plate 


business, as in the opening remarks of this address. Therefore, in . 


the use of open hearth steel, as explained, it was merely a substi- 
tution and went through practically the same process from the billet 
to the finished tin plate, when packed as previously. 


Previous to the time of the McKinley tariff, the Welsh tin plate 
manufacturer enjoyed practically all of the consumption of tin 
plate in the United States, and for many years their mills were 
managed harmoniously, carefully and profitably, never dreaming 
that the day would be so soon as it was that their trade with the 
United States would be practically shut off. Touching upon the 
management and workmanship, and consistent with a conservatism 
such as Great Britain has had the reputation of for so many years, 
there was scarcely any interruption from year to year in the con- 
duct of the mill and the employes. A boy, for instance, would start 
to learn the business; he would take his job at the cold rolls and 
he would gradually work his way up until he became a rollerman, 
and this would take him many years. You would scarcely even 
find a business enterprise interrupted by capital being invested in 
same by anyone but those who would be brought up to that business, 
understood it thoroughly, practically learning its trade from cnila, 
hood, so that both capitalist and laborer understood absolutely their 
respective responsibilities and their trade. There were no “rolling 
stones’’ from one mill to another or from one part of the country to 
another. Care was certainly given, and particular care, to the 
manufacture of each sheet. There always seemed to be plenty of 
time for this and there was no forced production. 

We then find the change prevalent, following the passage of 
the McKinley tariff. The National Governmental statistics show us 
that in the year 1891, the total importations of tin plate from the 
United Kingdom was 1,033,531,124 pounds, at a valuation of $35,- 
645,076.00; combining the importations of other countries with that 
of the United Kingdom in the year 1891, the total importations to 
the United States of tin plate was 1,036,489,074 pounds, at a total 
valuation of $35,746,920.00. We then follow with the results of 
the McKinley tariff; compare the above figures with that of the 
importations of tin plate to the United States in the year 1892, 
when governmental figures show us a total from the United Kingdom 
of 421,838,482 pounds, at a valuation of $12,304,233; combining 
these figures again with the importations from all other countries, 
the United States imported 422,176,202 pounds, at a valuation of 
$12,315,562; gradually decreasing almost each year from 1892 to 
the year 1910 to the following figures; in the latter year, 1910, 
the importations being 153,707,447 pounds, at a valuation of $4,315,- 
459, and combining with all other countries, making a total for 
the year 1910 of 154,566,599 pounds, at a valuation of $4,355,129, 
total for the year 1910, or practically falling off in the importations 
of tin plate comparatively, in the year 1891 as with the year 1910, 
of 88% valuation. No wonder, gentlemen, that the ‘‘time honored 
and late President, William McKinley” can have justly been called 
the ‘‘Father of the Tin Plate Industries of the United States.” I 
will also call further attention to the fact that on the above figures, 
while I have not compiled them accurately, should be considered a 
great quantity of tin plate importations into this country for re- 
export, owing to the return of about 99% of the duty paid on 
same when being shipped out in the finished article. This alone, 
I would judge, amounting in the neighborhood of 1,500,000 base 
boxes per annum, and which would look very acceptable to the pres- 
ent tin plate manufacturers on the present capacity of this country, 
should it be possible for all to sompete on this business on a profit- 
able basis against the re-export refund proposition enabling the 
foreign manufacturers to get preference thereon, owing to the 
cheaper cost of making his goods compared with the United States. 

Let us now follow on my history: the company for whom I 
was working grasped the situation and prepared for the attack by 
going themselves to this country, incorporating, and building what 
I claim to be one of, if not the first complete tin plate mill in this 
country. In fact, it was a typical welsh mill, even importing their 
own machinery, rolls, etc. From then, the industry began to grow; it 
was during the time of the Cleveland campaign in the year 1892 that 
this particular, English or Welsh firm broke ground for the tin plate 
mill. There were many comments; it was intimated to me more than 
once that the whole thing was “a bluff;” that we never could make 
tin plate satisfactorily in this country; we did not have the right kind 
of labor; we did not have the right kind of climate; we had no experi- 
enced workmen and we could not get men to come from the “old coun- 
try” over here on their own responsibility, and which they would natur- 
ally have to do, owing to the employment labor laws prohibiting a 
manufacturer, or anyone else, from engaging a man in any country 
in any particular line for service in this country. Many were the re- 
marks, and many were the slurs during that campaign against tin plate 
manufacture in this country, but we kept at it. Now, let me tell you 
the history of the labor in connection with same. When we first started 
our mill, we found that a number of men were naturally forced over 
to this country looking for a job. What else could they do? These poor 
fellows, as I previously explained, in their connection with the manu- 
facture from boyhood in Wales, were thrown out on their own resources. 
The mills were gradually closing down in Wales, new mills were 
gradually being built up in this country; the Welch captilist was dis- 
heartened for the time being, but history proves, and I am happy to say 
so, that he was not discouraged; he looked for other markets; United 
States looked for this market and she got it. A number of these’men 
who came over naturally got jobs. I will relate a little incident in 
connection with the labor question in the manufacture of tin plate. 
We had an eight mill plant employing some 500 or 600 men; they were 
made up on the principal jobs with the Welchmen who came over, 
filling in as best we could, with American labor. One day I was talking 
with a newspaper reporter, in a friendly way, he said to me: “Follet, 
don’t you think an American man can handle that tin plate business 
and roll sheets just as good as the Welshman can?” I told him that 
from observation, and not that I intended it at all for publication, that 
the keenness of the American man, and the American workman particu- 
larly, would, in my opinion undoubtedly supplant the Welsh workman 
within one or two years. He seemed to be very much elated over this. 
You know how an American loves to hear his fellow praised, just as 
other countries do in their own nationalities, and he undertook to print, 
that evening in this little town, a large head-line, “Americans versus 
Welsh Workmen.” I was very much chagrined at the time, although 
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I stuck to my opinion, naturally, on what I believed would come. I 
had to face an indignation meeting from a committee of Welshmen, 
and it was very hard, considering that I had practically worked side 
by side with them in my respective line, also from boyhood. However, 
gentlemen, what happened? The Welshmen did practically “throw up 
the sponge” to the American. All of our mills were being filled up; 
the American was learning to be a rollerman and accomplishing him- 
self in a way to hold the job within one or two years after his em- 
ployment, against the life-time apprenticeship and experience of the 
Welshman to maintain a similar position, resulting to the entire bene- 
fit of the American workmen within two years after the establishing 
of tin plate manufacturing in this country. Why, gentlemen, think of 
it; in the State of Pennsylvania alone, the capital invested in the tin 
plate business is approximately $11,000,000.00. There is paid out in 
wages in the business yearly, over $7,000,000.00; the business employ- 
ing approximately from 9,000 to 10,000 people. This alone, refers to 
the State of Pennsylvania where principally the mills are scattered, 
and I am not giving you these figures from a point of absolute accuracy, 
but merely to enliven you on the growth of the industry and what it 
means to this country. We have today in this country nineteen different 
independent plants interested in the tin plate manufacturing business, 
with seventeen plants, I believe, of the American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company, representing in all some 360 mills. By a mill, as we under- 
stand it, | mean comprising a pair and heating furnace, and one stand of 
rolls; 1 would aggregate, all told, throughout a mill, including of course 
all departments, tin-house, and so on, in addition to the hot mill, seventy 
employes to an individual mill capacity, making an army of wage earn- 
ers in tin plate business in this country today of some 25,000 people. 
Their wages, of course, varying from $8.00 a day down, including boys 
and girls, or approximately an average wage of all employes combined 
of $2.80, showing that there are being paid out in wages in the tin and 
terne plate industry, as aforesaid, of some $70,000.00 daily wages, tak- 
ing the average working days during the year of 280, thereby making 
the aggregate amount of wages paid per annum in the tin plate busi- 
ness $19,600,000.00. 

Gentlemen, we have heard and read recently a great deal of dis- 
cussion upon the manufacture of tin plate. Mr. Davis has pointed out 
to you the cost of such production ,or manufacture; I have, therefore, 
endeavored not to dwell upon this feature more than what would be 
considered in union with the history subject of same, but I want to 
say further, in taking the comparative methods between Wales and this 
country, have you, gentlemen, overlooked the evolution of commerce? 
Is it not in the history of every business, not only for the last thirty 
years, and which my subject embodies, but even in the last ten years, 
there has been a rush and a demand to force production in almost every 
line? Take for instance the raw materials which we use. 

Let me also assure you that the manufacturer of tin plate today 
seeks the market supplying the best kind of raw materials for his use, 
constantly watching the quality of his steel, Palm oil and the purest 
pig tin that embody the principal uses in the manufacture. 

Have we the same kind of labor, or can we hope to, that will stay 
at its particular line of business and work up to it as in the former 
days? It may be the “Old Country” folks were a little slow, but let 
me ask you, may be they were a little more perfect in their work? 
Again, commercial requirements are far more critical than they were 
in the former days, and you will all agree that the American Tin Plate 
manufacturer, not only from his disposition, but also the forces of his 
competition, compelled him to listen, more to the requirements and 
uses to which his manufacture is put. I pointed out to you that from 
time the bar was cut to be rolled out into a sheet to be made 
into a tin plate in the Welsh mill that there has been practically very 
little change made beyond this increased output, and so on. The Welsh 


—manufacturer adapted himself to the American method and is follow- 


ing them today; he is using the same Bessemer sheet bar as we are; in 
fact, at times, such bar being exported for his use, but I do not believe, 
and I cannot see that the Welsh Tin Plate, as made today, is any better, 
or even as good as the American manufacture. Let me give you some 
instances; was there ever such a thing thought of as rolling sheets to 
all kinds of odd sizes, in the “Old Times” to satisfy the demand of the 
trade? “No; everything was a 14 x 20 and 20 x 28. Did the Welsh 
manufacturer study the whims and fancies of the can maker or the 
packer, on which way a sheet should be rolled in the mills, with the 
grain of the steel, or against the grain of the steel? Was there as 
much care given as there is today to the assorting of prime sheets from 
waster sheets, and under the present possibilities of the inventive mind, 
have we not the very finest machinery, or is there a tin plate manufac- 
turer who is not willing to buy the very best machines for the uniform 
coating of the tin upon the steel sheet, as far as practicable, and one 
of the most important features that has been given particular 
attention is the cleaning o fthe sheets? Did they pay so much attention 
to this in the “Old Days” of the Welsh manufacture? Emphatically 
no; today we have machines employed for this purpose that clean our 
sheets absolutely. Previously in the Welsh manufacture, they were 
merely rubbed over with bran by a girl, and polished off as well as pos- 
sible by hand by the use of an ordinary sheepskin. All these details 
have been developed and studied out to what might be for the benefit 
of the can user and the packer, and credit should, and I believe is given 
the Welshman, while today he has sought his other markets, and we are 
happy to know he is busy as his mills can possibly be, but he has recog- 
nized the improvements and advancements in our manufacture and en- 
deavored to adopt it all if possible. Again, on this subject of commercial 
evolution, take the can making machinery, take the packer’s methods of 
containing the food in the cans. When cans can be turned out at 100 
per minute or more, necessary to meet the demand of the packer in 
order to cheapen the cost of can making on competitive necessities and 
to turn over to the packer a can at the cheapest possible price, which 
again in his own particular line of packing so necessitates his demand; 
when food is packed, practically also by machinery, might there not 
be some reasons for defects that have been intimated in the recent 
controversy on the subject of tin plate that would possibly reflect more, 
or anyway some, upon the methods of the packer more than it would 
upon the methods of the tin plate manufacturer. I consider that the 


tin plate manufacturer is naturally at the mercy of the user of its 
goods. It cannot do impossibilities that might be demanded of it any 
more than could any other manufacturing concern, even a packer or 
a canner, but I will say, and I believe truthfully, that in the minds of 
the tin plate manufacturer, he is always looking for something to im- 
prove product as far as possible; his mills are practically open for those 
to visit it to criticise, or even suggest improvements. We can mske a 
cheap article, or we can make a high grade article and are we not 
entitled to a proper return according to the demand; and while in this 
address, I have attempted to enlighten you on the progress of the in- 
dustry and my opinion on the subject at issue in connection with the 
quality of tin plate, I am sure you would not wish to jeopardize the 
continuance of growth on the figures as presented to you at the present 
time, but if there can be any improvement, or if there is any fault 
that can be adjusted in line with the method of the manufacture of 
tin plate, I am sure that there is not only one, but all of the mann- 
facturers that would gladly welcome any practical, or possible sugges- 
gestion, in this regard; believing myself, however, that the industry, 
practically now growing out of its babyhood, should be encouraged to 
proceed, not jeopardized by measures brought forth by possibly peopie 
ignorant of the conditions as they really exist, and I ean safely pro- 
claim that the Coke Tin Plate grade that is made today in this country 
is as good a plate as practical to all conditions surrounding it, not only 
in this country, but in competition with the world generally. 

Thanking you, gentlemen, for your attention. (Applause.) 

MR. SEARS: We have got another subject to be discussed by 
a gentleman whom you all know; and while I don’t want to put this 
good information into you people by hypodermic injection, I hope 
you will stay around close by where you can get a good absorption. 
If you will agree to come back and sit on these chairs long enough 
you may get enough to last you until you come back next year 
when you get through. Some of the people leaving the hall have 
probably noticed what the subject was. They kick themselves so 
hard for not getting something for nothing by not getting into the 
band wagon—and taking this insurance that the canners’ exchange 
offers—that they don’t like to hear about it; it makes them sore. 
Now, for just ten minutes, which will then conclude your program, 
we will listen to our friend Mr. Bailey on the subject of mutual in- 
surance at the Canners’ Exchange. 

MR. BAILEY: You probably have noticed on the program, 
ladies and gentlemen, that you were to be addressed by Mr. Van 
Camp. He has been called to the Pacific Coast and has asked me 
to make a brief statement here calling the attention of all the can- 
ners who might be present to the advantages to be gained by be- 
coming subscribers to the Exchange. I have prepared a brief sum- 
mary of the work up to the first of the year. 

Canners’ Exchange has just completed its third year with a 
saving to subscribers of more than $112,000, which added to the 
two previous years’ savings makes a total in excess of $182,000 for 
the three years. Of this saving $148,000 has been distributed to 
Subscribers in actual cash and $34,000 placed to the individual 
credit of the present Subscriber’s accounts. 

The first year was naturally small, as the packers were trying 
out the proposition, but with each succeeding year have come large 
increases and we expect a still larger increase for 1911. 

At the close of our books December 3ist, last, we had cash 
assets of more than $223,000 of which about $220,000 was cash in 
bank. 

The packers generally are recognizing that the utility and feasi- 
bility of the plan has been thoroughly demonstrated and new Sub- 
scribers are constantly coming in and those who have been Sub- 
scribers for a.greater or less length of time are seeing that it is to 
their interest to place as much insurance at Canners’ Exchange as 
we can take. 

When Mr. Warner first presented the plan many thought he 
was making promises that could not be fulfilled, but our experience 
has shown that we have done forty per cent. better in the way of 
saving than he estimated. 

If there are any canners who are waiting for us to lay up a 
large surplus with the idea that they can get in later and share in 
what has already been done, they are wrong, for any surplus that 
is laid up belongs wholly and entirely to the men who were instru- 
mental in laying it up. The Subscribers’ accounts are credited each 
month with their proportion of the savings and only those who were 
subscribers on the first day of that month participate, so do not 
think for a moment that the old subscribers are going to divide 
up savings that have already been made. 

What I am trying to impress upon you is that opportunity has 
been knocking at your door for three years and those of you who 
have let it slip by have lost the saving for that time and can never 
make it up, but you still have the opportunity for the future, and 
the quicker you get in the better you will be off. 

IT am speaking now both of those who are not subscribers at. 
all, and of those who are only placing a part of their insurance with 
us. Let me explain to you why an increase in the number of our 
subscribers is beneficial to all subscribers. In the first place, the 
more subscribers we have and the larger number of risks, the better 
average we secure. In other words, the more even experience we 
can expect from year to year. Then as more subscribers come up to 
our maximum line we can carry more insurance on each plant, mak- 
ing the saving to each subscriber greater. 

Are you afraid that you would not get your money in case of 
a fire? 

There is absolutely no question about this. We have ample 
cash assets and our policy has more financial backing than the poli- 
cies of the largest stock companies. 

Are you afraid of assuming the liability? 

Look at our experience over a period of three years. In fact, 
you are assuming no more liability under our plan than you are 
when insuring in the stock companies, for the reason that they 
make us canners pay all losses on canning factories with a profit 
added and an expense account of forty per cent. All the subscrib- 


ers at Canners’ Exchange assume to do, is to pay the losses and this, 
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with half the expense and on the cream of the business. Under the 
stock companies’ plan he is obliged to pay his proportion of the con- 
flagration hazard. How many of us are subject to this hazard? 
Very few, yet we are taxed for it by the stock companies. Can- 
ners’ Exchange gets away from this conflagration hazard. 

Mr. Henry Evans, President of the Continental Insurance Company 
and the Fidelity Phoenix. Insurance Company and the man who con- 
trols more insurance capital than any other one man in the United 
States, is quoted in the Chicago Record Herald recently as testify- 
ing before a Legislative Committee in New York State as follows: 

“My only interest in the fire hazard is in the large cities for 
outside of this insurance is a sure game for those who know how 
to run it.” 

This clearly shows that Mr. Evans considers insurance a sure 
gain where the conflagration hazard is eliminated. 

Canners’ Exchange benefits the canning industry indirectly as 
well as directly, as is shown by the fact that in many sections where 
Canners’ Exchange has become established, the stock companies are’ 
offering reduced rates on canning factories, thus enabling the can- 
ners to secure any insurance they carry in excess of that which Can- 
ners’ Exchange can take care of, at very much reduced rates as 
compared to what they were previously paying. 

Please bear in mind that’ Canners’ Exchange will carry your 
insurance on stock as well as on buildings and machinery, and will 
handle short term insurance on exactly the same terms that the 
stock companies handle it, so that subscribers can get the benefit of 
our maximum line by carrying their short term stock insurance at 
Canners’ Exchange, where they have not enough values to carry the 
maximum line for the full year. 

In this connection also, I desire to say that the moral hazard 
is practically eliminated by Canners’ Exchange. During the past 
year there was insurance rejected from many applicants, a few pos- 
sibly—-we might say a few of them comparatively; and on that in- 
surance that was rejected during the year there have been losses 
amounting to $82,000. You can just get that in your mind clearly 
—that from canners’ applications which your attorney and advisory 
board did not consider was’ desirable to handle or profitable, the 
losses have since their rejection amounted to over $82,000, which 
is two or three times as much as all the insurance we are carrying. 
You can see for yourself by that history of one year that we are 
eliminating the moral hazard; and if there is one canner here who 
is not a member, yet, if we have impressed him with the desira- 
bility of joining and helping us as well as himself, we have ac- 
— the desired end. I thank you for your attention. (Ap- 
plause. 


+ WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The High Cost of Living Not Attributable to Canned Foods—The 
Necessity of Organization— Concrete, Day Light and 
Electricity in the Canning Plant. 


Mr. Sears: The Convention will please come to order. It is a 
little by the time that this convention should open, but owing to the 
strenuous day we had yesterday and last night there are a good many 
that did not get their breakfast in time to get over, but we will now 
proceed with the program. 

The first subject to be discussed is “The High Cost of Living Not 
Attributable to Canned Foods.” 

The gentleman who will address you on this subject is a man of 
lifelong experience in the distributing and marketing of canned food. 
There is probably no more versatile writer on the subject of market 
conditions in America. The Trade papers of this country who have 
anything to do with the merchandising and marketing of our products 
are glad to give him space. Every one of us has read his articles in 
“The Trade” with approval. I refer to Mr. John A. Lee, of Chicago, 
whom IT now introduce to you. 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING NOT ATTRIBUTABLE TO 
CANNED FOODS. 


By JOHN A. LEE. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention: 

I am very pleased and greatly complimented indeed to have been 
invited to address you. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention: I feel 
greatly complimented and pleased to have been invited to address 
you, and at the same time I hesitate to do so, as | realize that I am 
before an audience wise and critical, consisting largely of men of 
affairs and achievement, men of practical and scientific education in 
their line of business, and who do not need anyone to do their thinking 
for them. 

I am grateful for the rather flattering introduction given me by 
President Sears, this glorious president under whose administration 
the National Canners’ Association has made such splendid progress 
and under whose policies and those of his associates the products of 
your factgries have risen so rapidly in public esteem, this optimistic, 
ever-cheerful president, whose heart as well as whose hair has been 
kissed and tinted by the sunshine. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the very practical sub- 
ject assigned to me and which can be disposed of very quickly through 
a few comparative figures, I want to briefly state, as one not engaged 
in the packing of canned food and who can, therefore, look on from 
an impartial and unprejudiced standpoint, that I do not believe that 
canned goocs packers fully appreciate the value to the world’s people 
of the great industry represented by them. 


We learn from the first chapter in Genesis that the world was 
created in six days. The description of the work of one day is one 
of the most sublime passages in literature: 

“And God said, let the earth bring forth grass, the herb bearing 
seed and the fruit tree yielding fruit after its kind, whose seed shall 
be within itself, upon the earth, and it was so, and the evening and 
the morning were the third day.” 

That was a great day’s work which the Lord did, and one which 
most importantly concerned the future progress of the canned goods 
industry. 

Dean Swift, in his Gulliver’s Travels, causes one of his characters 
to say: 

“A man who causes two ears of corn or two blades of grass to 
grow upon a spot where only one grew before deserves well of man- 
kind.” 

I say that the man who causes 10,000 pods 6f green peas to grow 
where only a handful grew before, who causes carloads of string beans 
to grow where practically none grew before, who causes hundreds of 
thousands of bushels of sweet green corn and of tomatoes to grow 
where comparatively none grew before, has proven his worth and is 
a helper and benefactor to all mankind. 

The man who has done these things is not he who tills the dull 
but fruitful earth; not the farmer, not the gardener, but the man who 
through losses and failures and disastrous experiments, who through 
discouragement and misrepresentation, slander and ridicule, has at last 
to his own credit and praise and the benetit and blessing of his fellow- 
men so perfected the scientific and wholesome method of the preserva- 
tion of foods through the simple employment of heat that the enormous 
use thereof and increased demand has made it possible and essential 
for farmers and gardeners to vastly and almost incredibly increase 
food production. 


JOHN A. LEE. 


Is it not, Mr. President,.the canned goods packer who by his skill 
has wrought a great economy in nature’s bounty and given to the 
hungering people in the season of their greatest need and destitution 
that food, pure, sweet, wholesome and healthful, which God in His 
wisdom intended should be the food for mankind rather than the flesh 
of slaughtered animals? 

What did the farmer or gardener do with the surplus products 
before the era of tin cans, of heat sterilized food products? He merely 
allowed them to rot or fed them to the pigs and cattle, being without 
a method to preserve them until they were needed. And yet, Mr. 
President, I am asked to defend the industry so potent in these mag- 
nificent economies from the idle charge that it has contributed to the 
advance in the cost of living. ; 

Some people, who make such charges, Mr. President, have a habit 
of starting their mouths to talking or a pencil working while they 
mentally absent themselves. They remind me of a small steam launch 
which a genius built down’on the St. Francis River, in Arkansas. It 
had a four-foot boiler and six-foot whistle. When it was running it 
couldn’t whistle, and when it was whistling it couldn’t run. 

Let’s analyze this charge, Mr. President: 

It is needless to enter into a comparison of prices, for canned 
foods fluctuate according to the law of supply and demand. Some kinds 
are today possibly a little higher than a number of years ago, but most 
kinds are very much lower. Wholesale or packers’ prices would not 
give a fair basis for argument, as the general public pays retail prices. 

From a study of retail prices of canned foods I find that they 
average no higher than two or three years ago; that they are about 
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10 per cent. cheaper than ten years ago and about 20 per cent. cheaper 
than twenty-five years ago. 

Ten million cases of canned corn, containing twenty-four No. 2 cans 
each, were packed last year in the United States and added to the 
world’s food supply, when twenty years ago there were only about 
four and one-half million cases packed. Last year canned goods pack- 
ers added to the world’s food supply in the United States four and one- 
half million cases of canned peas, when twenty years ago the pack in 
the United States probably did not aggregate one million cases, and 
ten years ago did not exceed two million cases. 

What unthinking and unvestigating minds are these that so charge, 
when the average annual pack of canned tomatoes in the United States 
for five years past has been eleven million cases of twenty-four No. 3 
cans each; when the pack twenty years ago was scarcely four mil- 
lion cases, and the pack ten years ago was only four and one-quarter 
million cases. ; 

How unjust and stupid such a charge seems when the salmon pack- 
ers are annually adding to the world’s food supply about five million 
eases of four dozen No. 1 cans each, when twenty years ago that in- 
dustry was in its infancy and its output insignificant. 

The packers of canned food in the United States alone contributed 
last year to the world’s food supply a grand aggregate or total of more 
than one hundred million cases of canned foods, as compared with an 
estimated pack of not to exceed twenty-five million cases twenty 
years ago. 

The only argument that I have been able to find which might be 
used by those who assert that canned goods have contributed to the 
advanced cost of living which has even the semblance of plausibility 
is that the industry has by establishing a steady market for fruit 
and vegetables and a regular demand for them so built up the consump- 
tion that there are no longer congested markets and fruits and vege- 
tables going to waste or selling for a song. 

1 hold that argument to be palpably fallacious, for the preservation 
of fruit and vegetables has undoubtedly increased their production far 
beyond the extent to which it has absorbed the supply, and prices of 
such products average all during the season as cheap as formerly. 

On the contrary, wheat, field corn, potatoes and other articles I 
could mention, none of which are used for canning purposes, are much 
higher than formerly. 

I therefore plead not guilty on behalf of my client to this charge, 
and ask an acquittal at the hands of the general public, and that 
canned goods and the manufacturers of canned fooa be given the con- 
fidence and the approval of the people which they so well deserve. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I appeal to you and all present, and 
all to whom this message may come, to have and to hold faith in the 
future of this great industry which feeds the people. It needs faith 
and work to put it and keep it upon the plane of appreciation which it 
should occupy. I have pinned my faith to its future and hitched my 
wagon to the star of its progress. 

I especially appeal to the women of my country to give their faith 
to the products of this blessed industry, for they are the guardians of 
the public appetite. A woman, Mr. President, is the typical embody- 
ment of faith and loyalty and affection, and her faith is nearly always 
for the right. 

A man once said, and I earnestly subscribe to his sentiments: 

“T would rather that a single flower, if planted by the hand of 
affectioni, would bloom above my grave, than that the costliest marble 
shaft which the power of wealth could erect would tower over my re- 
mains, unhallowed by a woman’s faith, unwatered by a woman’s tears.” 

Faith and love, Mr. Presiaent, make the world go round. The 
most potent of all sentiments and influences are those of confidence 
and faith. 

Even the great so-called unbelievers and skeptics of the world 
lived with hope in their hearts and faith trembling upon their lips. 
The tenderest and most lovable of unbelievers, a great American citi- 
zen said as he stood by the coffin of his brother, over whom he was 
uttering a funeral oration: 

“Life is a desert plain between two barren peaks. We cry aloft, 
but echo is our answering cry. The silent lips of the unreplying dead 
bring back no word; but in the night of death taith sees the glimmer- 
ing of a star and love hears the fluttering of a wing.” 

One of the great prophets of the Bible said: “That which is born 
of God overcometh the world, and the victory which overcometh the 
world is even our faith..” 

Teach the women to have faith and confidence in your products. 
Faith and work are what is needed. For the hand that locks and 
unlocks the little family storeroom is the hand that rules the future 
of this great industry. 


THE NECESSITY OF ORGANIZATION. 
By JOHN A. GREEN, Secretary Retail Grocers’ Association. 


Vice-President Roach then took the Chair, and said, Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Convention: 

We have one with us today who represents the last distributor of 
food products, therefore, being the last distributor, he is the greatest 
distributor. The last distributor is the one whose confidence the can- 
ners of this country and the food producers should enjoy, and I am 
pleased to introduce Mr. Green, of Cleveland, Ohio, Secretary of the 
ogy Retail Grocers Association, who will now address you (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: 

I am delighted with the privilege of meeting face to face the men 
who prepare for us the goods which we distribute to the consumer and 
for which we are responsible. 

If anything goes wrong after the consumer has used your goods 
the first question asked is where did you get that can, and it is for that 
man to defend himself and your goods and to protect himself from 
all the anathemas that an agitated public can pour upon his head. 


I am sure you will readily see that he has a job on his hands that 
none of you would wish to assume. 

The pace at which the race for business moves in these days is 
surely a frenzied one. 

It does not seem to satisfy the mind of either manufacturer or 
distributor to know that he has attractive goods of the finest quality, 
together with a service that means satisfaction to his customer. 

He begins to lose confidence in these elements of business building 
and falls into the fatal habit of taking “dope” to stimulate trade. 

I wonder if that. was what Mr. Haserot meant. 

When once the start is made, the line of expedients he is obliged 
to resort to is bewildering. 

All this does not give a reassuring feeling to the business man 
who looks for permanency as well as profit in the pursuit of trade. 

It points to a selfish individualism in place of a broad fraternalism. 
It tends to tearing down the fabric of prosperous merchandising. The 
trend in all lines of activity, whether of industry or trade, is toward the 
elimination of the personal and selfish element, replacing it with the 
spirit of a friendly co-operation. 

Among no class is a hearty co-operation for the betterment of con- 
ditions more needed than among those who manufacture and distribute 
the necessities of life. Upon them devolve in a large measure the proper 
solution of questions vital to their own welfare and those of their 
customers. These problems require that there be friendly and united 
action. The belief is entertained that many who are now in the whirl 
of frenzied competition will through the experience gained by that kind 
of trade-getting, become the steadfast advocates of the safe and sane 
method of friendly co-operation. 

You have no doubt accomplished much for yourselves during the 
past years, but you will be paying a higher tribute to the past if you 
look thoughtfully, hopefully and bravely to the future, and here highly 
resolve that past achievements shall only be standards by which to 
measure future progress, and that what has been so well begun shall 
be carried on more vigorously and earnestly and to still greater success 
in the years to come. 

This is an age of organization. The power to be weilded by means 
of groups of men gathered togethered for specific purposes has never 
been appreciated as it is today. 

The com‘ng together of men in the same lines of trade is not for 
the purpose of discussing pleasantries, but expressly for the purpose 
of bringing men closer in touch with each other, developing their 


* resourcefullness and exchanging views important and necessary on 


conditions in general. The information one receives from the others 
on such occasion is invaluable. 


There is a growing belief that the question raised by ages whether 
or not we have responsibility for our brothers’ welfare, is being an- 
swered more and more in the affirmative by the great growth of all 
co-operative movements. Will it not then be economy as well as assum- 
ing our measure of responsibility to assist him in avoiding mistakes in 
which we must share with him the results? 


I contend one of the greatest evils that has presented itself to my 
mind is that of insane competition. The primitive law, “Of every fel- 
low for himself and the devil take the hindmost” is still with us and 
we are more or less subject to the operations of the unwritten law, 
which appears to be grounded into our very natures and therefore 
hard to overcome, but that is not what brings the greatest good to the 
greatest number nor is it a safe proposition for ourselves. 

I have always contended, and do now, that the closer the three 
factors -n the trade, namely the manufacturer and the distributors, can 
get together, and the more friendly the relations existing between 
them the sooner shall we see reforms brought about in the grocery 
trade. 

In reality friendsh‘p, good-will, reduced to its constituent ele- 
ments is the golden rule at work, it is as effective in business as in 
social life. Business friendship, if anything, lends substantially, it 
becomes in a word co-operation. Co-operation with our fellows and co- 
operat‘on with our patrons, giving information to them and in return 
feeling that you yourselves are broader and better for what you have 
imparted to others. 


Competition is no longer the life of trade! this has come to be the 
fact as applied to the old unreasoning and unreasonable competition 
because of the condition of our day. The spirit of co-operation is upon 
us. It must, of necessity be the next great form of business develop- 
ment and progress. At this moment many people are looking askance 
upon the change, still believing in the old doctrine. They hold to it for 
several reasons. First, because they have inherited the belief; second 
because they think that competition means lower prices for commodi- 
ties to the public. 

“From every point of view the co-operation principle is to be pre- 
fered. It is more humane, more uplifting and, with proper supervision 
must provide a more orderly conduct of business, freer from failures 
and abuse. 

If, as many of use have come to believe, co-operation in business is 
taking and should take the place of ruthless competition, if this new 
order of things is better for business and better for the consumer, then 
in order to succeed permanently it must demonstrate that it is better 
for all concerned. 

I was particularly pleased to hear your Mr. Orem and Mr. Aplin 
talk at the hearing on the Mann Net Weight Bill. 

Your ready willingness to comply with a public demand disarmed 
suspicion and took away from some of our over zealous law-makers 
the chance to Orate on the dishonesty of the packers and distributors 
of our food supply. 

That was a great gathering and the effect produced by the unani- 
mous sentiment in favor of the bill will no doubt be far-reaching 
and beneficial to all concerned. 

In conclusion let me say, co-operation is the keynote to success. 
No organization, no business, no government can achieve pronounced 
and lasting success without it. 

We are emerging out of an age of competition, an age of bitter 
fighting, every man for himself, no sympathy for the under one. 
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We have reached the age of co-operation, when we realize there 
is room enough and to spare. We know each other, exchange views 
and formulate plans for the betterment of all. Your getting together 
is not to restrain trade, but to promote it, fostering clean methods get- 
ting in personal touch with each other’s experience. 

We are all men, we are all striving for something which many of 
us cannot define. In its last analysis it is contentment and happiness. 

Some are seeking for that goal through wealth, some through posi- 
tion, some through power, but we find ultimately and finally that there 
is just one rule, and that rule is applicable to the affairs of business 
as it is to the affairs of the home, and to the moral and religious life, 
like all the simple and complete rules that we find in the book 
which is familiar to us all, and in this book we hear the report 
of a master mind of nineteen centuries who prescribed for the human 
ills this one invariable rule, “Seek ye in the business world first, the 
principle and practice of honesty and square dealing, do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you, judge as you would be judged and 
all things shall be ready for you.” 

The world has got to take us every day, and by standards, which 
we impress upon the world’s principle of right and morality we de- 
termine the direction in which the world shall move and in which its 
activities shall revolve; and so I say to you the problem between you 
is broader than the problem of purely business life. It is the funda- 
mental problem of man to man. The citizens’ duty to his country is a 
patriotic labor of love. So should the Association members duty be 
a patriotic labor of unselfishness. Here and now we give our all for 
the benefit of all and reap from the sacrifice the harvest of prosperity. 

Vice-President’ Roach: The next address will come from a gentle- 
man who will tell us how to do things. When we start out in business 
to perform any task, to do something that we have in our own minds, 
we want to know what we want to do and how we want to do it and how 
we want it to look after it is done. You know how much one good 
friend can always do another by getting together and talking over 
matters of this kind along the lines of the very able paper that Mr. 
Green has just read to us. I have the pleasure of introducing to you 
Mr. McMeans, of Indianapolis, a consulting engineer, who will enlighten 
us all on the mode of operation and method of construction of can- 
ning factories and food plants. Mr. McMeans. (Applause.) 


CONCRETE, DAY LIGHT AND ELECTRICITY IN THE 
CANNING FACTORY. 


By 0. E. McMEANS. 


(This was illustrated by stereopticon pictures.) 


The pioneer days of the canning industry are but a generation 
behind us. Brave souls they were indeed who launched upon such an 
untried and problematical means of earning a livelihood. They suc- 
ceeded and we honor them for their success. The needs of the canner 
of those early days were simple. In common with primitive man in 
all times when setting out to labor for very long in one place, they 
wanted first a floor to work on and a roof to work under. A few 
utensils necessary for cooking completed the plant. 

A second stage in the upward march not far removed from the 
first, but marking progress just the same, came to pass when Yankee 
ingenuity began replacing hand labor with machinery. This made 
necessary the hanging of a line shaft overhead with belts to machines 
and a driving belt to an engine at one end. The steam boiler, a 
necessary adjunct to the engine, also aided in the cooking. With the 
discovery that live steam at fifteen pounds pressure would forever end 
the career of the busy bacteria in such products as peas and corn, the 
steam boiler took on more importance. Sterilizing by heat, that key- 
note of the canning industry, was recognized. 

In the further development from such primitive conditions to the 
present position of one of the great industries of this western conti- 
nent three cardinal elements must be recognized as controlling factors 
entering into the design and construction of canning plants. These 
are permanence, economy and sanitation. The first two are not pe- 
culiar to the canning industry. They pertain to any established line 


of manufacturing where the owner wishes to go home at night and 
sleep with the reasonable assurance that the factory will be there in 
the morning. Also, he finds that if his business is to continue for a 
number of years in the same place, the greater investment in build- 
ings of brick, stone, concrete and iron is well justified in the increased 
durability compared with cheaper wooden structures. 

Economy of production, the second item, is a vital one, affecting 
the very life of the industry. Next to the maintenance of quality in 
the goods, the ability to produce cheaply is the greatest factor in the 
broadening of the market. Sanitation, or the proper regard for cleanli- 
ness in design, construction and operation, finds its compelling force 
in the first great essential—Quality. The same ever-present and ever- 
busy bacteria which cause swells and spell trouble in large letters in- 
side the can, also get to work with a will in the open if given any kind 
of a chance. Given the best of equipment in buildings and machinery, 
the price of cleanliness is eternal vigilance. The longer the season 
the harder the fight, and the winner of that twenty dollars must 
realize that in lengthening the operating season he is also adding to 
the problem of sanitation. 

The study of permanence in building construction is largely a 
study of the hazard of fire, and in this the recommendations of the 
fire underwriters are valuable. A fire in any manufacturing plant is 
always a calamity. A fire in a canning plant at the beginning of the 
packing season may mean the loss of an entire year’s business, against 
which no insurance is available. 

The first precaution against fire is the separation of departments 
into buildings with spaces between ample to reduce the exposure haz- 
ard. In the canning plant this means separate buildings for power 
plant, for factory proper, and warehouse. 

The canning factory power plant differs little from standard de- 
signs for other purposes. The short season and importance of reliabil- 
ity in operation compel the simplest and cheapest outfit without frills 
or many refinements which would result in economy if run the year 
round. The usual equipment will be return tubular boilers with steel 
stacks, feed water heater and duplicate feed pumps. Latest practice 
in setting such boilers indicates greatest economy with the boiler 
much higher above the grates than has been generally the case, from 
40 to 48 inches giving good results. There should also be no filling 
above the floor level back of the bridge wall, making thus a large 
combustion space where all gases are burned before entering the re- 
turn tubes. 

The walls of power house and factory should be of concrete or 
brick, the choice depending largely on local conditions. Brick gives 
the better appearance and will usually be chosen if rapidity of con- 
struction is important. Concrete will generally prove the cheaper. 


For a working floor in the factory proper nothing has been found 
for its cost equal to that of Portland cement construction. If properly 
finished as to surface it is practically impervious and may be easily 
cleaned with a hose. It is sufficiently hard to enable the setting of 
ordinary machines directly on it, and it resists wear due to walking 
upon it indefinitely. Careful attention should be given to the grading 
of the surface of the finished floor where much water is used. The 
grade should be not less than one-eighth of an inch to the foot, and 
one-quarter is better. The length of grade in any direction should not 
be more than sixteen feet. Where it is necessary that some water 
should run over the floor where persons are working, an exxcellent 
pian is to form in the surface of the floor half-round grooves one inch 
wide, four inches center to center. These grooves carry off the greater 
part of the water, thus giving a reasonably dry working surface. 

Should it be necessary to use wheeled trucks continually over any 
part of the floor, no joints whatever must be made in the surface. 
The slight jar of iron wheels passing over joints will soon pound out 
the concrete, resulting in a hollow which must be patched. Naturally, 
the concrete worker will insist that the floor will crack if no joints ~ 
are made. In this he is right, but the cracks will be so small that 
trucking will not generally affect them. 

Shall the canning factory building proper be one story or several 
stories high? The millwright or mechanic with some experience in 
the construction of grain elevators or flouring mills instinctively says 
one story for each operation. He reasons that the raw material should 
be elevated once for all to the top floor and then flow by gravity 
through the various cleaning, grading and mixing machines until it 
reaches fillers and cappers on the ground floor. 
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On the other hand, the tendency in other manufacturing industries 
is toward the use of one-story buildings, with roofs of sawtooth or 
monitor design. The advantages found are freedom from climbing 
stairs, better facility for supervision of operatives, and, above all, the 
opportunity of flooding every nook and cranny with daylight regard- 
less of windows in the walls, resulting in increased efficiency in all 
departments. One-story design for the canning plant bridges these 
prime advantages and one more, namely, that of the sanitary value 
of daylight in abundance. 

All forms of bacterial and fungoid life live and grow only in partial 
darkness. Daylight is a preventive swift and sure. The beneficent 
effects of this germicide may be obtained in a one-story building by 
the simple expedient of placing plenty of glass for it to come through. 
In some canning plants sawtooth skylights have been turned toward 
the south, especially in rooms where raw products are handled. This 
was done not without some fear and trembling, in the thought of 
summer days with the thermometer in the nineties. However, the 
results have been eminently satisfactory. In one case of a filling 
room without windows in the walls and lighted entirely with saw- 
tooth skylights turned southward a thermometer which registered 93 
degrees Fahrenheit hanging on the north side of the building was 
taken into the room and dropped at once to 90 degrees. This while 
all filling machines were in full operation. 

The objection to the one-story design in the canning plant is the 
necessity of elevating the product for each operation. This means 
particular care in the design of elevating and conveying devices and 
attention to cleaning out thoroughly after each day’s run. Much of 
this may be avoided by the placing of some machines on overhead 
platforms above the next machine in order, particularly in the case 
of small machines or those requiring little attention. Corn mixers 
may thus be placed above the fillers and revolving screen washers 
above pea fillers. In one factory of one-story design the pea graders 
are placed in the large monitor of the roof with but a narrow runway 
on each side, thus obstructing the light very little. 

In building the canning factory warehouse other conditions govern 
the design. There is no sanitary problem. Daylight is of secondary 
importance. The value of the contents which may be stored for some 
length of time may run very high, involving high insurance premiums 
in a combustible building. The problem is therefore plainly that of 
building to resist fire. 

Many critical observations of the effects of local fires and confla- 
grations on buildings of different construction have shown that of all 
materials in present use concrete is best adapted to resist the action 
of fire and of water which may be used to stop the fire. With concrete 
made of properly selected materials almost no damage is done by any 
ordinary fire. The results of recent tests made by Prof. Ira H. Wool- 
son, member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
his assistant, Mr. J. S. Macgregor, prove conclusively that a concrete 
building properly designed, with few projecting corners, will withstand 
long exposure to the hottest of hardwood fires, with no resulting dam- 
age that cannot be repaired with mortar and a plasterer’s trowel. 

In using concrete for upper floors and roofs and their supporting 
columns it is, of course, necessary to use steel as a reinforcement. 
Many so-called systems of concrete reinforcement are widely exploited 
under patents controlling peculiar features. Some of these systems 
are excellent and are well worth considering in some cases. However, 
a first-class reinforced concrete warehouse can be erected from start 
to finish without infringing any patents or paying any royalties. 

The reinforcement of floor and roof slabs with their girders and 
beams should be made with steel bars having a mechanical bond. For 
columns the use of structural angles with rivetted lattice bars offers 
much advantage in erection and a certainty of the correct location 
_ of the reinforcement, which is highly important. 

In the selection of materials for the concrete itself and in the 
mixing and placing the greatest care should be taken to have nothing 
but the best throughout. The mixing and placing should be under 
the constant supervision of an experienced concrete worker who can 
be trusted to see that nothing is slighted. The most complete designs 
can be rendered utterly worthless by skimping the cement or failing 
to mix well. 

In one case which may be mentioned of the erection of such rein- 
forced concrete warehouse, three stories high, the cost was 9.1 cents. per 
cubic foot of total building contents, or $1.12 per square foot of floor 
space. 

Some details of general design in such a building erected with 
the purpose of securing maximum fire-resisting qualities are the 
placing of elevator and stairs in a separate_well or shaft completely 
enclosed with brick or concrete walls, and with openings into the same 
protected with standard automatic fire doors. No openings of any 
kind should be made through the concrete floors. Windows subject 
to fire exposure from other buildings should have metal frames and 
sash and wire glass. 

Reinforced concrete has been tried as a material for the construc- 
tion of tanks for cooling conveyors. The results in such use are being 
watched with much interest, as this material offers a tank which is 
not subject to rust or decay. 

A very similar situation in which reinforced concrete has been 
used with entire satisfaction is the construction of tanks for evapora- 
tion of salt brine in the manufacture of salt. Such salt grainers, as 
they are called, are very similar in size to the ordinary cooling tank 
of the canning plant, with much more severe conditions as to range 
of temperature, the brine being heated from, say, 40 degrees up to 180 
degrees Fahrenheit. When thus heated a concrete tank 150 feet long 
will expand one and one-half inches, returning to the original when 
cool. Several tanks of this kind in constant use for three years are 
still brine-tight. 


The use of electricity for lighting purposes in the canning plant 
is very familiar and its advantages are evident. Recent improve- 
ments in the incandescent lamp make possible the use of about three 
times the light at the former cost of current, or a reduction in the 
lighting bill in-the same proportion. The light of the Tungsten lamp 
is also much whiter than that of the carbon lamp, and the very great 


fragility of the earlier lamps of this material has now been overcome 
almost entirely. 

The use of electricity as a means for transmission of power offers 
many interesting possibilities. The host of advantages is offset by 
practically only one disadvantage which may be mentioned first. This 
disadvantage is the increased investment over the transmission by 
shaft and belt drives, which, taken in connection with the usual short 
season, gives this objection much weight. Any means of lengthening 
the season for the canning plant will operate to relieve this burden 
and place the canners on a more nearly equal footing with other in- 
dustries in taking advantage of this modern method of transmitting 
power. 

Looking at the advantages of electrical power transmission, we 
find first, and of striking importance, its great flexibility. Machines 
equipped with motor drives may be located anywhere regardless of 
relation to other machines, or what is perhaps more important, in 
exactly the right relation to other machines. The necessity of lining 
up with shafting or getting a belt to the driving pulley is banished 
completely. 

The results of such freedom from line shaft restraint are some- 
times striking. Machines need not be set square with the world, and 
there is often good reason for turning them otherwise. They need not 
even be fastened to the floor in many cases, a point of much ad- 
vantage where the floor is concrete. Moving a machine from one 
department to another is much easier. Distance from the power house 
is practically of no consequence. The long belt or rope drives to the 
end of conveyors with ngimerous idler shafts can be replaced with a 
motor in a protecting box if out of doors. A pump may be placed at 
a deep well or at a stream half a mile away, being operated with 
practically no attention, and started and stopped from the power house. 

Among minor advantages of electric transmission there are the 
absence of the belts themselves, which obstruct light, endanger the 
workers and distribute dirt. There are no bearings overhead requir- 
ing daily oiling and dropping this oil on everything below. Power 
and lighting are from the same electric generator and may be cared for 
by the same mechanic. 

The system of electric power transmission for the canning plant 
should embody first of all the elements of simplicity and reliability, 
following the same qualities so essential in the mechanical end of the 
power equipment. Three-phase alternating current fulfills this require- 
ment admirably. The motors have no commutator or other moving 
contacts. In the smaller sizes up to 714 H. P. they require no starting 
or reversing device other than an ordinary three-pole switch. If 
overloaded, such motors will simply stop running, with no damage 
done. 

The generator voltage for such a three-phase system will usually 
be 220 volts. Motors are wound for this voltage also. Lighting current 
from the same generator is taken off at 110 volts by the use of a small 
transformer at the switchboard. Small motors for labelling machines 
can be single phase, 110 volts, and used by plugging into any lamp 
socket. 

Tests of canning machinery equipped with individual motors have 
shown very accurately the power required to drive them under different 
conditions. The following may be of interest: 

Capping machine at 78 cans per minute requires .3 H. P. 

Corn filler at same capacity, .12 H. P. 

Corn brushing machine, 2 H. P. : 

Corn husking machine at 75 ears per minute, 2.3 H. P. 

Corn silker, .75 H. P. 

Dise can conveyor, 20 feet long, 60 cans per minute, .75 H. P. 

Corn drag from dump, corn carried 125 feet, 10 H. P. 

Corn cutter, corn fed as fast as possible, .72 H. P. 

Cooling tank, 5 feet wide, 60 feet long, continuous traveling wood 
bottom carrying loose cans, 1.5 H. P. 

Box nailing machine, nailing lids on yellow pine boxes with No. 4 
nails, .9 H. P. Nailing lids on hardwood boxes with No. 3 nails, 
1.25 H. P. 

In no place in the canning plant do the convenience and flexibility 
of electric power transmission show themselves better than in the 
equipment of power cranes for the processing room. In such cranes, 
large or small, the motor is located directly on the crane, with a mini- 
mum of connecting gearing, no mechanical reversing device whatever, 
and an entire absence of belts or friction drives, which give so much 
trouble in the heat and moisture of the processing room. With cranes 
of large size the entire mechanism can be hung from the roof, leaving 
the floor clear, motors for hoisting and swinging being carried on the 
crane and controlled by the operator in a small cage hung to the crane 
and swinging with it. In the small type of crane the jibt form is used 
with but one motor for hoisting, the swinging being done by hand. 

In conclusion, it may be’said that the present position of the can- 
ning industry is largely due to the adoption of labor-saving devices in 
the factory and good business methods in the office. Its progress and 
further establishment in the industrial and business world must be 
accomplished in great measure through the adoption, in as far as it 
may be possible, of those features of older and more thoroughly estab- 
lished industries which have contributed to their permanence as to 
plant and economy as to production. This paper is an humble attempt 
to plant a few signboards along this onward road. If these may be of 
some assistance in the march of the great army which you represent 
its purpose has been served. 


Vice-President Roach: Gentlemen, will you please come to order 
for a few minutes? Ladies and Gentlemen, we will commence this af- 
ternoon’s session promptly at two o’clock, and I know in looking over 
this audience that there are a great many here who are very vitally 
interested in what is being done at this meeting. We will have the 
Secretary’s report and I know and you can take my word for it as 
a gentleman that every canner, and every wholesale grocer doing busi- 
ness in this country will be interested. He will have something to tell 
you to your interest and that is what we are all looking for—things 
that go to our interest directly. You will also have another gentleman 
to address you, who will tell you the way to market your products 
and market them all and make money. Now, I know that you gentle- 
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LANG'S AUTOMATIC SUCCESS CAN CAP DROPPER 


FOOL PROOF WITH PERFECT CAPS 


DOES NOT CLOG THE RUN-WAY AND CANNOT GET OUT OF ADJUSTMENT 


A NEVERSLIP 


— PROPOSITION. 


SIMPLE. A MONEY SAVER. 
EFFECTIVE. Did We Get Your Order 
DURABLE. 


Milwaukee Convention ? 


Capacity 100,000 Caps 
Per Day. 


NEVER SHIRKS. 
ALWAYS WORKS. 


MADE FOR EITHER PLAIN OR HEMMED CAPS. 


YOU WANT IT—WE WANT YOUR ORDER. 


E. M. LANG COMPANY, Factory maise: 
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men all come down here to learn how to market the surplus product 
of the canning factory. I want you all to come this afternoon; I want 
you to bring your friends, your canner friends; I want you to bring 
your customers, and bring the jobbers. We shall all be very much 
pleased to see them here because we have something that will in- 
terest them as well as you. I thank you; and the meeting will be ad- 
journed until two o’clock. . 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Secretary’s Report—Report of Publicity Bureau, Full Expla- 
nation—Mr. Haserot Explains. 


Meeting called to order by President Sears. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: The first thing on our program will be 
the repprt of the Secretary. This report covers in detail about all 
the important transactions of the year. It gives a history of some of 
the most important cases which have been before the Directory of 
Publicity, that is, those libelous stories published by newspapers. It 
also contains various other details of the office, and finally, the finan- 
cial statement showing the income of the association, of his office and 
the expenditures. He will also make practically a verbal statement 
covering the most important points; as his report covers about 100 
pages of closely typewritten matter, it will take entirely too long to 
undertake to read it at this session. It will be published so that all 
can have the details if they care to. 


REPORT OF BUREAU OF PUBLICITY. 


To the Members of the National Canners’ Association and Subscrib- 
ers to the Publicity Fund. 

The report of the Secretary and Director of Publicity respect- 
fully shows: 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, held in Chicago im- 
mediately after the Atlantic City Convention, it was decided to 
establish the office of Director of Publicity, and your Secretary was 
appointed to that position in addition to his regular duties, with 
the understanding that he was to devote his entire time to Asso- 
ciation work. 

In this respect we will not rely upon statistics to show the 
tremendous volume of business that has gone through our office 
during the past year. Instead, we will devote that space to trying 
to give some little outline of the more important work which has 
engaged our entire time and energy. 

We regret the length of this report; but, as a large sum of 
money has been handled, it is right that those who contributed the 
same should know how it has been spent. The report has been 
classified under certain heads, and we give only the barest details 
that can intelligently lay before our subscribers the year’s accom- 
plishments. 

It is our desire to record our appreciation of the splendid sup- 
port given the office by the Executive Committee, who have so ably 
and intelligently directed the business of the Association for the 
past year. It has been our policy to as far as possible keep each 
member in touch with the work so that our Association could have 
the full value of their most intelligent advice. : 

As the one, perhaps, in the best position to know, we desire 


—to specially commend the work of the Executive Committee. Your 


President, a man of large affairs in the business world, has given 


J.C. WARVEL, 
Member Board of Directors 


his time unsparingly for the advancement of your interests. It 
would be hard to express in dollars the value that he has been to 
the canning industry as the head of your organization. This report 
will show the days and days that he unselfishly gave up his im- 
portant private interests to that of Association work; and while 
his only reward will be your grateful appreciation, we feel sure 
that his compensation will be many fold greater than his modesty 
will permit him to accept. 

In the active management of the affairs of the Association he 
has enjoyed the counsel and inspiration of your excellent Vice- 
President, who also ranks high in the business yorld. The canning 
industry today owes a great debt of gratitude to these conscientious 


officials, who have devoted. their time and very best endeavors to 
the perfection of an organization which stands for the best and 
most advanced thought in the trade. 

So frequently are the efforts of the trade papers taken as a 
matter of course. They have been doing such splendid service for 
sO many years that we are prone to overlook the immense value 
of their work. The canners should give them their most sincere 
and hearty support, for we must largely look to them as the leaders 
and disseminators for advancing the most progressive interests of 
our industry. 

In general organization work the year 1910 will go down in 
history as a notable one. The State Associations have shown most 
marked advancement and their close co-operation with the National 
Association has helped materially the work of the latter. Their 
able and efficient officers are doing much for the betterment of the 
industry and they deserve the most loyal support of their members. 

We congratulate the industry on the bright outlook for 1911. 
The market prices of all staples show a reasonable profit, and let us 
hope that the slough of despair, which for three years has made 
our business almost a constant losing game, may never come again. 
That it can be averted goes without saying, but it must be through 
successful and intelligent organization work which will take care 
of these general interests, which, because of their magnitude, no 
canner can personally shape for himself. First, last and all the 
time, “Pack good goods,’”’ and then by intelligent publicity “Let it 
be known.” 

In making up this report we have classified the work of the 
year under appropriate headings, as follows: Resolutions of the 
Atlantic City Convention, Libels on Our Industry, Advertising Cam- 
paign, General Publicity, Closer Relations Between National and 
State Associations, Visiting State Associations, Legal and Legisla- 
tive Work, Representation at National Convention of Clubs of Do- 
mestic Science, “Story of Canning,’’ Meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Solicitation of Membership, Publicity Fund, Collection of 
Unpaid Subscriptions, Acreage and Pack Statistics, Location of Con- 
vention, Allied Industries, Corporate Requirements, Directory, Es- 
tablishment of Standards, Program, General Recommendations. 

We will now consider each under its own heading. 


LIBELS ON OUR INDUSTRY. 


Our principal publicity efforts have been devoted to the inves- 
tigation of damaging public reports regarding our industry. Under 
this head all classes of cases have been followed and in each in- 
stance we have gone as far as was possible without resorting to the 
courts to protect the interests of the canners. 

We have been advised by our attorney that if we could estab- 
lish that the output of any member was libéled, the National Can- 
ners’ Association could successfully maintain a suit in its own name 
against the newspaper or publication making the accusation. How- 
ever, we deemed it unwise, with one or two exceptions, to go to this 
extreme, believing that in nearly every case the libel was an inad- 
vertency or oversight, and this has always been our position in our 
correspondence with the newspapers or magazines concerned. 

In reporting the work of this Bureau since its organization it 
will be noticed that names of publications have been omitted, and 
also the brand of canned foods. 

Our reason for this is that this report will probably find its 
way into general print, and it is obvious that future effective work 
would otherwise be much more difficult. 

The records of each case are on file in our office, though, and 
are accessible to the proper interested parties. 

Without further introduction we will proceed to consider 
some of these cases. 

A young man in Appleton, Wisconsin, was.alleged to have been 
poisoned by soup made from canned vegetables. The physician in 
the case reported to our representative that death was from over- 
eating, causing stomach complications, and that the use of canned 
foods had nothing whatever to do with the young man’s death. This 
death, and alleged to have been the result of eating canned foods, 
was published in a number of newspapers, and in nearly every in- 
stance we succeeded in getting a retraction. 

“Cat’s Intelligence Saves Four Lives.’’ This startling head- 
line goes on to say: “The feline awakens the mother, who finds 
children seriously ill of ptomaine poisoning caused by eating canned 
corn.’”’ The family expressed to us their regret that such publica- 
tion should have been made, as the cause of illness was a mere 
supposition and it was doubtless due to some other cause. 

A case in New Jersey, reporting the death of a man of seventy- 
eight years of age, said to have been caused by ptomaine poisoning 
from eating canned lobster, was thoroughly investigated by our 
Bureau. On account of numerous entanglements it was hard to 
get the truth until several months after the alleged happening. We 
finally succeeded in obtaining the certificate of the physician, stating 
that death was due to the “indigestion of some overripe, decayed 
fruit, and not canned lobster, as reported.’’ We sent the report of 
this case to the newspaper, but did not ask a retraction, because 
too much time had elapsed. The editor replied most courteously 
and the friendship of one of the leading newspapers of the United 
States was made for the industry. 

A report that seventeen sailors were poisoned on board one of 
the Government’s Monitors was investigated. We were compelled 
to take this case up with Washington direct, and under an order of 
the Secretary of the Navy we learned from the commanding officer 
that no canned foods had been used that day, or several days pre- 
vious, on board the Monitor. The newspaper making this publica- 
tion gave a retraction in every way satisfactory to this office, and 
was afterwards very helpful in the work of instructing the con- 
suming public of the purity and healthfulness of canned foods. As 
the Army and Navy are our best patrons, this case is a most im- 
portant one. 

A publication in one-of the prominent papers of Chicago, call- 
ing attention to sulphite of copper in all kinds of canned peas, was 
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taken up. It was shown that no coloring matter of any kind was 
allowed to be used in the preparation of any canned foods in this 
country, and that only the peas imported from France contained 
the alleged dangerous coloring matter. 

In New Jersey we found a case where a family of five were 
reported near unto death as a result of eating canned tomatoes. Our 
investigation showed that there was no truth whatever in the 
assertion, although the head of the family insisted to the contrary. 
The physician attending the family said that there was not the 
slightest evidence of ptomaine poison and that probably these peo- 
ple, like most other foreigners, had eaten such a mixture of food 
as to cause illness in almost any case. He said he learned that on 
the day they claimed to be poisoned they had a dinner consisting of 
potatoes, cabbage, tomatoes and beer, which he regarded as being 
enough to upset any stomach. His prescriptions were of a simple 
nature and when shown the newspaper clipping he pronounced it a 
huge joke. The newspaper making the publication, one of the 
great Philadelphia dailies, gave a most ample and satisfactory re- 
traction. 

Another New Jersey case was a young lady said to have been 
taken to a hospital suffering with ptomaine poisoning caused by 
canned food. Our investigation of this case shows that her illness 
was of an entirely different and delicate nature. When we called 
the attention of the editor of the paper to the false publication he 
promptly published a very satisfactory denial, but informed us that 
his first information giving the cause of the young lady’s illness 
came from her parents. 

A published report of a poisoning case in Shamokin, Pennsyl- 
vania, convinces us that it was a manufactured one, because our 
Bureau has been unable to locate the party or anyone related or 
connected therewith from whom information could be obtained. 

An illustrated newspaper report which came to us gave a re- 
port of the illness of one of the prominent ministers of Texas, who 
was to deliver an address in St. Paul, Minnesota. It was said that 
he was taken suddenly ill from eating canned foods. Shortly after 
this case was reported the Bentleman went abroad for a number of 
months and only after continued effort our Bureau finally reached 
him by letter. He stated that his illness was in no way due to the 
use of canned foods. 

We desire to refer to certain literature which is being put out 
by some preservative manufacturers, who are trying to increase 
the sale of their product by giving a broadcast table of the number 
of cases of ptomaine poison since the enactment of the Pure Food 
Law. We inquired into the merits of this table at the proper de- 
partment in Washington and learned that there was none such 
recognized by any medical authority. We then located the record 
of the part¥ who put out these articles, all of which are repetitions 
sent to newspapers whenever a local case is reported. Our first 
investigation was of an editorial in a Wisconsin paper which had 
copied the figures from one of the leading dailies of New York City. 
We found that these articles emanated from'an employe of one of 
the borax companies having an office in New York City. His record 
is best set out in the two following copies, which are credited to 
the papers as indicated: 


The Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago, 
Ill., February 13, 1909. 


“As an example of the opposition which the chief chemist has 
met, a self-styled ‘food expert,’ who sometimes signs himself H. H. 
Langdon and sometimes H. L. Harris, and who has done the ‘press 
agent’ work of the Pacific Coast Borax Company, has attempted for 
years to villify and belittle Dr. Wiley and the work of his depart- 
ment. There is no doubt that as soon as the matter can be prepared 
such discredited journals and papers as will accept his ‘reports’ 
will publish Langdon’s highly colored ‘original articles’ based on 
false interpretations of the findings of the Referee Board.” 


Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, Friday, 
January 20, 1909. 


“This man Harris has long been in the office of the Pacific Coast 
Borax Company, in William street, while he has posed as a food 
expert under the name of H. H. Langdon, with an address in an 
uptown street. As a writer and speaker pretending to scientific 
knowledge and independent judgment, he appears before the public 
as ‘Langdon,’ and we have in times past received many communica- 
tions from him in that disguise, some of which were printed before 
his real character was discovered. As Harris, which we understand 
to be his real name, he serves the Pacific Coast corporation that 
monopolizes the borax supply is concerned in its utmost use 
as a ‘preservative’ and haunts committee rooms and lobbies where 
legislation is pending that may affect the’interest that supports him. 
In Washington he has labored in both characters, appearing in one 
before the public and in the other behind the scenes.” 

When we called the attention of the Wisconsin paper to this 
publication it gave an editorial very commendatory to canned foods 
and derogatory to all foods manufacturers who use unnatural pre- 
servatives. 

The attention of our Bureau was directed to a publication 
which appeared in:one of the medical magazines reflecting on the 
healthfulness of canned foods. We took this matter up with the 
editor, who gave our industry a complete exoneration. 

An Indiana case reported a young married woman taken ill 
after eating canned tomatoes, which had been prepared in accord- 
ance with the directions printed on the can. The investigation of 
this case proved that the victim was a suicide, having taken a heavy 
dose of “Rough on Rats.’’ The newspapers in this case were most 
liberal in making publications exonerating our industry. 

A number of magazines have at different times attempted to 
magnify and misstate the facts relating to the seizure of a ship- 
ment of tomatoes in Fort Worth, Texas, alleging that they con- 


tained large quantities of filthy, decayed and putrid matter. This 
case will be referred to elsewhere, but in each instance we wrote 
to the newspapers and food magazines, telling them that the alleged 
“filthy, decayed and putrid matter’ was nothing more or less than 
the usual swells from natural causes and which are found to be at 
times in all kinds of canned foods. 

In a Michigan case it was alleged that a whole family died from 
ptomaine poisoning from eating canned corn. The article goes on 
to say that “A neighbor who was visiting at the home ate some 
of the corn and it affected his heart and caused him to fall to the 
floor, injuring him slightly.’’ An investigation showed that there 
was nothing whatever to substantiate the charge and the case has 
now worked itself down to a claim not for canned corn, but canned 
salmon, and one of the parties is attempting to get money from 
the packer. We have the doctor’s letter saying that all of the cases 
were typhoid fever. 

A case was investigated in a suburb of Boston. It was claimed 
that a woman died from ptomaine poison caused by canned soup. 
Our representative found that the husband had also partaken of 
the same and was in no way affected and that the victim was the 
subject of many stomach troubles, claiming to have been poisoned 
by canned corn eight years before. 

During the year several patent medicine advertisements call- 
ing attention to the dangers of ptomaine poison from canned food, 
based probably on the table of alleged cases spoken of before, and 
offering a positive cure, have been brought to the attention of this 
Bureau. We have addressed letters to the parties responsible for 
these advertisements and in each case obtained promises that there 
would be no repetitions. 

In a New York paper we ran across the table referred to, in 
which we found the article of Mr. H. L. Harris, quoted as an author- 
ity to substantiate the alleged number of ptomaine cases since the 


W. H. SELLS, 
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enactment of the Pure Food Law. The editor made promises to 
make a publication, which was entirely satisfactory to this Bureau 
and helpful to the canning industry. 

Another borax preservative case was the table published in a 
Minnesota newspaper. Our Bureau sent a reply to this, giving testi- 
mony to the selfishness and the motive which prompted the pub- 
lication. 

A Southern poisoning case, now in the courts, was very thor- 
oughly investigated by this Bureau. The evidence discloses an un- 
fortunate fatality, which the survivors of one.of the victims are 
trying to turn to monetary advantage. We found that where a 
number of cans of salmon had been used without the slightest 
danger, a portion of one can was allowed to stay in the hot sun 
for several hours after it had been opened, and then used as food. 
As is well known, ptomaine poison would develop under such cir- 
cumstances, even if the fresh salmon had been thus exposed to 
climatic conditions. 

In a Maryland case it was reported that a pen of hogs had been 
killed by eating canned corn. Our investigation showed that it was 
some spoiled home-packed stuff that had been fed to some chickens 
also and caused their death. Our objection to this publication was 
the comment of the newspaper, which said: “If canned corn will 
kill hogs, what will it do to human beings?” The paper made a 
most ample retraction, entirely exonerating canned foods. 

An investigation of much interest was a reported ptomaine 
case alleged to have occurred at Los ..ngeles. Canned peaches were 
blamed. The original publication duplicated this case, one stating 
that it occurred in Sawtelle, Colorado, and the other in Sawtelle, a 
small town on the outskirts of Los Angeles. The number of victims 
in each case was reporteu as eleven, and by running the reports 
together it was used as a double article, making twenty-two in one 
newspaper headline. It was found that the cause of death- was 
preserved pears, which had been put up by the family at home. In 
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commenting upon this case the Department of Pure Foods and Drugs 
of California said: ‘‘The pears in question were not commercially 
canned pears, but those preserved in jars at home, and that it was 
almost impossibie for ptomaine poison to come from pears because 
of the exceedingly small presence of nitrogenious material. Some 
of the pears in question were fed to rabbits, rats and mice without 
the slightest physical effect. It is more than probable that as the 
family had also eaten tomales the poison was due to that rather 
than the pears.”’ We carried this case to the manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press and laid before him all of the facts. He issued an 
order cautioning correspondents to use more care in the future in 
reporting cases of a like nature. It was deemed wise not to ask 
for a retracuon, as several months had elapsed between the deaths 
and the time when all the facts could be gotten together. : 

An investigation of a Wisconsin case wherein canned tomatoes 
were alleged to have caused ptomaine poison has given this Bureau 
much trouble. The first evidence of our representative strongly indi- 
cated foul play and the case was such as to warrant our turning the 
same over to the District Attorney. When we came to substantiate 
our evidence it appeared that the physician upon whom we relied 
largely to establish our case refused to corroborate his former state- 
ments and the case was therefore dismissed. Whether or not there 
was genuine ptomaine poisoning we cannot say with the same de- 
gree of certainty that we feel about other cases; but such a strong 
preponderance of evidence is in favor of the negative that we feel 
that it is right for our Bureau to take that view. 

A case in Ohio reported a little child’s death from ptomaine 
poison from canned beans. It was found that the baby had in some 
manner gotten hold of a whole can of the beans and died from 
overeating. The newspaper refused to make a retraction, and we 
could not go into law and successfully refute the charge against 
our industry, because the packer of the beans was not a member of 
the National Canners’ Association. 

Exception was taken to the syndicate services of one of our 
largest publications. In a cartoon canned foods were placed with 
other adulterated foods. We took this up with the manager of the 
service and he most courteously promised that there should not be 
a repetition, nor has there been. 

Our Bureau has felt called upon to take very serious excep- 
tion to a Western publication, which stated that canners were em- 
ploying the inmates of tuberculosis sanitariums to work in the fac- 
tories. We regarded this as being one of the most damaging publi- 
cations that has appeared respecting the industry. Taking up the 


M. B. AYARS, 
Ayars Machine Company 


same with the newspaper, the editor claimed that he had the right 
to make such a statement, giving as his authority a recent report of 
the Board of Health of the State. We obtained a copy of this re- 
port, but could find nothing to justify any such publication. Our 
Bureau recommended that this case be taken up by our attorney 
and suit docketed, but it was deemed inadvisable, in view of subse- 
quent promises of the editor. 

A case in Northern New York, which attracted much attention, 
was the one reporting twenty-seven ptomaine cases and also publish- 
ing a letter from the health officer warning the public against all 
canned foods. This interview was repudiated by the health officer, 
who afterwards came out in an article, vigorously denying any such 
statement. He wrote our Bureau further that he was a friend of 
canned foods and recommended the use of same in his practice. He 
went to all the newspapers publishing the report and forced them 
to publish his denial. His article was widely circulated through the 
Associated Press and he used his very best endeavors to try to get 
this body to correct the mistake. 

A publication in a Massachusetts paper reported that a child 
had been killed by being fed milk preserved by boracic acid. The 
articie continued: ‘‘People are eating boracic acid more or less 
every day, as it is used in all kinds of canned and bottled food- 
stuffs.”” We took this up with the paper making the publication 
and through the influence of a mutual friend our office was able 
to get an exceedingly satisfactory retraction. 

Our Bureau frequently has to contend with a condition which 
seems to predominate in the minds of some physicians today who 


are not following closely the modern trend of materia medica. We 
have found that it exists in all classes of the profession, and felt 
called upon to take up the matter with the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in reference to an interview put out by one of its prominent 
officers. This officer afterwards denied the interview, stating that 
while there was a basis of truth in the statement that all kinds of 
canned foods contained artificial preservative, he intended to say 
that the refuse of canning factories is sometimes used, being pre- 
pared by the use of artificial preservatives. 

One case which has given us considerable trouble occurred in 
Northern Minnesota. The objectionable publication was ornamented 
with an immense headline, which, while not a direct charge, was a 
suggestion that death might have been caused from eating canned 
spinach. We investigated it fully and could not find the slightest 
evidence to justify the charge. The death certificate showed that 
the woman had died from overeating. The newspaper making the 
publication declined to make a correction, claiming that it had 
only suggested that a canned product might have caused her death. 
Thus great damage was done our industry, yet we were not able 
to obtain a retraction through the newspaper because of the nar- 
row-minded policy of the editor. 

We investigated another Massachusetts case of a young lady 
alleged to have died from ptomaine poisoning caused by canned 
foods. She had partaken of a church supper which was eaten by 
120 other people, not one of whom was made sick. This is an- 
other evidence of the tendency of physicians to blame canned foods 
when they are in doubt as to the cause of illness. 

A Toronto, Ontario, case, published in a number of the news- 
papers, alleged that a young woman and man were poisoned by 
canned foods. We have been unable to authenticate this, because, 
although we have sent letters and made every enort to investi- 
gate the case, neither of the parties can be found. Perhaps it is 
another instance of manufactured news. 

Our attention was called to an article written by Dr. Otto 
Hehner, advising against the use of all kinds of canned foods on ac- 
count of the presence of salts of tin. We wrote the newspaper which 
made this publication and it said that it had only published portions 
of the original article, which had appeared in full in the London 
Lancet, the leading recognized medical journal of the world. We 
secured a copy of this paper and found the article, which stated, 
among other things, that salts of tin is present in canned tomatoes 
in quantities from 2 7-10 grains per pound up to 6 8-10 grains per 
pound, and in the opinion of this eminent food official, with the 
possible exception of the first-mentioned grade, all others were unfit 
for food. He then went on to say: ‘‘What I have said of these 
samples of tomatoes applies to most other tinned foods—pine- 
apples, pears, peaches and apples all carrying considerable quanti- 
ties of tin. * * * In my opinion, I consider the preservation 
of acid foods in tin to be entirely improper unless some means is 
taken to protect the inner surface of the canister. * * * J] 
take this opportunity to raise my voice in warning against the con- 
sumption of food of this kind.” 

Our Bureau immediately addressed a letter to Dr. Hehner, 
calling attention to several investigations that had been made by 
the food authorities in Washington, and that in no case had the 
presence of any such quantities of salts of tin been reported. We 
suggested that perhaps his analysis had been made with leaks or 
swells. He replied most courteously and stated that he did not 
take a hostile attitude towards canners generally, but felt that the 
consuming public should know of the high presence of the salts of 
tin. Learning that the tomatoes which he had analyzed were prob- 
ably of Italian origin, we purchased a half dozen samples of Amer- 
ican goods from one of the largest stores in New York and expressed 
the same to him, asking that he make an analysis and advise us of 
the result. In due course we received a letter from him, stating 
that the examination had been most satisfactery and in one case 
only he had found the presence to be 1.19 grains per pound, and 
that all the other samples contained less than 1 grain, some lower 
than one-half grain per pound. 

This we regard as one of our greatest victories for American 
canned goods, and it is to be hoped that the investigation of Dr. 
Hehner, who is a food analyst of important standing, will be the 
means of opening the doors of European countries to the products 
of our industry. 

A case in Washington State which has recently been investi- 
gated by the Bureau of Publicity is one that illustrates the great 
damage done the industry by domestic canning. A whole family 
was made sick from eating asparagus tips, which, however, were 
the product of the kitchen of one of the victims. During the exist- 
ence of this Bureau we have found several similar cases. It is no 
more than natural to expect newspaper reporters, in the rush and 
hurry of preparing an article, to overlook the distinction between 
the foods put up in the kitchen and those scientifically prepared in 
a modern canning house. In this particular case we have written 
to all newspapers which made mention of the same, asking them 
to give the widest circulation to the fact that this was a home-canned 
product. From it the consumers could learn a lesson not easily 
forgotten. 

A case in Ohio reports the death of a 19-months’-old child from 
ptomaine poisoning caused by canned corn. The absurdity of this 
ease is apparent upon the face of it, yet the canned goods industry 
is made to suffer. 

During the year we have been repeatedly called upon to correct 
publications that have been made regarding the alleged health 
officer’s interview above referred to. There is probably no more 
widely copied article, and again and again has it been referred to, 
frequently as an official statement in calling attention to the pos- 
sible dangers of canned foods. Wherever we can, our Bureau is 
endeavoring to correct the first publication by submitting a copy of 
the health officer’s own letter. 

In a North Carolina case, in which ptomaine poison was al- 
leged to have followed the eating of canned kraut, we found from 
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Mr. Retailer says that ‘‘ Natural 
Process” labels make canned 
goods move off the shelves 


Why not try ‘Natural Process” 
labels on your pack this year? 
You will want more next season 
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LABELDOM 


CABLE ADDRESS 
SELLSGOODS 


Everywhere— To-day— Forever 


Mr. Canner, 


Dear Sir:- 


I appeal to you first, for a position on 
your selling staff. I want an opportunity of representing 
your goods and house. I have my credentials with me- and if 
you wish to verify them, ask any of your progressive competi- 


tors what I am doing for them. 


I go where quality is paramount. I have a 
large following everywhere. If I could earn more money for 
you, accelerate your sales, win confidence in your goods. and 


establish permanent friends and customers would you employ me? 


I am ready to open negotiations for the 
coming year. 


Respectfully yours, 


a 


P.S. —To insure prompt attention address me in care of 


The United States Printing Company 


MAKERS OF 
Labels, Embossed Wrappers, Folding Boxes 
Advertising Cards, Posters 
Window Displays 
50 Beech St., Norwood 70 N. 3rd St., Brooklyn 
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the death certificate filed in the case that the contributory cause 
was congestion of the lungs.’ Strange, indeed, how it is every pos- 
sible malady that human flesh is heir.to will some time or other be 
charged up to “canned goods.”’ 

A case in Iowa reports the death of one child from eating 
canned corn and another very serious illness from the same cause. 
This case was gone into and after months of delay we finally suc- 
ceeded in getting a certificate from the physician, which stated that 
the probable cause of death was infantile paralysis. Of course, 
we did not ask a retraction, because so much time had elapsed. 

It is not always easy to investigate an alleged case of ptomaine 
poisoning, especially when there is a spirit of commercialism which 
prompts the recovery of damages. We have met with one con- 
spicuous evidence of this kind in New York City, where one of its 
most prominent citizens, it is claimed, was killed by ptomaine poison- 
ing caused by eating some canned food on a dining-car. The door 
of investigation has been shut tight on this, largely because we did 
not get hold of the case until some time after its occurrence. Can- 
ners can aiways materially help the work of the Bureau of Publicity 
by promptly sending in every clipping of the kind that they see in 
the papers. It is better to get a dozen copies of the same clipping 
than none at all. 

We regret to say that there are times when persons interested 
in our industry feel that the easiest way is the best way. A con- 
spicuous example of this was a request made of our Bureau recently 
not to further investigate an alleged case of poisoning from canned 
oysters. We are perfectly satisfied that if the truth had been 
reached the canning industry would have been exonerated. How- 
ever, it was a distributor whose label was affected, and as he is in 
no way connected with our Association we felt that his request 
to cease further activity should be respected. We have since re- 
gretted, however, that we did not follow it up regardless of his 
request, because, after all, it was a case affecting the entire trade 
and not simply one or any individual. 


JAS. P. OLNEY, 
President N. Y. State Association 


An alleged case of ptomaine poison in Ohio from eating canned 
sweet potatoes is authenticated by a letter from the physician, who 
states that the victim showed symptoms of ptomaine poisoning. 
But he said he was not sure of his diagnosis, as other members of 
the family had eaten of the same can of sweet potatoes. His cer- 
tificate strengthens a recommendation that this Bureau has else- 
where made regarding the necessity of conducting a campaign of 
publicity in medical journals which will acquaint physicians with 
what ptomaine poison really is. 

A case investigated in Western Iowa shows the death of the 
victim from eating canned salmon which had been left in the can 
for several days. This information we obtained from the attending 
physician. Ptomaine poison would have formed even in fresh fish 
left in any open receptacle for the same length of time, but we 
felt it was best not to force a retraction from the newspaper because 
of the possibility of further misstatements. 

Our Bureau has been called upon several times to take up 
cases with the journals which are near -enough associates of the 
industry to know that they are making publications not justified by 
facts. This report seems hardly the proper place to question the 
motives of such journals, but the unbiased mind can reach only 
one conclusion, and that is the temptation to draw upon the unem- 
ployed portion of our advertising appropriation. 

While we have endeavored in every way to seek the friendship 
and support of every newspaper, yet our Bureau has never felt that 
sinister motives should be permitted to make us a possible victim of 
blackmail. This form of demand for tribute, we cannot condemn 
too strongly and we believe that our position will be justified by 
those we represent. 

We learned that one of the largest and most respectable maga- 
zines in the country was preparing to launch a series of articles 
dealing with the problem of injurious foods, and that, incidentally, 
there would be some derogatory paragraphs pertaining to canned 
foods. We immediately wrote to the editor of the magazine in 
regard to the proposed article and received a prompt reply, thank- 
ing us for the information and guaranteeing that no such publica- 
tion should be permitted. 


Running through the syndicate of Sunday comic supplements, 
we found material which was calculated to bring into disrepute 
our industry, and we took the matter up with the publishers who 
were using their syndicate matter. It is pleasing to say that prompt 
retractions were made and that the guarantee was given that repe- 
titions would not be permitted. 

One of the most libelous articles we have seen appeared in the 
Sunday edition of a paper with probably the largest circulation in 
the United States. It was a studied article, well written and illus- 
trated, and calculated to create conditions in the public mind which 
would make the sight and thought of canned foods repulsive. We 
took this up with the editors and in a correspondence most friendly 
he pointed out to us his reasons for the publication of the article. 
Through a series of letters we endeavored to show him his mistake 
and cited pertinent evidences on record in the food department -in 
Washington to substantiate our claim. We are glad to note that a 
few months afterwards this same paper published another article 
which handled most unmercifully almost all kinds of prepared articles 
of diet excepting canned foods. We have ample assurances from this 
source that hereafter we need fear no repetition of the former attack. 

Another lowa death which the paper stated was caused by ptomaine 
poisoning from canned salmon was found from the death certificate 
to be heart disease, which the certificate goes on to say was hastened 
by ptomaine poison. In this case the physician said that the salmon 
had been left in a can open for sometime before its contents were 
removed and consumed. He recommended that a label be -placed on 
canned foods directing that the contents be emptied from the can 
as soon as opened, especially meats and fish. 

We found that Mr. Harris of Borax fame has not confined his 
operations to the United States alone. A clipping from a London 
paper showed the same stereotyped letter which he has written so 
frequently. We took this up with the editor and sent a proper cor- 
rection, together with credentials which gave his correspondent’s 
motives. 

A case in iidiene in which canned peas were the offending vege- 
table is one that we have not been able to determine in our own mind. 
The parties in this case, father, mother and daughter, were all taken 
ill from some local cause, but whether it was the peas or not our 
Bureau has not been able to determine. The interview with the phys- 
icians by our operative was most satisfactory and we still have this 
case in mind trying to reach the truth. 

A Philadelphia publication, which the Bureau is now working upon, 
is a “rehash” of the old story about canners using articles of pre- 
servatives in the preparation of their foods. This case we still have 
active on our files and we hope to shortly show the editor of the 
paper his error by convincing proofs and secure the requested cor- 
rection. 

A Western Iowa case reports ptomaine poisoning from canned 
oysters. Our representative investigated this case and found that the 
cause of the trouble was a pint of fresh oysters which had been pre- 
sented to the husband of the alleged victim. That evening he took 
them home and his wife ate four or five raw, making a stew of the 
rest of them. He also ate the stew but felt no bad effects. The re- 
porters heard of the case and wrote it up for the papers; they went 
to him about printing an article in which there was no truth, as it 
was not possible in any way to lay the blame to canned foods. This 
is one of our latest cases and we have now taken the matter up with 
the editor of the paper. 

In a case in Central Ohio where a woman and little child are 
both alleged to have been poisoned by canned corn, the doctor gave a 
certificate that the cause was ptomaine poisoning, the result of eat- 
ing cold canned corn after it had been exposed to unsanitary atmos- 
pheric condtions for about twenty-four hours. The doctor further 
states that the germ causing the trouble had made a culture in the 
corn subsequent to its primary removal from the original tin can. 
This entirely exonerates canned corn and at the time that this report 
is being made up the office is so writing the newspaper. A copy of 
the doctor’s certificate will be enclosed and a retraction asked. 

In one of the Maryland papers we have again run across the old 
preservative argument; the same stock letter has been used, but the 
editor very hurriedly and promptly published the correction that we 
requested. 

“Saved by Wireless” is the heading of a sensational article which 
recently appeared in one of our large city dailies. The story given 
is a most attractive one from a newspaper standpoint. It tells how 
a sea captain one hundred miles from shore was able to have his 
symptoms flashed by wireless to a naval station where a physician 
was stationed. The physician diagnosed the case to be ptomaine poison- 
ing and although one hundred miles off promptly blamed it on canned 
salmon, giving a prescription for the necessary medicine, which cured 
the captain in a very short while. As this gentleman happens to be 
on a tramp steamer it may be months before we can strike a port 
where he will touch. Sooner or later, though, we hope to come up 
with him and we presume that there will be the usual denial which 
has been our experience with all these highly sensational articles. 

The Bureau of Publicity has added to its friends one of the most 
noted authorities on kitchen economics that there is in America today. 
For years this good lady opposed the use of canned foods because 
she was under the impression that they contained artificial preser- 
vatives and only as late as a year ago was she advising against their 
use, on the grounds that they might be injurious. Through a lengthy 
correspondence with this office she was induced to go on the market, 
purchase canned foods and have them analyzed in her own private 
laboratory. In keeping with her life’s splendid record she was quick 
to acknowledge her wrong when she found the truth. Since that time 
she has become one of the warmest and most sincere advocates of the 
use of canned foods on the ground that they are healthful, economical 


nutritious. 


In conclusion let me say that the above is not every case that 
has been investigated by our Bureau of Publicity. This lengthy report 
is presented because it is believed that it is unique of its kind. A 
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short synopsis of each case is given so that members of the industry 
may form some idea of the character of attacks that are daily being 
made on the products of their skill and the way in which they have 
been met. 

The work of investigating each of these cases has involved much 
responsibility. In many instances the correspondence has run up 
to volume size. In every case we have tried to be painstaking and 
fair. We have had every class of human nature to deal with and no 
two cases could be handled exactly alike. 


The experience that we have had leads us to believe that our present 
methods can be improved upon, but as the field is entirely a new one 
the only way that the work can be done is to profit by the mistakes 
of previous efforts. 

Our correspondence has been courteous; as set out in our explana- 
tory, we have always assumed that the injury done the industry was 
accidental unless the contrary was plainly apparent. We can hardly 
recall an instance when we have not won the friendship of the editor 
who has been asked to make the correction and in no case have we 
found a second “offense” in the newspaper in which one case has 
been handled. It can be said to their credit that the newspapers by a 
very large majority have shown every spirit of fairness and honesty. 
When this work was first projected it was said that no corrections 
could be obtained except through advertising columns. To their credit 
let this Bureau record that only in one instance, and that a small 
weekly, has even such a suggestion been made. While newspapers, 
as a matter of course, derive nearly all of their income from their ad- 
vertisements, yet this Bureau desires to go on record in saying that 
we believe that the reading columns of every paper and periodical of 
any moment in this country can be reached for a correction of a mis- 
statement if the matter is properly laid before the editor. 


Advertising Campaign. 

The years 1909 and 1910, coming so closely together, it is not 
amiss to again recall the space which was purchased in the different 
periodicals as heretofore set out. 

Our Association found that in order to increase consumption it 
was necessary to disabuse the public mind regarding the use of chemi- 
eals and other unnatural preservatives in the preparation of canned 
foods. Large advertisements were considered most convincing and 
the very best advertising writers were employed to prepare the copy. 
It is a well known fact that the hightest salaried ad writer in the 
United States wrote all of the copy that was used in our advertise- 
ing campaign. In order to be prepared for this work it was neces- 
sary for him to become familiar with the methods of canning and also 
discover the greatest objection that the consuming public had to the 
use of canned foods. This, he found, was the supposed use of unnatu- 
ral preservatives. Elaborate copy was written and space purchased in 
the following publications: 


LADIES HOME JOURNAL.......... 1,200,000 circulation 
SATURDAY EVENING POST........ 1,500,000 circulation 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE ........... 300,000 circulation 
DESIGNER, DELINEATOR and NEW 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ............ 300,000 circulation 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE ............. 1,000,000 circulation 


The Saturday Evening Post was found to be most far reaching in 
its circulation and we ran subsequent advertisements in it until our 
__ funds were exhausted. 


In going over the above figures it will be seen that nearly 7,500,000 
homes were reached through these excellent advertising mediums, going 
into several two or three times. 


In connection with our advertising work a number of interesting 
readable stories on canning: and subjects akin were run through a 
representative list of newspapers of the United States, and it is inter- 
esting to note that out of over 500 selected, 70 per cent of these accepted 
the articles and they were published as news. The titles of some of 
them were “An Inventory of the Kitchen,” “Napoleon the First Food 
Crusader,” “American Peas not Colored with Copperas or other Arti- 
ficial Dye,’ “Methods of Cooking by Machinery used in the Canning 
Factory.” 

This character of educational work is hard to estimate in dollars 
and cents. If it had been paid for at regular space rates it would 
have’ cost considerably over $75,000, but as it was made educational 
the managers of the newspapers selected gladly accepted the same 
because of the general interest to its readers. 


This general advertising is broad in its general effect. It teaches 
the housewife the folly of her prejudices against canned goods and 
shows her their economy and purity. But this advertising not only 
educates the housewife, but it reaches and instructs the magazine 
editor and the newspaper writer as well. In fact, the entire American 
press, whom we know write and permit articles to be printed in their 
respective publications which are harmful to the canning industry, 
just because they themselves are not acquainted with the real facts 
of the canning business, and by this means they are enlightened and 
changed from enemies into warm friends. Then, too, think what the 
Government official learns from our advertising. In fact, it is quite 
impossible to exactly calculate the real value the canning industry 
derives from it, for it does its work in so many wonderful ways. The 
best months for consumption are yet before us. Well prepaired adver- 
tisements appearing in two or three of the large weeklies in March 
and April and in Women’s publications of May, and even June, will do 
incalculable good in clearing up any possible surplus that there may be 
in the factories or the warehouses of the packers. 

The industry is on the road to success once more. While going 
upward it is easy to help if in its course. Now is the critical time to 
establish new business records in keeping with the tendency of the 
time. 


It is a well recognized fact that consumption of canned foods has 
not kept pace with the developments of other industries of this country. 
When the cause is studied experts place it upon the manufacturers 
themselves. It is charged that in the past haphazard methods of trying 
to increase consumption have brought about the disorganized market 
conditions. 

Be that as it may, the new life of daily stronger markets ought to 
and will inspire in the progressive canner the desire for the best and 
most improved methods, not only in the manufacturing, but in the 
distribution of the product as well. 


General Publicity. 


Your secretary has been able to do considerable publicity work in 
the way of furnishing newspaper editors with timely suggestions on 
articles pertaining to the canning industry. These articles,. possessing 
a news value, were published without cost to the Association, as they 
were accepted because of their close relation with the every day inter- 


FRANK T. STARE, 
Of the Frank T. Stare Co. 


ests of life. Nothing comes nearer to the home than matters pertain- 
ing to food and if the proper reading material is furnished newspapers 
are always glad to get the same and give it the prominence of news. 
From our experience in the investigation of ptomaine poison cases 
we found that there is much needless alarm throughout the country 
respecting its general prevalence. It seems to be the universal custom, 
whenever the cause of illness or death is obscure, to lay the blame on 
ptomaine poison. The diet of the victim is inquired into and if canned 
foods have been used even sometime back the blame is laid at their 
door. Fee..ng that newspapers should have this information, we ad- 
dressed letters to the editors of all the larger newspapers of the United 
States, giving them the above statement and urging that in the prepara- 
tion of copy their managing editors be instructed to use greater care 
in the investigation of alleged ptomaine poison cases, especially if 
canned goods were blamed as such are rarely, if ever, the cause. 


The October number of JUDICIOUS ADVERTISING contained an 
article on our publicity campaign, which fully covered the work. A 
copy of this issue was mailed to all our subscribers, so that they might 
be in full touch with what we are doing. It is not amiss here to say 
that our publicity campaign has been most favorably commented upon 
by many of the larger advertisers. It was first thought impossible to 
accomplish and good results, as the fund, to their eyes, looked so 
insignificant. Experience shows, however, that the National Canners’ 
Association is able to get far more and wider publicity with the same 
sum of money than is the individual, because it is working for an 
entire industry. 

It should be borne in mind that our field is a broad one. Our 
efforts are directed solely to the prejudiced consumer’s mind, which 
has for years been influenced by the yellow journalism and muckrak- 
ing articles that have been published to the great detriment of our 
industry. We commend the personal advertising of the canner and 
believe it is excellent work, but his is only an argument in favor of 
brands. It is not our mission to convert the one-third who are already 
using canned foods, but to go out in the broad field and try to show 
the other two-thirds the healthfulness, purity and cheapness of our 
product. 

Few canners realize how small the per capita consumption of 
their product is. According to official figures only one and one-third 
cans of peas, two and two-thirds cans of corn and two and two-fifteenths 
cans of tomatoes are consumed by each person in this country. In point 
of fact, though, those who actually do use canned products consume 
many more than that many cases during the year, but it is the vast 
majority of people who use none at all that makes the per capita 
so small. It is our intention to reach this vast majority and it can 
be done with a very modest sum of money. 

A part of our general publicity work has been personal. interviews 
with a number of representatives of the press who have been exceed- 
ingly hostile to our cause. In no instance do we record a failure to 
make these powerful moulders of public opinion our friends, but such 
personal work by one individual charged with the many other respon- 
sibilities of the office can as a matter of fact be but insignificant. 
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The office is now engaged in sending out to a specially prepared 
list of the leading newspapers of the country, a copy of the booklet, 
“The Story of Canning,’ accompanied with the request that it be 
given such notice as the editor deems worthy. For convenience we 
have included a specially prepared notice, which will suggest about 
what our request means. We cannot teli what the returns from this 
will be, but will have the same keyed for future reference. 

We were most fortunate in obtaining a carefully selected list of 
the names of 10,000 housekeepers, who have by their correspondence 
indicated a special interest in food economics. To each of these per- 
sons we are now mailing a copy of our booklet and believe that while 
the direct results of this cannot be traced the benefit to the industry 
will be great. 

Through the influence of friends made by the Bureau of Publicity, 
we have been enabled to secure the instruction of lecturers who are 
now being schooled in addressing Domestic Science Clubs throughout 
the country. In one particular we have been especially fortunate in 
having the assistance of one of the greatest teachers in this country, 
who informs us that in her course she devotes a special section to the 
healthfulness, purity and economy of canned foods. 

Unfortunately in our general publicity work it is not practical to 
disclose in a written report some of the most important factors that 


IRA WHITMER, 
Ex Secretary Western Association 


are working for the good of our cause. Your secretary has to-day inter- 
ested and sincere co-laborers, who are doing a splendid work for the 
cause, but whose efficiency would be very much lessened, if not alto- 
gether destroyed, were credit claimed in a report that may ulti- 
mately find its way into general print. We regret we cannot here in- 
corporate striking and forceful exhibits, but the same are on file 
in our office for the inspection of interested parties. 


Closer Relations Between National and State Associations. 


At the inception of our year’s work the wisdom of the closest rela- 
tions between National and State Associations was apparent and the 
different visits of the Executive Committee to the State Associations 
were. largely instrumental in bringing about much of the friendly feel- 
ing that exists to-day. 

Deeming it most important to have the officers of the different 
bodies in the closest working harmony, a meeting of the Presidents and 
Secretaries of all the Associations was called in Chicago on July Ist. 
This meeting was attended by many of the able officers of our State 
bodies and letters were received from others, who on account of the 
busy season were unable to come. A number of important topics were 
gone over and it was decided to issue a call for a general meeting of 


the Executive Committee of the National Canners’ Association and the 
Presidents and Secretaries of the State Associations, to be held in 
Cleveland on December 6th. It was suggested that at this meeting the 
statistics of the packs of peas, corn and tomatoes be issued, after com- 
parison with the State and National figures; and that also matters of 
pending legislation and other subjects of interest to the industry be 
considered. 

Full minutes of this meeting have been published and between 
that time and December 6th, several sets of letters were sent out to 
State Presidents and Secretaries, urging them to keep alive the interest 
that was shown at the Chicago meeting. 

The Cleveland meeting, the outcome of the above work, was the most 
successful. All Associations were represented by delegates, with the 
exception of three, and letters from their officers commending the 
objects of this meeting were received. It is not within the province of 
this report to discuss in full the proceedings of this meeting, but the 
results show most significantly the necessity of harmony with all 
organizations interested in our industry. 


Visiting State Associations. 


Carrying out the resolution of the Executive Committee heretofore 
referred to, President Sears and different members of the Executive 
Committee and the Secretary visited the following State Association 
meetings. 

New York (Rochester), March 10. Addresses were delivered by 
President Sears, former President Bailey and Committeeman Dickin- 
son. A resolution endorsing the publicity work was adopted. 

Virginia (Troutville), March 15. Addresses were delivered by 
President Sears, Committeeman Hoffecker and your Secretary. A most 
flattering reception was tendered the National officers and the greatest 
amount of good will shown. 

Tri-State (Wilmington), March 17. Addresses were delivered by 
President Sears and Committeeman Orem. Resolutions endorsing the 
work of the Association were adopted. 

Ohio (Columbus), March 22. Addresses were delivered by President 
Sears, Committeeman Dickinson and your Secretary. Favorable resolu- 
tions endorsing publicity work were adopted. 

Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange, April 12. Addresses were de- 
livered by President Sears and Committeeman Hoffecker. Committee- 
man Orem was Toastmaster. The addresses at this meeting were most 
flatteringly received. 

Iowa (Des Moines), May 5. Addresses were delivered by Presi- 
dent Sears, Vice-President Roach and your Secretary. Resolutions 
favoring publicity worx were adopted and every packer present who 
was not a subscriber handed in his subscription for the proper amount 
realizing a substantial sum. 

Indiana (Indianapolis), May 26. Addresses delivered by President 
Sears and favorable resolutions on our publicity work were unanimously 
adopted. 

Illinois (Chicago) October 15. Your Secretary addressed this 
meeting and a commendatory resolution endorsing the work was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Iowa (Cedar Rapids), November 6. Your Secretary attended this 
meeting and delivered an*address. At the conclusion a resolution was 
unanimously passed endorsing the publicity work of the previous year 
and pledging the support of its members to the 1911 effort. 

Western Packers’ Association (Chicago), November 14. Addresses 
were delivered by President sears, Vice-President Roach and your 
Secretary. The work of the National Association was enthusiastically 
endorsed and a resolution was passed doubling all subscriptions to 
Publicity. It was adopted by a rising vote. 

Wisconsin (Milwaukee), December 8-9. President Sears, Vice- 
President Roach and your Secretary attended this meeting and aa- 
dresses were made. While no formal resolutions were adopted, the 
officers of this Association made the public statement that this visit 
of the National Association officers had been most helpful in making 
the members of the State Association acquainted with the work of the 
National Canners’ Association, which had not before been fully under- 
stood. 

Minnesota (St. Paul), December 14-15. Several addresses were 
made at these meetings by Vice-President Roach and your Secretary. 
It is interesting to note that before this visit the National Association 
had no members in the State of Minnesota and but one subscriber to 
Publicity. During the meeting nearly every packer present became a 
subscriber to the Fund and a resolution was adopted raising the dues 
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of the State Association so as to include the dues of the National 
Canners’ Association for all its members. 

Tri-State (Wilmington, Del.), January, 1911. This meeting was 
attended by Committeeman Orem and your Secretary, who delivered 
addresses on the work of the past year. 

During the month of January your Secretary was compelled to 
cancel engagements for addresses which had been arranged to be 
delivered before the Virginia Association, January 10; the Ohio Asso- 
ciation, January 12th; and the Missouri Valley Association, January 
17. These cancellations were very much regretted, but the strain of 
heavy work in the office prevented your Secretary from carrying out 
the requests of the Executive Committee to be present at each of these 
meetings. 


Legal and Legislative Work. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee held in Baltimore on 
April 13th, the attention of the Executive Committee was called to a 
recent court decision in Fort Worth, Texas, which in the opinion of 
those interested was a great hardship on the canning industry, because 
it attempted to force impossible conditions on the manufacturer of 
canned goods. In this case the Court took the grounds that the pres- 
ence of swells and leaks in goods that had entered interstate com- 
merce was a sufficient justification for a seizure by the United States 
food authorities, although it was shown that the sales contract per- 
mitted the return of such swells and leaks to the manufacturer, the 
purchaser not being required to accept the same in the delivery. 

By direction of the Executive Committee your Secretary investi- 
gated this case, taking such steps as were deemed necessary. 

In March, during the session of the Ohio legislature, our Associa- 
tion took part in the opposition of some measures which we deemed 
detrimental to the canning industry. We are very glad to report that 
the proposed legislation was defeated. 

Executive Committeeman Orem and your Secretary visited Wash- 
ington on April 26th in regard to the net weight bills which were then 
being considered by the Washington food authorities and Congress. 
During the months of April and May it was necessary for your Secre- 
tary to attend the numerous daily hearings on these several measures 
so that the Association could be in full touch with any legislation which 
might be contemplated at that session of Congress. Our office was in 
constant touch with the Washington food authorities and also the 
different committees and as a result of such familiarity it was deemed 
best that our Association at that time take no part until the suggested 
legislation had shaped itself so as to give an intelligent idea of what 
might be pressed at the next session of Congress. 

In September this office received notice that the presence of salts 
of tin in canned foods was under serious consideration by the Washing- 
ton food authorities and that a hearing affecting more directly another 
branch of the industry had already been held. We learned that as 
an outcome of this hearing it would be necessary for the Department 
to issue a ruling which while primarily intended for the portion of the 
industry above referred to, would as a matter of course by its general 
publicity become of serious moment to the entire trade. Your Secretary 
succeeded in having the case reopened and a huried meeting of the 
Executive Committee was called at Washington on September 20th. At 
this rehearing the question was ably argued by the members present and 
in conclusion the food officials assured our Executive Committee that 
in making up the final text of the necessary decision due regard for 
all interests would be considered. In about two weeks time FID 126 
was issued as the outcome of-this hearing. 

Anticipating the probable legislation of a coming session of Con- 
_gress, your Secretary interviewed a number of persons interested in 
the proposed net weight legislation, including the inspiration which 
backed what is now known as the Wilson net weight bill. 

Our office took up the matter of express rates on samples of canned 
foods and found that there were many apparent inequalities which 
should be remedied. After considerable correspondence we succeeded 
in arranging for an interview to be held between representatives of 


our Association and representatives of the American Express Company, 


Adams Express Company, United States Express Company and the 
Wells-Fargo Company. This conference has not yet been held because 
of pending matters in Congress, which will probably vitally affect ex- 
isting rates, which are conceded to be unequal and lacking in uni- 
formity. 

Without previous notice this office learned that a net weight bill 
had been introduced in Washington on December 19, by Congressman 
Mann. Immediately upon receipt of this information he sought two 
different interviews with Congressman Mann, who outlined in detail 
the particulars of the bill which bares his name. Copies of this bill 
were sent to every canner in the United States and criticism of the 
same were invited. The office received many letters in response, those 
favoring the bill being in the majority. As it became necessary for 
our Association to assume some position on this proposed legislation, 
the matter was put up to vote in the Executive Committee. A majority 
favored our Association going on record for the bill. 

By direction of the Executive Committee your Secretary attended 
a meeting in New York of the representatives of interests which would 
be affected by the proposed legislation and as per the above instruc- 
tions the vote of the National Canners’ Association was recorded in 
favor of the Mann bill. Immediately upon the secretary’s return, his 
office was in receipt of a copy of the resolution adopted by the canning 
interests of California, urging the endorsement of the Mann bill, with 
the amendment that the manufacturer’s names be required upon the 
label. This proposed amendment was submitted to the Executive 
Committee by wire and approved by a strong majority vote. 

It was decided to call for representation from the Executive Com- 
mittee to the hearing which was held in Washington on January 27th 
on the proposed bill. At this hearing the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, through Committeeman Orem and F. A. Aplin, representing 
the canning interests of California, urged upon the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee the passage of the Mann bill, coupling 
with it an amendment prepared by our attorney, which inserted the 
necessary wording requiring the name of the manufacturer in addition 
to the net weight. 


This suggested amendment aroused the opposition of powerful 
interests and while from all that could be learned the Committee 
seemed most favorably impressed with its fairness, it was feared that 
in the anxiety to pass the net ‘weight portion of the bill it would be 
dropped as a matter of expediency. 


Your Secretary and our attorney then prepared the bill in the 
form that the Executive Committee desired it to be passed and it was 
taken to the United States Senate, where it was introduced by Senator 
Chamberlaine, of Oregon. This puts our Association on record as being 
tavorable to the most progressive food legislation that has appeared on 
the Congress calendar. 

The attention of this office has been directed to the investigation 
of the proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada, looking to an adjust- 
ment of the tariff on American canned foods. This matter has been 
taken up for us by a prominent member of the House of Representa- 
tives and will be closely followed by this office. 

On account of the large number of Government prosecutions on 
the technicality pertaining to the weights on stencilled boxes, we issed 
a communication urging canners to be careful that the proper stencils 
be used. Our trade papers did splendid work in giving this communi- 
cation the widest publicity. 

Joining with other interests our Association entered a _ protest 
against the increase in freight rates, which was filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Washington. This protest was properly 
acknowledged and duly entered. Our office addressed communications 
to the President and Secretaries of the State Associations, asking that 
they join in making this protest as general as possible. These officers 
have been co-operative in the resultant accomplishments. 


Representation At Annual Convention of the Clubs of 


Domestic Science. 


By direction of the President, Committeeman Hugh S. Orem was 
appointed to represent the National Canners Association at the annual 
convention of the Clubs of Domestic Science, held at Madison Square 
Garden, New York. Accompanied by Committeeman Bailey and your 
Secretary, Mr. Orem went to New York and on September 2ist de- 
livered his address, “A Revolution in the Kitchen.’ 


Dr. A. C. FRASER, 
Ex-President Western Association 


The canners are already familiar with this address, which has 
been pronounced a kitchen classic, and will be so recognized in the 
history of the canned goods industry. It has been published and re- 
published many times and our Bureau of Publicity also finally issued 
a special edition, which is now exhausted. Splendid publicity work for 
the industry had been done by individual canners, who have had por- 
tions of this address printed in their local-newspapers. It is hoped that 
this work will be kept up, for in no other way can we obtain such 
publicity as under these favorable conditions. 


“The Story of Canning.” 


Under a resolution adopted at the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee held in February, this office proceeded to carry out the instruc- 
tions to have prepared appropriate literature descriptive of the can- 
ning industry. Circulars were sent to each canner, urging that he 
contribute photographs, factory write-ups, recipes and any other sug- 
gestions that might be deemed helpful, as it was originally intended 
to have this booklet made up of material contributed by the canners 
themselves. This line was most assiduously followed by letters, follow- 
up letters, etc., until it was clearly demonstrated that for some reason 
eanners did not consider this method a popular one. It was then 
thought best to adopt a different means. 

By direction of the Executive Committee, Mr. Bailey and your Sec- 
retary had a conference with Mrs. Marion Harland, in New York, look- 
ing to the preparation of the necessary recipes. It was found that this 
eminent authority was willing to accept the entire work of “The Story 
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CAN MACHINERY 


Automatic and Semi-Automatic for 


Packers’ and Open-Top Cans 


BLISS No. 25 K Automatic Lap Seam BLISS No. 16 K Automatic Round 
Body Making and Side Seam Soldering Can Header, continuous in opera. | 
Machine. This machine makes can bodies tion, (not intermittent), heads one 


BLISS No. 19 Press, fitted with pat- from 24 to 4% inches in diameter and up to or both ends of can bodies, and 
ented Stagger Feed Gauge and Table, 6 inches in length, at the rate of 50,000 per handles tops and bottoms with 


and arranged with Circular Scrap Cut- straight or flared edges. 


ters. This press is adapted for cutting day. It produces a perfect and uniform ee) 
and stamping tops and bottoms. It re- can with minimum solder consumption. It takes work from 4 to 65s inches 
duces waste to a minimum and elimin- in diameter by 3 to 8 inches in 
length, and operates at the rates of 
the operator at all times solid material 60 to 100 cans per minute. Fitted 
to handle. This allows of very rapid with a friction clutch, it may be 
operation. direct driven from a line shaft. 


BLISS No. 151K Automatic Round Can 


BLISS No. 225 Gang Slitter, Water Tester. This machine receives the BLISS No. 15 K Automatic Round Can 
| slits plain or decorated stock, and cans from the end soldering machine, auto- Floater, with 9 foot Solder Bath, Aciding and 
| slits it true. Solid housings and matically clamps and charges them with Cooling Attachment, and arranged for gas 


heavy shafts insure permanent ‘Compressed air and carries them through 


the testing tank, the cans during submer- fuel. This machine handles cans from 2 to 


alignment. Thrust bearings gion remain close to the surface of the 6 inches in diameter by 1% to 7 inches in 

eliminate all lateral motion of water. Leakers are readily detected and length, at the rate of 60 to 140 per minute. 

cutter shafts. removed. The machine handles cans from The machine may be arranged for kerosene 
af cons oil as fuel. It may be arranged for larger 
per minute. We build a larger size ma- work, and when desired fitted with a longer 
chine No. 16K, for gallon cans. ’ or shorter solder bath. 


On request Can Making Machinery Catalogue No. 14 T 


W. BLISS CO. 


25 Adams St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
STILES, MORSE CoO. 


Representatives for Chicago and Vicinity . 562 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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of Canning,” and the recipes at one compensation, and her services 
were engaged. 

Your Secretary held several meetings with prominent printers to 
get practical ideas on the preparation and printing of this booklet 
and at the meeting of the Executive Committee held in Washington it 
was decided to invite bids for printing the same. After the contract 
Was awarded it was thought best to change the original cover page, 
this office working in harmony with the printing company which re- 
ceived the contract. From numerous drawings presented the one now 
used was finally adopted. As this was our initial work, methods of 
illustration and other details were changed as expediency required. 
All preliminaries of the booklet, proof, cuts, etc., were finally approved 
and in the meantime several sets of letters were addressed to the can- 
ners, urging them to subscribe to the booklet at cost. The first edition 
is exhausted by private subscription and office purposes and the second 
edition is now being arranged for. Comment on this work of publicity 
is unnecessary, as the work speaks for itself. 


Meeting of Executive Committee. 

During the year the following meetings of the Executive Committee 
have been held: . 

Chicago, February 25; Baltimore, April 13; Chicago, August 26; 
Washington, September 20; Chicago, October 7; Chicago, October 22; 
Cleveland, wecember 6; Chicago, January 10; Washington, January 
16-17. 

In addition to the above meetings many matters of business per- 
taining to the Assoc.ation were disposed of at informal meet ngs during 
the visits to State Associations. In no year in the history of our Asso- 
ciation have the duties of the Executive Committee been so arduous. 
The work of the Association has grown to such a magnitude that the 
acceptance of this position now carries with it great responsibilities, 
which mean many personal sacrifices by the members. 


Solicitations of Membership. 

During the year our office has sent out invitations and sets of 
follow-up letters, soliciting membership in our Association. Our policy 
has always been to try to interest and encourage the smaller packers 
to become active in our work by joining the Assocation and the mini- 
mum dues have been made especially low for that purpose. However, 


GENE DICKINSON, 
Member Board of Directors 


for some reason we have not been able to arouse the general interest 
that we so especially desire, and it is hoped that some effectual means 
can be devised whereby we can induce them to join. 

Our membership lists include nearly every large packer in the 
country. These lists have been greatly enlarged by the acquisition of 
the great Chicago and Omaha interests. Your Secretary, by direction 
of the Executive Committee took up the matter of membership with 
each of these firms and found that they would be willing to join if 
consistent with our articles of incorporation. As this provides that 
packers of all kinds of food can become members of our Association, 
the Executive Committee voted to extend the invitation to these firms 
to join and all have done so. 


Publicity Fund. 


Under the resolution of the Atlantic City Convention it was left to 
the discretion of the Executive Committee to determine the basis on 
which subscriptions would be solicited during the coming year. The 
Executive Committee found that as many contracts had been made on 
a three-year basis it was thought better to continue the rate of $1.00 
per thousand cases. It was decided to extend invitations to the Whole- 
sale Grocers, the Brokers and the Machinery and Supply men to sub- 
scribe to the fund. The Executive Committee also decided to make 
a personal canvass and the members voted to attend any meeting of 
the state associations to which they might be invited. Visits were made 
in accordance with these resolutions as are more fully set out else- 
where in this report. 

In the event of subscriptions warranting the same, it was also 
voted to write the Wholesale Grocers Association, the Machinery and 
Supplies Association and the Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers 


Association to appoint representatives to confer with the Executive 
Committee of the National Canners Association as to ways and means 
of expending the fund. 

Carrying out this resolution, Committeeman Dickinson and your 
Secretary visited President Dethard of the National Wholesale Grocers 
Association, and advised with him as to the best manner of presenting 
our Publicity proposition to the members of his Association. Presi- 
dent Bethard was most courteous and his suggestions were carried out 
at the Louisville meeting of his Association. In accordance with the 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, President Sears, Vice- 
President Roach, Committeeman Dickinson and your Secretary went 
before the Board of Directors of the National Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, which was held just previous to their annual convention at 
Louisville. A hearing was afforded us, President Sears presenting the 
matter of publicity in a most effective manner. However, for some rea- 
son we failed to find in the record of their convention’s proceedings 
any mention of this matter being brought before the convention for 
its consideration. 

Your Secretary on April 16th held a meeting with a number of 
prominent Maryland commission men. A unanimous resolution was 
passed urging each commission firm to take up the question of publicity 
with the packers whose accounts they control. 

Our office also mailed a letter to all non-subscribers to the fund. 
This letter brought a number of substantial responses. 

In the month of June we devoted much effort to building up this 
fund, sending out large quantities of personal literature, not only to 
non-subscribers, but to those who had made subscriptions for only one 
year. 

We also addressed subscribers of the Publicity Fund letters giving 
them lists of non-subscribers in their immediate territory and urged 
that they take the matter up with each one personally. This work 
was productive of much good in some localities, especially in the state 
of New York, which has only one or two canners who are not subscrib- 
ers to the Fund. 

At the suggestion of the President of the Brokers Association we 
addressed each of its members a personal letter, which was shortly 
afterwards followed by another letter. President Jones then took the 
matter up personally with each, and we desire to compliment him in his 
effort to help the cause. 

We also issued a letter to all fish and oyster packers, soliciting their 
membership and contributions to Publicity. 

On invitation your Secretary visited the Baltimore Canned Goods 
Exchange on July 12th and made a statement of the Publicity work, 
soliciting the renewal of the previous year’s subscriptions of $500. 
The same was voted unanimously in the most complimentary manner. 

The office issued a general letter to all non-subscribers, together 
with subscription blanks filled out on the basis of the previous year’s 
pack of the packers to whom they were sent. The responses to these 
were not encouraging. 

During the first part of August we again sent out appropriate litera- 
ture to the non-subscribing canners. This letter was two pages, type- 
written, and covered the subject most fully. We followed this work 
up by additional letters during the month. 

In September we sent out a follow-up letter on Publicity, urging 
at the same time support to the booklet, which we were preparing to 
issue. 

During October our Association started the matter of Publicity 
with the Chicago jobbers. We made arrangements to bring about a 
meeting of the interests and after several efforts found that the plan 
was not feasible and had to be temporarily abandoned. 

Publicity was also taken up with interested parties in New York 
City who are either in the jobbing business or closely allied to the trade. 
After considerable preliminary work we decided not to further press 
the subject until a time when the movement could be brought about 
in a more general way. j 

It was suggested that we consider the. matter of Publicity with 
the retail grocers, who handle large quantities of our product. The 
conference was hela with several representatives of the largest inter- 
ests and it was decided not to press the matter further, at least for the 
present. 

During the month of January our office has sent out letters to the 
Presidents of the different State Associations, asking each of them to 
send a personal letter to the non-subscribers in h-s territory. These 
letters were prepared at the Secretary’s office and accompanied the 
request. The co-operation of the Presidents was most sincere. So far 
several have turned in varying sums. 


STATISTICS. 
Acreage and Pack. 


In June this office sent out return postal cards to get intelligent 
figures on the acreage of the three principal products, peas, corn and 
tomatoes. As this was a radical departure from our former practices, 
the returns were not as general as desired. Yet the percentage shown 
in our report has been practically borne out by the figures on the 
pack, and the work, while experimental, was most useful in predicting 
the probable totals, weather conditions, of course, not being considered. 
It is believed that if canners will support this effort next year a very 
valuable table can be prepared which will be useful to them in their 
business. 

Carrying out the suggestions of the meeting of the State officers 
held in Chicago, July 1st, this office sent out blanks, first asking for 
the reports of the pea pack. This was followed by a second request 
mailed the -first of September. Blanks calling for the three staples 
were sent out the latter part of September and letters were also ad- 
dressed to the State Secretaries, urging that they, too, collect the fig- 
ures for their territory, so that the same could be compared at the 
Cleveland meeting. This work was followed vigorously during October 
and. November, and while the larger proportion of the pack was in our 
hands in good time, yet in order to make the accuracy of our work 
certain it was necessary to use several sets of follow-up letters before 
the information sought could be compiled. 
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Through these strenuous efforts, in which the state secretaries did 
splendid work, we were enabled on December 6th to complete the most 
accurate report on the pack that has ever been issued by this Associa- 
tion. 


COLLECTION OF UNPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


During the year the office has made constant and insistent 
efforts to collect the unpaid subscriptions both of 1909 and 1910. 
By direction of the Executive Committee, sight drafts were drawn 
through the banks on all 1909 unpaid subscriptions and those that 
were not paid have since been followed up with repeated requests 
for settlement. 


LOCATION OF CONVENTION. 


A conference of the various committees appointed to consider 
the location of the 1911 convention was held in Chicago on March 
25. After consultation it was decided to select the city of Milwau- 
kee, provided proper terms could be arranged. 

Representatives of the different committees, accompanied by 
your secretary, met the Milwaukee authorities on March 27, and 
negotiations were entered into. 

Later on it was found that the terms were likely to prove. un- 
satisfactory and your secretary visited Cincinnati and Louisville, 
looking the situation over in each place. Both cities made propo- 
sitions for the Location Committee to consider and these proposi- 
tions were presented at a meeting in Chicago. 

The Location Committee held another meeting in Milwaukee 
on June 11th and as the proposition of the Hotel Men’s Association 
regarding rates was unsatisfactory, it was decided to hold the mat- 
ter open until June 80th. In the meantime, Mr. T. A. Scott was 
appointed a committee of one to go to St. Louis and see what 
proposition that city would offer. 

The final meeting of the Location Committee was held in Mil- 
waukee on June 30th and while the general proposition was not 
deemed a satisfactory one, it was considered expedient to accept the 
same because of other advantages that the city possessed. 

It was agreed to enter into the formal contract and the sama 
was prepared accordingly. Prepared and executed. 


F. F. WILEY, 
Member Board of Directors 


Allied Industries. 


During the year the workings of our office and the allied as- 
sociations, machinery and supplies and brokers, have been in the 
closest possible touch. It is a pleasure to here acknowledge the 
many courtesies extended by the officers of each and these cour- 
tesies were in the tangible form of assistance of a material kind, 
which has materially contributed to whatever success our year’s 
work shows. 


Corporate Requirements. 


In accordance with the law of Delaware, where our Associa- 
tion is incorporated, we have filed the regular report required by 
the laws of that State to keep our charter in existence. 

We have also filed with the Internal Revenue office the proper 
statement showing that our Association is not run for profit and 
is therefore exempt from the law requiring a tax on the net profits. 


Directory. 


The work of cdmpiling the 1911 directory was begun early in 
March and on account of its tediousness was not completed until 
the first of June. There is nothing more difficult than to get to- 
gether a correct list of the canners of this country and this effort 
of our office, while more accurate than any of its predecessors, still 
leaves room for improvement. We hope with the co-operation of 
the canners this year to prepare one which will be the most perfect 
that has yet been published. It was necessary for us to send out 
several sets of letters soliciting advertising in our directory, and 
while the allied industries did not support the work nearly so liber- 
ally as last year, yet through extraordinary efforts and on account 
of its immense popularity we were able to sell enough copies to 


make practically the same profit, about $600, that we did last year. 
This directory is a splendid advertising medium and we cannot see 
why all supply men do not more generously support it, especially 
when every dollar of the profit goes to the general fund of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association to help build up an industry, the suc- 
cess of which is as necessary to them as it is to us.. 


Establishment of Standards. 


Under the head of unfinished business, the establishment of 
Standards, which was considered at the Atlantic City Convention, 
will again be brought up. The following suggested definition is 
submitted to this convention for its consideration. It may be well 
to state that the Executive Committee, at its meeting held on Feb- 
ruary 29, 1910, notified the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
that it would be willing to consider the subject with a committee 
from its association at such time as would be most convenient. 

The suggested definition is: 

A can of goods shall be deemed to be adulterated, when upon 
opening, it shows the presence of added water, juice, liquor, brine or 
syrup in excess of that necessary for the proper preparation and 
preservation of its contents, unless the net weight of the solid con- 
tents be clearly set forth and the addition of water, juice, liquor, 
brine or syrup be declared. 

A can of goods shall be deemed to be slacked filled or short 
weight, when upon opening, it is found that the contents do not 
occupy as much space as in a well-filled can of like goods—unless 
the net weight of the contents be clearly set forth. 

It is recognized that cans containing vegetables, fruits and like 
products cannot be put up with the same accuracy as dry mate- 
rials in packages like coffee or rice. Some articles take up little or 
no water in processing and need only such addition of water, brine 
or syrup as will fill the interspaces. Other articles, as peas and 
lime beans, take up varying quantities during the processing and 
thus the relative amounts of solids and liquor will vary in the com- 
pleted product. Other products, as tomatoes, will break down in 
processing and form its own juice, and no water should be added, 
but instead only enough additional tomato juice as may be neces- 
sary to fill the can. The solid articles can be made to fill the cans 
while the very soft or succulent fruits and vegetables will shrink 
more or less, due to the cooking. 

The practice of the better canners shows that the variation in 
net weight and fill is within reasonable limits for the various prod- 
ucts when due care is exercised in their preparation. 


Programme. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee and the Program Com- 
mittee for the Milwaukee Convention was held in Chicago on Au- 
gust 26th. A general plan of the program was gone over and it 
was resolved that the 1911 convention should be a working one 
and that speakers be invited to discuss subjects pertaining to the 
industry only. The months that followed this meeting have been 
largely devoted to preparing the program as outlined, and on Jan- 
uary 10th, at the meeting held in Chicago the details as worked 
out by your Secretary were submitted and adopted by the Com- 
mittee. 


Resolutions of Atlantic City Convention. 


The resolution asking that former telephone rates be restored 
was sent to the President of the Bell Telephone Company and prop- 
erly acknowledged. 

The resolution on Labor Laws was sent to the Presidents and 
Secretaries of the different State Associations, with a recommenda- 
tion that the same be presented to their State Legislatures, urging 
uniformity in the enactment of measures of this kind. 

The reply to the letter of Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, 
which was sent the National Canners’ Association while in con- 
vention, was promptly forwarded to the Secretary, and his acknowl- 
edgment is on record in our office. 

The resolution of the Committee on Nominations that the num- 
ber of members of the Executive Committee be increased from five 
to nine, and that the proper By-Law be adopted, was unanimously 
endorsed by the Executive Committee and said By-Law regularly 
entered on the minutes of the Association. 

The resolution endorsing the establishment of permanent 
boards of arbitration in certain cities therein named, which was 
endorsed by the Atlantic City Convention, has been largely worked 
out through the efforts of Mr. William Silver, Chairman of the Ar- 
bitration Committee of the National Brokers’ Association. This re- 
port naming the boards of the different cities was finally approved 
by the Executive Committee and is now recorded in our minutes. 


General Recommendations. 


Based on the year’s work of the office, your Secretary desires to 
make the following recommendations: 

(1) Starting an advertising campaign in several of the promi- 
nent weeklies during March, April and May, and periodicals of the 
May issue, which circulate most largely among housekeepers and 
other persons interested in domestic economics. The intelligent use 
of advertising space at this time, when consumption is supposed 
to be greatest, will havé good effect on market conditions by in- 
creasing the consumption of the pack now in course of distribution, 
and right and maintain prices for the 1911 product. 

(2) The publication, state by state, of articles on the can- 
ning industry, which should be written by leading canners of each 
territory to be designated by the President of the local association. 
The general information on which this story is to be based to be 


- furnished by the secretary’s office. Such stories, with the localism 


that the canners preparing them could give, would be eagerly taken by 
the newspapers; and if properly worked up and illustrated, could 
be made to form a very valuable part of a publicity campaign. 
These articles should show the disposal of farm products, employ- 
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ment of labor and other monetary advantages that canning factories 
bring to the communities in which they are located. They should 
carry no atmosphere of an advertisement, and should contain in- 
formation of value to the housewife, who perhaps has heretofore 
been putting up her own canned goods. The newspapers of each 
state are vitally interested in their own industries and ‘articles of 
this nature will be most acceptable to them. 

(3) <A set of ads be prepared which are to be offered free to 
one retailer in each town. He will be asked to run these ads as a 
help to sell his stock of canned foods, which generally form a large 
portion of every grocery store. With his attention thus directed 
he will doubtless be glad to insert the ad in his local paper. How- 
ever, a copy of the ad will be sent to the leading paper of the town 
with the suggestion that the advertising manager, solicit this busi- 
ness from the grocer. As both the newspaper and the grocer would 
have this matter exclusively, we believe that the stimulant for ef- 
ective advertising would in most cases secure space without cost to 
the National Canners’ Association. 

(4) In all advertising it is suggested that the same be keyed 
with an offer to furnish the booklet——‘The Story of Canning and 
Recipes’’—free of charge to all persons who would write for the 
same. In this way we could form an accurate estimate of the num- 
ber of persons who have read our advertisement. 

(5) <A Publicity Campaign with the physicians of this coun- 
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try through the mediums of the medical journals. An article on 
the purity and healthfulness of canned foods could, if properly man- 
aged, be obtained fiom some eminent physician of this country, 
and the medical journals would gladly insert the same free of° 
charge. A limited amount of advertising space used in the medi- 
cal journals at the same time, would be of material help. As else- 
where shown, many physicians are too apt to diagnose obscure ail- 
ments as being ptomaine poison; nearly always they are unfamiliar 
with the preparation of canned foods and perhaps have seen re- 
cently published the alleged table showing the vast number of 
ptomaine poison cases in the last four years and naturally place the 
blame on the products of our industry: 

(6) Many schools, colleges and universities are today requir- 
ing a special course in Domestic Science as a part of routine study. 
Appropriate literature scientifically prepared should be furnished, 
so that the real science of our preservation of foods can be correctly 
taught. A properly prepared text-book should be placed before the 
Boards of Education of all the states and could with profit be fur- 
nished free of charge for the instruction of the teachers. 

(7) The general instruction of lecturers to go before the Do- 
mestic Science Clubs of this country, giving appropriate talks on the 
manufacture and preservation of the products of our industry, and 
the preparation of moving picture films which could be used to illus- 
trate the lectures. 

(8) The preparation of moving picture films showing: canning 
in the different stages, from the grower to the consumer. Other 
industries with profit have adopted this form of effective advertising 
which reaches a class of the consuming public that has neither the 
time nor inclination to read. Pictures are always a most forcible 
argument. 

(9) <A representative of the National Canners’ Association 
should get in personal touch with the editors of all of the larger 
newspapers of this country. By proper letters of instruction, the 


most exclusive sanctums can be reached, and much of the existing 
prejudice against canned foods could be most effectually and intel- 
ligently explained. 

(10) Write-ups through the medium of descriptive articles 
prepared by experienced magazine writers. If properly managed 
our industry could gain much publicity in this way and the maga- 
zines would gladly give the space if the articles were prepared by 
properly accredited contributors. ; 

(11) In the investigation of alleged ptomaine poison cases, 
we have discovered several, which while personal to the manufac- 
turers of the goods that are alleged to have done the damage, are 
of such a general nature as to affect the whole industry, that we, 
therefore, recommend the establishment of a Bureau of Mutual 
Casualty Insurance. Our year’s evperience with this class of cases 
convinces us that in no single instance has there been sufficiently 
established a single case of genuine ptomaine poisoning caused by 
eanned food. Each publication and suit of this kind affects the 
whole industry and we feel the National Canners’ Association 
should have set apart a certain fund sufficient to fully investigate, 
defend in Court, if necessary, and afterwards make examples of the 
defamers. 

(12) Our Bureau of Publicity has received the offer of a 
prominent broker of one of the cities to raise one-half of the cost 
of a local advertising campaign for canned foods in that city, pro- 
vided the association would provide the other half of the cost. 
While our fund is supposed to be spent on general work, yet this 
suggestion commends itself and could probably be worked out to 
the point of providing much additional publicity at small cost to 
the association. 


GENERAL FUND 
REPORT OF FRANK E. GORRELL, TREASURER, 1910. 


(American Audit Co.) 


RECEIPTS. 
Sales of Badges and Commissions from Hotels, At- 


Membership dues—Atlantic City and during year.. 
Advertisements and sales of Directory.............. 


1895.00 
955.50 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Expenses Atlantic City Convention.......... Re eae $ 514.13 
Expended on account Milwaukee Convention........ 77.25 
Traveling Expenses Executive Committee.......... 648.92 
Salaries — Secretary - Treasurer, Stenographers, 

Typewriting, other office help.................. 1382.50 
Telegrams, Telephone and Expressage............. 51.29 
Subscriptions to trade papers..................000e 28.00 
Printing, Stationery and Supplies ................ 128.33 


Directory, Printing and Postage (The Net profit on 


directory credited in this Account $580.48)...... 365.02 


Balance on hand, deposited in National Banks...... 113.56 


PUBLICITY FUND. 
STATEMENT OF FRANK E. GORRELL, TREASURER, 1910. 
(American Audit Co.) 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand February 1, 1910................ $ 2,501.01 
interest: on Tank 112.00 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Office Expense—Rent, Light, Janitor, etc.......... 
Fixtures purchased during year ................. 
Advertising—Saturday Evening Post 
Salaries and Expenses, 


195.86 
189.81 
1,485.00 


Employees and Repre- 


sentatives: 
EFalance due 1909 per order Executive Committee 


Safaries—Director of Publicity, Stenographers, 
Typewtiting, Physicians and Coroners’ Cer- 


tificates, Pinkerton Detective Services........ 3,220.96 


$3,798.96 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN THE LACQUER LINE 


or benzine; can be applied by hand or machine 


JOHN G. MAIER’S SONS, 


MAIER’S ELASTIC QUICK DRYING LACQUER 


Remains elastic; dries quickly; will not break or chip; flows free under the brush. Will mix with turpentine 
Manufactured in different colors. 
For VERY RUSTY CANS, use our SILVER LACQUER: Nothing Better. Manufactured and sold only by 


Write fcr samples. 


: BALTIMORE, MD. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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Advances on account of booklet (to be repaid in 


Printing, stationery and supplies.................. 633.16 
Telephone, telegrams and expressage............ ~. 633.16 
Extra expenses Executive Committee............. 278.60 
Expenses of Cleveland meeting, State President 

Legal expenses per order Exec. Com.............. 2,484.82 
Treasurer’s Bond (Fidelity & Deposit Co.)........ 50.00 
Representation and filing fees (State of Dela- 


Balance cash on hand deposited in National Banks 7,229.30 
————— $21,079.97 


ASSETS. 


The net assets of the National Canners’ Association February 1, 
1911, are as follows: 


Cash deposited in National Banks................. $7,342.86 

Advances on account of booklet (to be repaid by col- 
lections from sales of same)...............06- 1,631.35 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE: 

Publicity — Subscriptions $8,408.00 

Due from sale of .69 

Dues from Incidental Accounts.... 112.36 9,579.05 

Fixtures at cost, as per statement................ 693.83 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Belair, Maryland. 
FIXTURES IN TREASURER’S OFFICE (AT COST) 
January 31, 1911. 


$693.83 


MR. HASEROT: Mr. President, we now come to the adoption of 
the report of the Secretary and I move that it be adopted as read 
and placed on file, and the recommendations adopted by the conven- 
tion. 

The motion was duly seconded and declared carried. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: We have a member of our Executive Board 
who has always kept in close touch with the work of our organization, 
and especially with the Board of Publicity, and it devolves upon him 
today to present this subject to you. Now, this is a feature of the 
program which will develop discussion on this subject, and after you 
have heard the report there will be an open discussion... I now in- 
trodué to you Mr. Haserot, the father of the thought. - (Applause). 

MR. HASEROT: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am reminded in one respect by this meeting—that to me it seems 
a little like a Punch and Judy show. I have appeared coming and 
going on this subject for three years, and I have an idea that per- 
haps this appearance may be the going one. 

I was asked to suggest, or, at least, to send to one of the Trade 
papers a copy of my proposed address, and I said, there may be a cer- 
tain portion of it that no doubt might well appear in print, but I 
felt that the address that I proposed to make was going to be in the 
nature of a plain talk to plain business men upon a very plain sub- 
ject, which, of course, includes the ladies. They are equally inter- 
ested. The keynote of the work such as we are attempting and doing— 
and don’t forget that we are doing—is represented by a banner that 
hangs on the wall of the Machinery Hall as you look in. That banner 
reads this way. How many have noticed it? It begins, “Consump- 
tion of Canned Food.” Mr. Orem, have you noticed it? 

MR. OREM: Yes, sir; I went down to look for it to see that you 
had performed your duty. (Laughter). 

MR. HASEROT: Mr. Alpin, have you seen it? 

MR. ALPIN: No, sir. 

MR. HASEROT: Really I would like to have everybody when they 
go downstairs use their eyes, as we all can go nicely, take a glance 
up over the door as you go out there, and this is what you will read— 
a great big banner— 

The Consumption of Canned Food Will Better Keep Pace With the 
Development of the Industries of This Country If You Boost, Brother, 
Boost.” (Applause). 

That seems to be a simple thing, but it is really in some sense 
a difficult thing, because often people tell us when we begin to tell 
them our stories about our business, “Why, now, don’t talk shop.” I 
have had that suggested to me at times, but there are a great many 
things in connection with our industry that are really of great interest 
to the average person, and as I have gone on in this work of creating 
publicity—whether by advertising methods or otherwise—there are 
many forms of it—I have been astounded at the apparent ignorance 
of the rank and file of the American public about what canned food 
really means to this Republic, and how it really is prepared from the 
standpoint of the canner. One of the incidents that happened in the 
last year which was brought to my attention in that respect was a 
little story told by Mr. Winters during the time that he was abroad, 
when we met coming across from Naples to the Island—when he met 
a lady—I have forgotten her nationality—who happened to be in the 


same boat with him, and during the course of the conversation that 
Mr. Winters had with her he took the opportunity to tell her what 
it meant to have good canned food. Now, that is really downright 
true publicity, and it happens to all of us frequently—every day of our 
lives we have some sort of an opportunity to create publicty, and edu- 
cational publicity. 

You will want to know and you ought to know—and I feel in some 
respects that when this work was undertaken three years ago that 
we should have our matters so clearly prepared at all times that any 
person who was a subscriber to this Publicity Fund could know for 
what it was used. For that reason a year ago we had an audit made 
by an Audit Company of Baltimore, and we have also had one made 
during the past two weeks by the same company—a recognized au- 
thority. But.the report is so very large that it will be impracticable 
to read it, but in brief, it indicates: First, the receipts in money for 
the work which was carried on during the last year. It shows the ex- 
penditures; and the expenditures for this work of creating good will 
for our industry and for running down stories which have been in 
circulation. 

Now, honestly, speaking as one person might to another, if you 
have taken the trouble to notice, has there been in the last year as 
a damaging headlines in the newspapers as there were the year 

ore? : 

Chorus from audience: No. 

MR. HASEROT: How many in this audience have during the past 
six months—during the past three months—I will bring it down to 
a time within our recollection—how many have seen a reputable news- 


. paper of high standing—a high-grade newspaper—of any of the large 


cities of the country publish an item defaming canned goods? Do 
any of you know of any instances that has occurred within the past 
three months? Mr. Strasbaugh, have you seen any? 

MR. STRASBAUGH: I have not. 

MR. HASEROT: Mr. Roach, have you seen any? 

MR. ROACH: No. 

MR. HASEROT: Mr. Alpin, have you found one? 

MR. ALPIN: No. 
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MR. HASEROT: And your experience extends to the Coast largely. 
And Mr. Green, have you seen one? 

MR.GREEN: No. 

MR. HASEROT: I have taken particular pains to try and locate 
those same kind of stories that were so pronounced two or three 
years ago, and they are gone, thanks to the kind of publicity that we 
have practiced. (Applause). 

To my mind in this discussion and work, incidentally, two men 
stand out very clearly, and I would like to mention them right now. I 
might say, there are three men. Is Mr. Dickey here? Yes. Is Mr. 
Robert Scott? No, he is not. He’s too busy. Mr. Phelps is probably 
not here. They are three men who during the last two years were 
among the men that to my mind placed the matter before the canner 
in perhaps the strongest possible light that the d‘fferent phases of it 
were placed. Mr. Robert Scott when approached for a contribution 
to so great a project as this, said, “It is useless to put up any money 
for anything like that. It will accomplish no good.” But, Mr. Scott, 
aren’t you taking a rather wrong view of it? “Oh, no, no, no.” You 
know how he would say 8. “But I tell you what, fellows,” he said, “if 
you fellows will get to putting up better stuff then there will be some . 
use in it.” The canner can understand that kind of talk, and he has 
understood it in the last three years. When Mr. Phelps—of course, all 
of this is not for publication—when Mr. Phelps was approached as the 
representative of the American Can Company—and I have noticed in 
my business experience and you all have, Mr. President, that it is a 
pretty difficult matter for a man to stand up and tell a fellow that he 


. is not doing his work right when he wants to sell him something. I 


saw Mr. Phelps stand up before a body of thirty or forty represent- 
ative canners nearly two years ago and say, “Gentlemen, we believe in 
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that sort of idea. We are willing to contribute to it, broadly, largely, 
but I want to say to you, Gentlemen, that all that the men at Wash- 
ington can do will never make your cause one bit better if you can’t 
inject quality into your goods.” Now, I remember these things. They 
occurred two years ago. About the same time or a little later than 
that Mr. Dickey had a talk with me. It was at the time when this 
subject was getting a great deal of very careful consideration, and 
canned goods were getting a great many hard knocks. I remember 
very well the suggestion he made. I came to talk about this because 
So he said, “But I want to know if you pro- 
pose to work out some scheme to continue it. If you can say to me 
that there are enough people identified with your business to take it 
up in a conscientious way, then I can say to you right now, we will 
give you all kinds of support.” 

Now, there are three things necessary to make a success of any 
scheme of publicity: 

First, Learn how to do things right. 

Second, Do them right. 

Third, Follow up your plan consistently. 

The expenses of doing that sort of thing are always large. There 
are certain things that you must pay for that seem to cost more than 
they should. They do, but in considering the fact that we have a 
country as big as the United States to labor in and to labor upon and 
to labor for, and men all over the United States are in this business 
and who need help, you can readily appreciate that even the postage 
item alone would be tremendous, not counting the generous amount of 
overtime that Mr. Gorrell has always given his work, and not count- 
ing the generous assistance this sort of thing has received from 
President Sears and Mr. Roach and Mr. Orem particularly. It does 
not cost so much to obtain their services because they present them 
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gladly and freely. They are doing it for the cause; they are not doing 
it because they are being paid for it. I couldn’t be paid, personally, 
for the .work that I have done. There is nothing that we can pay for 
that sort of service; not that I am doing more than the average man, 
but this is something that money doesn’t buy. Do you appreciate it 
all? Do you appreciate it, all of you? If that is the case, you can 
also recognize a proposition of this kind—that to work out a scheme 
of publicity which will demonstrate the advantages is a sort of thing 
that takes a great deal more money when you haven’t it backed by a 
thoroughly organized business organization. We are new in learning 
the ropes of publicity, but we are learning every day, and we convince 
people every day. At least, I think we do—and in many cases that I 
have personally observed, I know we do. 

For instance, here is an item of $2,484.82, legal expenses. Now, 
that looks like a large amount of money to spend for legal expenses 
upon a total expend.ture of $13,850.00. We grant tnat; but unless we 
took that amount of money and expended it just that way in order to 
be sure that we were right we had no business to go ahead. Is that 
right, Mr. Strasbaugh- 

MR. STRASBAUGH: Yes. 

MR. HASEROT: There isn’t anything quite so clear as David 
Crockett’s Maxim, “Be sure you are right, and then go ahead.” And that 
is represented by this piece of paper. 

Our office expenses last year were $195.00 (referring to Audit Ac- 
count). 

(Mr. Haserot then read from the Audit Report the item of ex- 
pense). 

(Comment was made by him on some of them, as follows): 

Our advertising just one issue that went into the Saturday Even- 
ing Post a year ago this month cost $1,485.00; our expenses covering 
salaries and all other items such as would go for stenography and type- 
writing and doctor’s certificates and detective agencies who were em- 
ployed to refute newspaper stories, cost $3,798.00. 

It is not a large sum of money when you consider the immense 
amount of work that is done; at least, I consider it a small sum. What 
we paid out in postage apparently is a pretty large item, but as I men- 


tioned a iittle while ago, it represents correspondence of such a volu- 
minous nature that I am astounded when I go through it and think 
about: it alone without answering it, and he answers them all; why, 
that man (Gorrell) is a wonder about such things. (Applause.) 

I am not doing this because I am particularly anxious to have 
you applaud a brother laborer, not at all, but I do say right here that 
while we have accomplished much in the last two years we would 
have accomplished very little without as good a man. (Applause). 

(Note—Mr. Haserot then read the rest of the items of expenditure 
and concluded by saying): 

Making a total disbursement of $13,850.00. Now, that is what we 
expended last year. We did another thing last year that I want you 
all to appreciate. We have not gone through the year spending the 
money just because we had it. We have left at the end of the year 
a fund of $7,229.00. That will be increased when we get our collec- 
tions, leaving us approximately $9,000.00 in cash on hand. 

There might be some reason why this money could be used for 
something just as important or more so than the buying of space, and 
there has developed in the last three months a bureau of research 
which I believe will be a thing of great importance that this con- 
vention has before it at this meeting. We have gone through the 
year spending the money in such a way that we have approximately 
$9,000.00 left of that fund, and I mention that fact for the purpose of 
showing the people who are subscribing to that fund that we have 
tried not to spend it in a way that would not bring results, and that 
we have not taken the money and spent it simply because we had the 
money. Now, is that a good proposition? (Applause). 

It really isn’t enough money. There is just the trouble. We have 
not enough. Now, the question is going to be, Where are we going to 
get more? It would be a shame to discontinue this work; and the third 
year, which we discussed as being the time through which subscrip- 
tions should run, will cease with this coming year; and it is now 
going to be a question that every individual has got to take home and 
discuss with his associates and look at it from all sides and try to 
work out some plan of contributing what has been, in my opinion, 
the great thing that has helped the canned food industry out of this 
despair of three years. We have done lots of it ourselves because we 
have had courage. In every business, whether one man has a certain 
brand which we prefer to sell or not, if every man would consider that 
the development and advantages that might accrue to a business as 
a whole were sure to accrue to him, then he is looking upon this 
scheme of publicity in the proper light, and unless he can look at it 
in that light he has not the right angle yet. 

Now, is there any question that anybody would like to ask about 
the details of the disbursements? (No questions were asked). 

You Know, we said two years ago when we came before you and 
before the convention, that we would be prepared to say how we spent 
this money. We meant exactly what we said. We felt that a fund 
of this character was in the nature of a trust fund, to be used in such 
a way that no possible question might arise as to its application or as 
to the use of it. 

There are a few things that perhaps we might call attention to 
as we go along. I have jotted them down here. There is just one sug- 
gestion that | would like to make, and now that things look good to 
us, a little better than they did three years ago—it is not wise to 
always think we are always going to live in the same conditions of 
everybody wanting more goods than we can sell, ‘and some of you as 
you go away might say, It really isn’t necessary to continue that sort 
of thing any longer; but you remember that story about: 

When the devil was in trouble the devil a monk would be, 
When the devil was out of trouble a devil of a monk was he. 

We ought to be careful not to get into such a condition as that, 
and we will if we think we have done all we expect to do and are 
going to lay down upon our past exertions.. 

Look back three years. The country has passed ‘through a stage 
of acute financial distress, coupled with industrial fear and the silver 
lining was again beginning to appear around the edges of the com- 
mercial cloud, showing as the months went by an increasing expanse 
of brightness. Cheerfulness was beginning to take the place of doubt 
in the business world and faith in the country was reasserting itself. 

Look back to three years ago in the canned goods industry. Or- 
ders for canned food were few and one of the greatest industries of 
the tims suffered—from what? Lack of publicity, and too much pub- 
licity, of the kind that sent people down the other way. Men identified 
with our industry and its allied products, when they met, with one 
accord discussed the burning question of the hour, “What’s the matter 
with the canned goods business?” Buyers when they met at lunch 
asked each other the question. Brokers in their offices, or stopping 
each other on the streets, asked the question. Buyers who were so- 
licited by men who had warehouses full of goods asked the question. 
Editors, writers, thinkers, students and families who depended, in one 
form or another, upon an industry which had grown to remarkable 
proportions in twenty years, all asked the same quest‘on: “What's the 
matter with the canned goods business?” 

Prices averaged below cost. This was the case not only with the 
staples that one would naturally suppose people would still buy, but 
with the delicacies, so called. Canned peas were in the same category 
with asparagus. Preserved strawberries running a race with pumpkin; 
all being offered from every conceivable section at less than cost of 
production. There must be a reason for such a condition. When food 
of every other description was beginning to show a much higher 
range of values and when dairy and creamery products were con- 
stantly advancing; when it was recognized by the broadened students 
of agricultural conditions in the United States, that with the influx 
of people into the big cities, food prices must naturally advance—in 
the face of all this, three years ago, our lines were laid in shallow 
places and the rocks of enforced competition forced many a good man 
down. 

The business was suffering with too much adverse publicity, the 
principal portion of which was represented by all kinds of unjust 
criticism in the daily press—garbled reports of people who were in- 
jured by eating canned food—sensational head lines as to poisons that 
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were used in preserving food. The -business was suffering from too 
little publicity in the use of printers’ ink. 

There was an awakening. You remember how it came about. 
Money was gathered together. Educational forces were set to work. 
Individuality was called into play. Personality became a factor. You 
know the result. 

How long is it since you have seen the kind of a sensational head 
line in the newspaper of wide circulation, the reputable daily, such as 
you saw three years ago? An entire revolution of public opinion has 
been brought about by a systematic policy of education. All this ac- 
complishment, while a splendid tribute to the men that stood for 
business integrity, is but a shadow of the things to come, but you 
must get ready now for the second lap in the problem. That means 
money—lots of it—for real advertising purposes, printers’ ink spread 
on thick and plenty. 

If, with a business life spent in an occupation that has given me 
both pleasure and profit I did not have the utmost faith in a wider 
use of canned food, would I, could I suggest putting out big money, 
unless I believed in the idea? 

As I see it now, looking back to the period of depression of three 
years ago and coming on down through the months since that time 
to the present rosy, optimistic outlook for 1911, we have gone through 
the period of discussion and through the period of enlightenment and 
we are fairly embarked upon the road to canned goods prosperity, 
provided we study the problems of publicity and bring to bear that 
intensity of purpose which every business requires in its development. 

Whether or not this convention endorses a broader plan of pub- 
licity, and there is not a question in my mind as to its success, broadly 
engineered, this you should clearly keep before you, as a producer of 
canned foods: 

Don’t get away from the earth. 

Don’t expect that the good people of this country are not going 
to know that a can of strawberries is not a can of strawberries if 
it-contains three strawberries and a little muddy liquor; that a can 
of tomatoes, which should represent the clean, bright, appetizing 
love apple, is not a can of tomatoes when it is filled with a little 
core and some real fresh water; that a can of peaches which repre- 
sents the culls of orchards rather than the selection that appeals to 
the eye and the palate, will be a detriment to the. canned food in- 
dustry every time that it is permitted to masquerade before the public 
under a four color and gold label. 

Let in the daylight. Pack good canned food and let the people 
know it. Open wide the doors to the sunshine. Press the master 
button of the lighting system. We have convinced the people that 
we have nothing to be ashamed of in our business; now then let’s 
ram it down with such arguments of publicity, backed by the purity 
of the goods that we put up, that will permit of no question as to the 
increase in cOnsumption, and forever the thought of.three years ago, 
“What’s the matter with the canned goods business,” will be behind us. 

The day light has been let in. In some cases, willingly; in a 
number of cases by force, and it has improved the quality of canned 
food produced in the United States, in my opinion, immeasurably dur- 
ing the past two years. To us the report of the United States Census 
should be an incentive to further progress. 

Figured out upon a per capita of consumption, or consumption by 
the family, based upon the actual returns secured of production of the 
United States for the year 1910, it would work out like this on the 
three great staples: 

Production of Canned Peas in the United States—Cases, 4,137,000. 
Allowing five persons to a family, which is the recognized average, it 
medns five cans per family in the United States for the season of 1910 
to 1911. Hardly enough to make a black dot. 

Production of Canned Corn in the United States—Cases, 10,063,000. 
Allowing five persons to a family, it means twelve cans per annum for 
each family. Not enough to give people a reasonably good taste. 

Production of Canned Tomatoes in the United States — Cases, 
8,031,000. Allowing five persons to a family it means ten cans per an- 
num. Do you really appreciate how insignificant‘ 

The lesson of the census should be to you an incentive. It should 
mark the era of a better understanding of your possibilities. It 
should instil a deeper conception of your position. It should mark 
another milestone of progress. And so it will, if the spirit of en- 
thusiasm enlightens this discussion of the problems of publicity. 

Be sides minor questions which should be solved, such as: the 
use of improved machinery, the knowing of cost-—not GUESSING, 


but KNOWING, eternal vigilance with the raw product, better con- 
tainers, sound boxes, curtailment of promoted plants, building up of 
the rank and file of employes to a higher plane of efficiency, utilizing 
oe There are two great problems of publicity which must be 
mastered. 


FIRST— 
Clean Canneries and a Systematic Method of Improvement 


In Quality. 
SECOND— Q y 
WORLD-WIDE USE OF PRINTEhS’ INK. 

The first brings into play personality. It is the primary educa- 
tion—the training school. The second strikes out into a broader field, 
delves into the nighways and byways of life, touches the young and 
the old, the rich and the poor, the strong and the weak. 

You are helping to better feed the world, and to let the world know 
it-- what a fascinating problem! 

| have been asked during the past month this apparently simple 
question: “If you had your way, what would you do?” Just this. 
Organize a Pure Canned Food Publicity Company. Hypnotize one hun- 
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dred canners whose goods are known to be reliable to pay in $1,000 
each and take preferred stock. I would not think of making a move 
toward buying space until the $100,000 was deposited in cash in bank. 
Then I would set aside $10,000 for talent to devise and to execute. 

Then would come the selection of a Trade-Mark which should 
stand for Pure Canned Food. Following that, its exploitation. Pre- 
ferred stockholders should have the use of the trade-mark for 10c. 
per thousand. Others that might want the use of it should pay 25c. 
per thousand—and' the restrictions in connection with its use should be 
drastic. 

I should ask for the endorsement of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation and pay into its treasury at the rate of one dollar per thousand 
cases per annum, thus keeping its Bureau of Publicity a continued and 
substantial power for good. Result—increased consumption. Then 
what visions of prosperity for the canned food industry! 

The world has acknowledged the success of our campaign. We 
have established the integrity of our business. We have a splendid 
cause. IS THIS THE TIME TO STOP? (Prolonged applause). 
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PRESIDENT SEARS: Now, gentlemen, you have heard a very 
complete dissertation on the publicity feature of our organization. 
We have told you where we get the money and how we spend it. 
I was a little engaged in other thoughts and I didn’t catch all that 
our good friend said. But it seemed to me that every time I could 
hear it was something about money—money, money, money. It re- 
minded me of a story about the old nigger-man who had an ex- 
travagant wife, he says, you know that she is the most extravagant 
woman that ever lived; she is asking me for money all the time; 
she wants fifty cents, twenty-five cents, seventy-five cents and a 
dollar twenty-five and sometimes a dollar, and I never hear the end 
of it. His friend said, Mr. Jones, what does she do with all of the 
money; he said, I don’t know; I never gives her any (Laughter.) 

Now, gentlemen, you fellows that don’t give us anything don’t 
need to worry, but we shall ask you all the time because we are 
going to stick to you like a leech, we are going to get the money 
out of you, or know why. If you don’t believe in this cause it fs 
because you haven’t studied it. If you haven’t got it in your sys- 
tem yet you have sat on the wrong chair because this is so plain 
and such clear logic that even if you sit on the chair where Mr. 
Haserot has sat you will get up with your system full of it. You 
don’t have to have brains; all you need is to have a good absorbing 
system. (Applause and laughter.) Now, our campaign consists of 
this. The statistics show that there is only a small proportion of 
the people of the United States using canned goods, and it shows 
to me that the reason that they do not is because they don’t appre- 
ciate the true virtues and the true value. They have absorbed by 
sitting on church steps and other damp places, the fact that there 
has been something wrong with canned goods, and, therefore, they 
do not take it into their families with confidence. Now, we are 
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going to remove this prejudice. I declare to you that I believe we 
have gained 10%, not of the people who have already been con- 
verted, and not of the people who are using twenty-one cans a week, 
because we don’t have to use our publicity on those people, but of 
the people who have not used any. Those are the ones we have 
reached and we have made good progress. 

Now, I am going to hear today from other gentlemen on the 
fioor; and I want to hear from Mr. Jones, of Peoria, Illinois, the 
man who comes without paying the freight. Gentlemen, Mr. Jones. 
(Applause. ) 

MR. C. S. JONES: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—I 
was on this platform yesterday and I thought I was through with 
it, but it is really a pleasure to speak for the Brokers’ Association 
on Publicity. A broker selling canned goods who does not want 
publicity for canned goods stands in his own light. As President 
of the organization, in May, I think, we issued a letter to the mem- 
bers of the Brokers’ Association and sought to point out *o them 
that they were interested in this publicity campaign; that it was an 
extensive proposition, and that the canners should not bear it all, 
but that we ought to support it as best we could. I am very glad to 
say that a great many brokers today are subscribing to this pub- 
licity campaign and I think the coming year we will have practi- 
cally every broker who belongs to our organization subscribing to 
— —— for the three years or longer, if necessary. (Ap- 
plause. 

Now, gentlemen, there is a great deal of work being done by 
other interests in the campaign that is being carried on. It is not 
being done jointly as I would like to see it. I refer to the Whole- 
sale Grocers—I do not speak for the Wholesale Grocers, but I do 
know that they are doing a great deal of work in showing the con- 
suming public that canned goods are all right. A great many of 


them are carrying on a campaign today with demonstrators mak- 
ing house to house canvass with their various canned goods that they 
are distributing, and I hope it won’t be long before every industry, 
every organization that is in any way connected with the method of 
packing and distributing and selling canned goods will join us and 
will carry on the campaign. There was a suggestion made some- 
time ago that I briefly referred to at an Executive Committee meet- 
ing of the canners in Cleveland that I thought was a good one. I 
thought the canners ought to carry it out; and it was briefly this: 

We all admit that the public as a rule know very little of the 
value of canned food. Take our physicians. I believe there is a 
field on which to do wonderful work. They are organized; and in 
fact their State organizations are exceedingly strong. I think their 
National Association, which is called the American Medical Society, 
is one of the strongest organizations in the country today. I would 
like to see the canners, the State Canners’ Associations, when those 
medical societies have their State meetings, give a practical demon- 
stration of canned food to these doctors. (Applause.) Whey they 
have their national organization meetings the doctors of the world 
or of the United States attend that meeting—have your men there, 
you practical canners, and show them how you plant the foods, how 
you can it, what is in it, and I believe you will have then a lot of 
boosters; a lot of people that will stand for canned foods that to- 
day know practically nothing about it except what they read in the 
press and what we tell them as we go upon our various lines of 
work. I think that this is a big proposition and that we all ought 
to go at it together; but it is a pretty hard proposition for the can- 
ners to tackle alone. And I would like to see the great organiza- 
tion that our friend, Mr. Green, represents come in and help it out. 
You might say that is far reaching. Gentlemen, there are thou- 
sands and thousands of retail grocers in this country today. Five 
dollars or three dollars or one dollar a piece for three years from 
these retail grocers would make a big fund, and they, I am sure, 
would be invited by the canners to help spend it in the right way. 
Gentlemen, I thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT SEARS: I think it a right good time now to have 
a little ‘“‘speaking’’ meeting. I believe that the sincere thoughts of 
the individuals and the ideas which they have could be brought out 
here. If there is anybody here who is not in sympathy with this 
movement it would be a good thing to express that idea, and I want 
you to feel at liberty to stand up in your place and you will have 
consideration from the chair. 

MR. JAMES M. STORRAR, of Burlington, Iowa: Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to make a suggestion. I am not a canner, but I 
am a broker, and I want to support what the Secretary has said. 
My experience of late years, as a rule, has been for a better quality 
of goods. We all know that the jobber, as a rule, carries two lines 
—the very finest they can buy, and they carry a line for cutting or, 
rather, meeting those who cut; but I believe that more and more 
of them are looking to the quality. 

Another suggestion I would like to make is this: Mr. Jones 
said something about the retail grocers. I think you will find that 
retail grocers if they put money into it will feel a greater interest 
and they will be boosters, and I think that the retail grocer re- 
quires an education more than the public. A very great deal de- 
pends on the retail man. He can get the housewife to buy when 
neither the canner nor the wholesale grocer can do it. The retail 
man comes directly in contact with the household consumer, and 
I know he will act, especially when he puts his hand in his pocket 
and pays out two or three dollars for publicity. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT SEARS: There is a gentleman in the audience 
who produces one of the necessary articles of manufacture—in fact, 
he produces the original package. I want to call on Mr. Dickey. 

MR. H. A. DICKEY: The few remarks I shall say on this sub- 
ject I would like to make from my seat. I am going to be very 
brief. I want to say in relation to the report that the Secretary has 
read that I consider it quite remarkable that such excellent work 
has been done with the expenditure of such a small amount of 
money. During a visit to Cleveland at the time that publicity sub- 
ject was first broached I was a little fearful at that time that this 
might be only a short advertising campaign, and because I thought 
that the work should be thoroughly done I suggested that a motion 
be made that it be made thorough and permanent. I am glad to 
see that by the report of the Secretary that this very work is now 
being accomplished, and I do hope it will be continued right along 
uninterruptedly. Speaking for the concern that I have the honor 
to represent, you will understand that our interests are identical 
with yours. We are boosters for consumption of canned goods, and 
we want to do our part. We want to put our shoulders to the wheel 
and we want to continue to contribute to this fund. And we feel 
sure that if all the supply houses will come in on the same basis 
that you will have an ample fund to continue the work that Mr. 
Haserot has so ably and thoroughly started. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
you very much for the opportunity of addressing the meeting. 

MR. SEARS: MI have noticed in this audience a gentleman 
whom I have had the honor of knowing for a good many years. 
He was the first gentleman I ever asked to buy my products; and 
I want to introduce to you Mr. Alpin, and ask him to express his 
views on the publicity campaign. (Applause.) 

MR. ALPIN: Mr. President, I feel much at home in a can- 
ners’ convention, because I believe I was the first wholesale grocer 
to go before a canners’ convention and advocate the passage of 
a national pure food law; and that convention unanimously adopted 
my suggestion. There has not been— at least to my knowledge— 
at any time a convention of canners or a meeting of canners in the 
country that has not backed up pure food legislation. It is to the 
honor of your organization and the men who are in your industry 
that I can stand here and say it. 

It would be in my judgment very unwise to stop publicity. I 
believe that we have the right to figure for reasonable publicity. 
Mr. Haserot asked in an emphatic way, “What are you going to do 
about it?” The two reports that we have heard this afternoon an- 
swered that question completely. Economically handled, money 
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well expended, with reports placed before you in such complete 
shape, answer the question, ‘“‘What are you going to do?” You 
have done it. 

Now, what are you going to do next? You are going to do it 
again, in bigger form and in greater measure. Some gentleman 
spoke about a family down in his neighborhood that kept track of 
the empty cans. I think if I should keep track of the canned goods 
that are eaten in my house I should want to take the benefit of the 
bankruptcy act. They enter into a part of our food twice a day; 
and I think I am safe in saying that my average is rather high, as 
nearly every year I ask my friend Timms to send us about thirty 
or forty cases of canned goods. So I stand here as an advocate of 
canned goods; and the suggestion that was made by one of the 
speakers was most excellent, and that is, the individual publicity 
movement. It is a surprising thing if you were to go out among 
your neighbors to find out how little they know about canned goods, 
and how little the next door neighbor to you knows what he can 
buy at the grocery store that just fills the bill. This gentleman 
spoke of that most wisely. I have had some experience; therefore, 
let me say just one word more. 

I have been a retail grocer, a wholesale grocer, a broker and 
a manufacturer, and all my life has been spent in exploiting and 
handling and thinking about things to eat. Your retail grocer is 
the man. He is the foundation for the wisest advocate of publicity 
that develops and increases the consumption. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


MR.-STORRAR: I have another matter to suggest. I hada 
eertain lot of canned goods that | wanted to place before my job- 
bers. I called upon a friend of mine, and I said, will you permit 
me to show these goods in your place; he said, certainly I will. I 
took the goods there and showed what they were, and I want to 
say this, Mr. Chairman, that some of the traveling men were pres- 
ent who were selling these goods, some of whom had never seen a 
can cut open. I cut into all the cans and showed them what they 
contained and they tasted it and they were quite delighted and they 
went away better able to make bigger sales of these canned goods. 
And I suggest that it is a good thing to cut open the cans and show 
them to the traveling men. That will be about the best kind of 
education that the retail men can have. (Applause.) 


MR.S. D. STEELE: Iam glad to say that I am connected with 
a wholesale grocery house, Mr. Chairman; and I[ am glad that the 
gentlemen attending here are friends of ours. We are continually 
sending out demonstrations all over the country calling upon fam- 
ilies and explaining the merits of good canned goods. I want to say 
that our house spends $10,000 a year in exploiting canned goods. 
I believe that our salesmen know what they are talking about. That 
is what I call practical work; and I think where a grocer can spend 
from ten to fifty thousand dollars in exploiting canned goods the 
canners ought to do something to come out and make their display 
as great as any found anywhere for that purpose. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: Now, there is a gentleman present who 
has been connected with the National Canners’ organization, one 
of the members of the executive board, and one of the most effective 
and efficient workers we have had, a man who has given as much 
time and as much of his money to the national organization as any- 
body connected with it. I want to hear from Mr. W. R. Roach, of 
Hart, Michigan. (Applause.) 

MR. ROACH: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—I cer- 
tainly have listened to the very able address of Mr. Haserot and the 
addresses of others this afternoon with a great deal of satisfaction 
to myself. I believe that I am in the same position that Mr. Sears 
referred to a little while ago when he said that the man who-didn’t 
take notice didn’t need to have brains. I am inclined to believe 
[ have absorbed more publicity today than I ever had in me before, 
because of the fact more publicity has been so fully and so ably pre- 
sented by Mr. Haserot in every phase of the proposition. A man 
don’t -need to know very much to know that publicity is what all 
the organizations of this country want, and, gentlemen, I am speak- 
ing to canners now. I don’t believe a man has very much interest 
in his own business who is in the canned goods business, who has 
got his money invested in canning factories, supplies, and so forth, 
that is not willing and ready to give up liberally and freely without 
being asked, without being dunned, without waiting for another 
year to see what this proposition amounts to, and not wait to see 
what their neighbors John and Jim and Bill will do. It is too sim- 
ple to need argument. And a man should follow along the lines 
laid down by Mr. Haserot in the very able paper that he has read 
to us, and I hope that it sinks right into every canner that is doing 
business in this country. 


I was very much pleased with what our good friend, the broker, 
said, Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones I consider a very able and technical man, 
I think he is working along the right lines, and I believe and have 
faith and confidence that the brokers will do all they can to sup- 
port the National Publicity Bureau. I have had the pleasure of 
hearing from the gentleman right back of me (Mr. Steele), with 
a great deal of satisfaction, and what he says he is doing I know 
io be the fact. That is a great work. We all ought to appreciate 
it very highly, especially the work of gentlemen that send out their 
lepresentatives to demonstrate canned goods and bring in the or- 
ders and prove to the satisfaction of the good housewives that they 
have got the best goods in the world. In fact, that particular phase 
is one kind of publicity, and that is the same kind of publicity that 
cur friend Steele speaks of; and he is working along those lines 
cvery day. That is publicity proper. The Publicity Bureau is not 
for individual profit. The Publicity Bureau is publicity to produce 
iacreased consumption of canned goods, just as much for our good 
friend, the broker, Mr. Steele, as for W. R. Roach & Co., as for Mr. 
Sears, and Gene Dickinson or any other man that manufactures 
‘anned goods in this country. Now, that is what the Publicity Bu- 
:eau means. It doesn’t mean, gentlemen, going out and selling 
:oods. That is what I am doing, personally; that is what my rep- 
1esentatives are doing. I thank you. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT SEARS: A matter is called to my mind by the 
remarks passed back and forth between my friend Roach and my 
friend Steele. It reminds me of a story, but I will spare you the 
telling of it. 


There is a friend of mine that I know has something to say 
but he never talks unless he is asked, and I am going to make him 
stand up here and show where he stands on this proposition. He is 
the gentleman who won the first prize with a paper on ‘How to 
Increase the Consumption of Canned Goods,’’ a year ago. Mr. 
Stockham. (Applause.) I think Mr. Stockham has. left the room. 

I want to hurry this matter along but I don’t want to worry 
anybody; but I want to hear from another friend of mine, who has 
also been an active worker in our association. He has always re- 
sponded when called upon.: He is the gentleman who read a paper 
on “Factory Costs’ and treated it in such a scientific manner that 
it has called forth the highest praise. I want to call on Mr. J. W. 
McCall. 


MR. McCALL: The subject under discussion this afternoon is 
one of practical importance, not only for the canners but to the dis- 
tributors, whether it be the wholesaler, broker or retail grocer. Our 
interest in this proposition is great. It occurs to me they are 
mutual. The packers’ interest is perhaps the largest, yet the in- 
terest is very considerable to the wholesale grocer. We recognize 
that in the great development of merchandising that there has been 
a great deal of specializing. There is no one question that has as 
much importance as the canned goods question to the wholesale 
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grocer. It is of great importance to the wholesale grocer that con- 
fidence be restored. It has been, in fact, to some extent, due to 
Mr. Gorrell’s efforts and the efforts of the Publicity Bureau. In 
fact, it has been restored to a considerable extent. It is of fore- 
most importance that the volume of canned goods consumption be 
increased; it is important to the brokers of this country that con- 
sumption of canned goods be increased. It occurs to me it is just 
as vital to the brokers’ interests as to the packers to boost this pub- 
licity proposition. I think the good work which Mr. Steele men- 
tioned a while ago as to demonstration—I think that is a good 
work. I do not altogether agree with the expression that that is 
in the line of profit for the individual grocer. I just want to tell 
you, gentlemen, that these demonstrators are getting into a lot of 
houses and overcoming the prejudice there is against canned goods, 
and at the same time creating a demand for canned goods and con- 
vincing consumers that canned goods are wholesome. - The greatest 
consumption is among the middle classes and the poorer classes. 
I think the report which was read by our Secretary, Mr. Gorrell, 
should be considered seriously by every man present and by every 
member of the association, and also the wonderful work which has 
been done by the Publicity Committee. The most wonderful work, 
I think, is the doing away with this bugaboo—ptomaine poisoning. 
It was a popular fad that when a man died suddenly to say he was 
killed by ptomaine poisoning. We have fads in death as well as in 
anything else. 

I recall that a year or so ago I went down to my office one 
morning, and was not feeling just right. I went to my family 
physician, and I said, Doc, I am feeling a little off this morning. 
He says, What’s the matter with you, Mack? Had anything to 
drink this morning? I said, Nothing doing there. He said, Let 
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me see your tongue. I let him see my tongue, and he says, That’s 
a pretty bad case. You had better go home and go to bed. I said, 
What’s the trouble, Doc; what’s the matter? He says, You are 
pretty sick; you have motor intoxication. (Laughter.) You must 
go home and stay a week. And he gave me a prescription to be 
filled, and I took it to the druggist. I passed it over to him and 
he looked at it, and he says, What’s the matter with your horse, 
Jim; has your horse got colic again? (Laughter.) I don’t think 
there was anything the matter with me at all when he told me I 
had motor intoxication. But when he told me that I thought I 
would run it down and see what was init. And this bugaboo about 
ptomain poisoning has been run down until we know there is ab- 
solutely nothing in it. What has run it down? Simply the money 
which has been expended and the energy which has been expended 
through our Publicity Department. : 


Now, gentlemen, there has been more or less talk this after- 
noon about publicity. All favor it, and all have voted, Yes. But 
how about the money? We will have to have it to do the business 
and to get down to a business basis on this proposition. We must 
have cold, hard, sound cash. I am sorry that there are not more 
brokers here this afternoon, who would be interested in this propo- 
sition. Some of us take it for granted that because we have over- 
sold this year there has been a change in the tide of affairs and 
that we are never going to see dark days again. That may be, but 
we have all seen discouraging times and we have all seen dark days. 
I believe that the fact that more than ten million cases of corn has 
practically gone into distribution out of the pack——the idea of a ten 
million case pack would scare everybody to death—but, gentlemen, 


R. J. ROULSTON, 
Buyer for McNeill & Higgins Co., Chicago 


the effect of the publicity bureau was right in there. The good 
work of this association had convinced the people of the United 
States that canned goods are pure and that there is no more health- 
ful or wholesome or economical food today for the people of America 
than good wholesome canned goods. (Applause.) The work of the 
publicity department has convinced them of that. And we have had 
a sample now of what could be done in publicity with money prop- 
erly spent, with proper energy and brains behind it. We have had 
a sample of what can be accomplished through publicity. I dare 
say that the good market conditions on canned goods today are 
largely due to this expenditure of moré or less of our money, as it 
were, on publicity. It is showing up all right. We have got the 
goods. Now, gentlemen, do you want any of it? It is up to you. 
Do you want it? You say, Yes, I want it; I know it is a good thing. 
But what are you going to do about it? Well, some say I want to 
see Bill about what he is going to do. But it is up to each and 
every one of you. Publicity is a good thing. Step right up for 
yourself, and do with it what you want to do. You’ve got to do it. 
Now, gentlemen,.come right down to the long green. What are 
you willing to do? We ought to have a campaign fund of at least 
$100,000 before we make a move; $100,000 is not too much to 
spend on publicity. It can be done in a very short time. 


I think this, however. The suggestion was made here this af- 
ternoon that the brokers get interested in this publicity movement. 
1 think the idea advanced that the retail grocer be interested in it 
is a splendid one. I think the jobbers ought to take their part in 
it; and we must do something ourselves. I think Mr. Haserot’s idea 
of forming a stock company, as it were, of 100 packers to put up 
a thousand dollars apiece for a publicity campaign a good one; 
but I don’t know whether that would come under the jurisdiction of 


the association work or not. I think though that the packers who 
cannot afford to put up $1,000 ought to put up what they can. I 
think if anybody has any suggestions to add as to the ways and 
means of getting this money, we ought to have some of those sug- 
gestions here. We all know we want it, and we know publicity is 
a good thing. But how are we going to get it? The only way is 
for each man to loosen up and be willing to contribute some of the 
money himself and not expect the other man to do it all. Gentle- 
men, I thank you. (Applause.) 

MR. KOETHE: I have a few things in my system that I want 
to get rid of. This publicity is a wonderful thing. We have had 
some experience. We have a gentleman down there in Indianapolis 
who spent a hoard of money on publicity. A few years ago canned 
goods was a joke with us. Today we sell as much canned milk as 
we do any one article in canned goods. Pork and beans is one of 
the staples today. We sell lots of them, and are glad to sell them. 
Now, we advertised; we showed people what splendid article of food 
pork and beans were, with the result that consumption is increas- 
ing all the time. 

Now, Mr. Haserot asked whether anybody had seen in any 
paper any article within the last six months speaking about ptomain 
poisoning. I didn’t get up because I thought he meant the can- 
ners. I have seen an article in the last six months in a paper pub- 
lished not far from Indianapolis, and which has a large circulation. 
The heading was, “Cat Dies From Eating Canned Salmon.” That 
was the heading. Canned salnion is an article that is increasing 
in popularity every day, and it is fair to presume will continue to 
increase. The truth of the matter was when a person read that ar- 
ticle in full he found that the family after eating this can of salmon 
had left a little in the can, and the cat got after that, and the cat 
got its face in it and couldn’t get its head out of the can, and that 
killed the cat. (Laughter.) Now, not two out of every ten people 
took the time to read the whole article, and seeing that headline 
they thought that it was the salmon that killed that cat. 

The average newspaper does not realize how much harm it~ 
does in publishing such articles. They think they are funny. They 
are, but they hurt. Now, there is nothing that would do so much 
good as to educate the newspapers to the fact that they have no 
business to publish such an article as that. They certainly do lots 
of harm. The newspapers will always take up these funny things. 
They will publish them without charge, and the true facts are not 
so easy to get into the newspapers. 

I was in Detroit last summer and I met an old and consumptive 
looking gentleman who said he was there to buy seed. The races 
were on that week, but I don’t think he knew it. In going out to 
the races he met some ladies an a party, and, as usual, he was very 
agreeable and promised each one of the ladies a case of raspberries. 
After he left, I told the ladies just what they would get—nothing; 
that they would never see the raspberries; that I knew him and 
they didn’t. (Laughter.) Surprising to relate, they got the rasp- 
berries. My wife was one of them who received them. She dis- 
tributed six cans to neighbors. Every one of those ladies who re- 
ceived one of these cans ordered two cases for their own use—from 
one can. Now, that shows what publicity will do. If the stuff is 
good, the people ought to get a chance to eat it and taste it, and get 
true information about it, instead of what they get from the news- 
papers. 

I believe the canners and the wholesale grocers could well af- 
ford to work together. The canners need us and we need the can- 
ners. We do not spend near as much money as Mr. Steele, because 
we haven’t it, but in our humble way we do what we can. For in- 
stance, this month we have an educational campaign at Indianapolis 
among the retail grocers. For instance, we make February the 
canned goods month, and we pay special attention to canned goods, 
especially high grade canned goods, because, just as that gentleman 
over there (referring to Mr. McCall) says, Fresh foods are getting 
entirely too popular, and the people who can afford to buy fresh 
goods are getting away from canned goods too much; and we’ve 
spent five or six hundred dollars to educate the firms as to the 
merits of high grade canned goods; and we are perfectly willing to 
go ahead and do our share and work incessantly; and, as I said be- 
fore, I believe the publicity end of it cannot receive too much at- 
tention. I thank you. (Applause.) 

MR. HASEROT: I just want to suggest before we close the 
meeting that sign, “BOOST, BROTHER, BOOST,’ still hangs 
down in that room, and it will be there all this week. I would like 
you to look at it—everybody look at it and tell everybody else to 
take a look at it and read it, and then try to impress it upon the 
back of your brains that this business needs ‘““-BOOST, BROTHER, 
BOOST.” (Applause.) 

MR. SEARS: MI want to thank Mr. Koethe for his very inter- 
esting remarks. Are there any further remarks? 

MR. DICKINSON: There is a suggestion as to this matter of 
boosting that I would like to offer. There are a good many demon- 
strators on the road whose talk, I know, is confined to how good 
the things are, to show off the good qualities that show off right in 
the article, and show the tasteful ways in which it can be prepored, 
but they do not say very much about the hygienic conditions under 
which canned goods are prepared, or what the interesting processes 
of modern canning business are. lwould suggest to all who are em- 
ploying demonstrators on the road that this coming season you have 
some of those demonstrators visit some of the modern canning fac- 
tories and see for themselves how it is packed; and they will spread 
the news. Have them tell the retailers about it; and I ask all of 
you who are canners to invite not only the salesmen of your whole- 
sale grocers,’ but invite all the retailers of your neighborhood into 
your factories, and have them see how it is done, so that they can 
spread this news to the consumer. (Applause.) 

MR. SEARS: Iam also connected with the canned goods busi- 
ness in a small way, and sometimes I have assisted in making dem- 
onstrations and doing what we call mission work among the re- 
tailers. Many times in retail stores the women customers who 
come in while I am there will approach the demonstraion I am 
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making and look with interest upon the cans. They are cut open, 
and then they sample them, and I believe one out of four or five 
at least will refuse to touch the canned goods, and say, No, I never 
eat canned goods. Il ask, Why? And they all think there is some- 
thing put into the cans to preserve the goods. So 1 enter upon an 
argument with them. I tell them it is by sterilization that the goods 
are kept. They know nothing about it. I tell them it would be 
foolish to put anything in; that the cheapest and best way on earth 
is by sterilization, and that it would be folly to use something that 
would cost more. I think there is nothing in the world better than 
that kind-of publicity, even better than printer’s ink advertising. 
Explain to them how it is done. It is even better than an article 
in the Saturday Evening Post. 

There are a great many World’s Fairs being held all over this 
country—one at St. Louis, one at Norfolk, one at Seattle. When 
they were being advertised that is the very thing they did — entered 
upon a campaign of publicity of the largest extent. They spent 
thousands and thousands of dollars in advertising. And they did 
that by securing experts. They had the experts send out to news- 
papers of this country articles upon the subject of their fairs, and 
I understand that can be done in a most economical way. Those ar- 
ticles are sent out in wholesale lots to newspapers of the country 
in fine shape—in readable shape—as a story, and a large percent- 
age of the newspapers will publish them because they are sent out 
from capable newspaper correspondents in Washington and other 
places. There are more people who would read the newspaper ar- 
ticles in that way than would read the articles in one paper like 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

Let’s keep up this work—this good work of publicity. And 
every canner in the country should contribute his proportionate 
share towards it towards substantially increasing the consump- 
tion of canned goods and thereby benefiting himself in his own 
business. ( (Applause. ) 

MR. STRASBAUGH: It would be as unnecessary for me to 
get up and remark at an experience meeting in a Methodist church 
that we didn’t want religion, as it would be if I were to remark 
now that we don’t want publicity. It goes without saying that we 
do want it. But before we close, isn’t there some way to get just 
a little nearer to the question, How? It seems to be the sentiment 
of some of the members present that it should be obtained in one 
way only. After listening to the very interesting report of Mr. 
Haserot and after having been with Mr. Haserot in the last cam- 
paign, I want to go on record, if I can, as endorsing his proposi- 
tion at the meeting today, and if the time ever comes, I would be 
pleased to have the honor of letting Mr. Haserot have his way, and 
would make a motion to that effect. I would still further appre- 
ciate the honor if I would be permitted to add to that that when- 
ever that time comes that the firm that I represent would be a can- 
didate to become one of the hundred whenever Mr. Haserot is ready 
to receive the subscription. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT SEARS: Gentlemen. is there anything further to 
come before this association? 

I now declare this convention adjourned until tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Seed Propagation—The Wholesaler’s Position—The Theory of 
Costs—The Future Medium of Advertising. 


Mr. Sears: The Convention will please come to order. The 
first address on the program this morning was to be given by J. 
J. Nairn, General Manager of the Dominion Canners, Limited, of 
Hamilton, Ontario. For a certain reason Mr. Nairn could not be here. 
His subject will be handled by Mr. W. W. Drynan, also a member 
of the Dominion Canners, Limited. 


REMARKS OF MR. DRYNAM. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Mr. Nairn unfortunately was indisposed and unable to attend this 
Convention. His subject was that of Seeds. And the question of seed 
is probably one of the most important that the canners have to contend 
with... The paper that I shall now read is by Mr. Nairn. 


INCREASING OF CROPS BY IMPROVED SEEDS AND PROPER 
FERTILIZING. 


Fverywhere the complaint is about the high price of food prod- 
ucts. This increase is very noticeable in recent years and applies 
to nearly all goods consumed and is perceptible all over the world. 
Various ways of ameliorating the hard conditions of the consumer 
have been promulgated. Railway rates, high tariffs, luxurious liv- 
ing and many other things are blamed for the increase of cost 
price. A slight reduction may perhaps be made by such manipu- 
lations but the way to decrease cost price of food products is by in- 


creased production. It has been well and truly said that the man who 
makes two blades of grass grow where only one grew before deserves 
well of humanity. This applies to other crops as well, and as this 
meeting is vitally interested in food products which are easily amen- 
able to improvement in many ways, it is my purpose to devote the 
time at my disposal to show how this can be done by two intelli- 
gently applied scientific methods. 

There are two means which are specially adapted to the Farm- 
ers and Vegetable Grower for increasing the production and improv- 
_ the quality of seed crops, as corn, peas, tomatoes, etc. These 

1. The sowing of better seeds. 
2. The use of proper fertilizers. 

Taking the first method the question arises: What is the 
definition of gtod seeds? Good seeds should have the following 
qualities: 

1. High percentage of germination. 
2. Should produce plants true to type. 

Those of us who have sometimes been very disappointed in 
crops produced from ordinary commercial seeds are anxious to find 
better seeds. Seeds which shall conform to above essentials. With 
reference to germination, proper harvesting and storage will do 


F. E. DIGGS, 
Buyer for C. W. Antrim & Co., Richmond, Va. 


much to preserve the vitality. Rigorous tests should be applied 
and if any doubt is entertained, the growers should get the per- 
centage marked on the bags or invoice. We must say here that it 
is not always possible to guarantee, even under the best auspices, 
that seeds shall be of high vitality. The influence of climate and 
weather are important factors in good seed production. Therefore 
the germination test should be mentioned. To illustrate this — A 
farmer who grows corn procures seed true to hame, but of a low 
germination. Suppose he knew that the corn was only of 70% 
germination, he could by the sowing of three or four pounds of 
seed per acre above the usual quantity reap an average crop. All 
seeds should be tested so that exactitude in sowing be attained. To 
regulate in this way enables the grower to calculate the amount of 
his future crop. Were this practice pursued universally farmers 
would be obviated or at any rate more nutigated. 

Apropos of Trueness of type. 

It may not be generally known, but it is a fact, that practically 
all the field roots, both vegetable and flower seeds, are imported 
into Canada. The main sources of supply are Germany, France and 
Great Britain, and the United States of America. In the process 
of seed growing, specialization is common and if the seedsmen in 
Canada want the best in certain lines, he must inevitably go to 
certain growers. Also there are about a dozen great merchants and 
growers who have a reputation and deservedly so, for excellence of 
quality. Every-seedsman in America of any standing buys from 
these sources. The point is that where all buy from the same 
sources there cannot be much difference in the quality to entitle 
“Jones” to advertise in lurid type that his seeds are infinitely su- 
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THE TRADE. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE 


NATIONAL CANNED GOODS AND DRIED FRUIT 
BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


MILWAUKEE, FEBY. 7th to 10th, 1911. 


FIRST SESSION—TUESDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 7. 


The first session was called to order by President Charles S. 
a of Jones Bros., Peoria, Ill., at 2:30 P. M., Tuesday, February 7, 
1911. 


President Jones: Gentlemen, it is my very pleasant duty to 
call this meeting to order. It is the Eighth Annual Convention of 
the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association. It 
is the Fourth National Convention of the allied industries. So it 
would seem to me, although I do not claim to be as well acquainted 
with the work as some others, that we are four laps ahead of the two 
other associations. 

The first thing on our program this afternoon is the roll call, and 
as the Secretary has a registration of practically every broker here, 
if there is no objection we will dispense with the roll call, there 
being undoubtedly far more than a quorum present. 

The next order of business is the reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Gilbert the reading of the minutes was dis- 
pensed with. 

President Jones: The next order is the Appointment of Special 
Committees. Now, gentlemen, I am prepared to appoint those com- 
mittees with the exception of one, and if you will pardon me I will 
just let that number on the program be passed for the present, and 


THOS. J. MEEHAN, 
Ex-President and ‘“‘Dean’’ of the Brokers 


before adjournment I will announce the committees. 

I suppose it is in order now for our Secretary to introduce the 
President, but unfortunately Mr. Hobbs does not like to make 
speeches. Neither does your President care to indulge in much 
speech-making; but the constitution provides that at the annual meet- 
ing the President shall make a report, and that his report shall be 
submitted to the Board of Directors before presentation here. I have 
a report which is not very long, and which was submitted to the 
Board of Directors yesterday, and with your permission I will read it. 


President’s Address. 


Fellow Members of the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 
Brokers’ Association: 

To bid you one and all welcome to this our Eighth Annual Con- 
vention is to me a most pleasant duty, and one that I accept fully 
conscious of the honor conferred upon me. It is, gentlemen, a high 
honor indeed to be President of the National Canned Goods and 


Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association, but one must not tbe unmindful 
of the fact that in accepting the honor he assumes responsibilities of 
no mean proportion. 

As the name implies, our Association is national in character 
and scope, its membership is composed of men of brains, business 
acumen, etc., from Maine to California; men representing as selling 
agents one of the greatest commercial industries in our country; 
so it is little wonder that there are honor and responsibilities in being 
President of such an organization. : : 

In accepting the office of President at Atlantic City one year ago 
I did so with the understanding that I was to have the support of not 
a part, but of all of the members. This I believe I have had, but 
part of it has been of the silent kind, not to be despised, by any 
means, but it would bring about so much better results if it were of 
the other kind—the initiative, so to speak. It is very hard, in fact, 
next to impossible, for your officers to be fully acquainted with con- 
ditions in all parts of the country and to know along just what lines 
to work. If each member of this Association would take an active 
interest in its work, and correspond with its officers relative to mat- 
ters that are of benefit to brokers, I am confident that there is no 
end to the benefits to be derived. 

We have passed the experimental stage and today we are recog- 
nized as one of the strong commercial organizations of the country. 
As I stated at the convention of the Wisconsin Pea Packers, -never 


E. C. SHRINER, 
Continental Can Company 


in our commercial history has the necessity of organization been as 
apparent as it is today, and the broker that is eligible to membership 
with us is positively standing in his own light by going it alone. One 
of the largest canners in the United States said to me only a short 
time ago that he thought the Brokers’ Association was doing a world 
of good and was to be commended, and that as far as his firm was 
concerned, they would be represented in the future only by Associa- 
tion brokers. 


That, in my opinion, is only a start, and it will be but a short 
time before you will see the great majority of the leading canners 
and packers taking the same position. 

We must remember that it is not within our province to demand 
that a canner sell only through Association brokers, but it is within 
our province to show Mr. Canner by our honorable and upright deal- 
ings, Our earnest purpose to stand for a square deal between buyer 
and seller, that it is to his best interest to work through Association 
brokers wherever possible. 
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VIEW IN MACHINERY HALL 


A broker to be successful must first of all be honest—honest in 
purpose and honest in his dealings. He is selling goods for brains 
to brains, and he must stand for a square deal at all times. He must 
be resourceful as well as tactful, must understand his responsibility. 
When he accepts the account of a canner he is their selling agent 
for certain prescribed territory, and if he does not give the account 
the attention it deserves he is dishonest to his principal. 


conditions; this fact in itself more than pays for all of the time and 
money spent the past eight years. 

It seems hardly necessary for me at this time to go into details 
of our work the past year, as you will hear of that from our very 
efficient Secretary or the Chairman of your various committees. 

As your President during the year I made four special trips to 
Chicago in connection with your work; in addition to this I held 


J. A. HANNA, 
Secretary Machinery & Supplies Association 


One of the pitiable things about the brokerage business, to my 
mind, is the division of brokerage. As I stated to the wholesale 
grocers at their National Convention, the broker who offers or makes 
a division of brokerage indicates plainly to the buyer that he is only 
fifty per cent. of a broker. 

I believe that there is less of this being done at the present time 
than ever before, and this Association is responsible for the present 


RALPH W. POLK, 
Of J. T. Polk Co. 


numerous consultations with your Secretary and Chairman of the 


_ Executive Committee when I visited Chicago on my personal business. 


In May I attended the Convention of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association at Lauisville, and called there at that time the 
Chairman of the Committee on Standards and Arbitration and your 
First Vice-President. We were accorded every courtesy possible and 
in every way made to feel that we were among friends. During the 
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session they approved our plan of arbitration, and also passed the 
following resolution: 

“We reaffirm our former declarations recognizing the National 
Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association, and commend 
them for their expressed desire to co-operate with us on matters of 
mutual interest.” 

In November, in company with the Chairman of the Arbitration 
Committee, I attended a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
National Wholesale Grocers in New York, and the final plans for 
arbitration were adopted. 

In December, with a number of your officers, we attended the 
Executive Committee meeting of the National Canners’ Association at 
Cleveland, at which time the canners ratified the arbitration plan. 
We were royally received by this Committee, and we were present 
and took part in all of their sessions. 

With your Secretary I attended the Wisconsin Pea Packers’ An- 
nual Meeting at Milwaukee, and we were delighted with our recep- 
tion, and I would strongly advise our members to attend Canners’ 
Conventions, State and National, whenever possible. 

It cannot help but be apparent to us all that as far as our Asso- 
ciation is concerned, thanks to the earnest work of the officers that 
preceded my administration, that it is on a solid foundation and its 
scope for usefulness unlimited. If this is true, and we all must admit 
that it is true, we must strive by associated endeavor to reach a higher 
goal. There have come before your officers this year many matters 
of grave importance that in a manner were of a delicate’nature. If 
we have erred in our actions I sincerely trust you will think of them 
as “sins of commission and not of omission,” the former I believe 
pardonable, the latter, never. ‘ 

To increase or widen our scope of usefulness, I recommend a 
large increase in membership. We-have today with us possibly eighty 
per cent. of the distributing power in canned goods and dried fruits, 
but in point of numbers we are lacking. It is to be hoped that before 


W. Y. BOGLE, 
Sanitary Can Company 


we adjourn that each member present will pledge his loyalty to the 
Membership Committee, thus assuring a large increase in numerical 
strength. It has been suggested that we broaden our scope by chang- 
ing our name to the National Wholesale Grocery Brokers’ Association, 
admitting to membership all brokers selling the wholesale grocery 
trade. I think the suggestion one worthy of careful consideration and 
trust it will be thoroughly discussed during our convention. As your 
President, it would be improper for me to offer any recommendation, 
but I sincerely trust you will give it the consideration it deserves. 

The proposed advance in freight rates has been widely discussed 
the past year. When the Association of Shippers of the United States 
protested against the advance to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion we were represented by a Committee and our protest is on file. 

Express rates are, in my opinion, extortionate, especially as they 
pertain to samples of canned goods and dried fruits. We have joined 
with the canners in their efforts to reduce same, and I recommend 
that an active campaign be waged toward that end. 

_It cannot help but be apparent to each one of us that our pros- 
perity depends largely, in fact, wholly, upon the canner and the 
wholesale grocer. If this is correct, our mutuality of interests admits 
of no argument; for years the canning industry has been assailed 
by many of our great daily and weekly papers; misleading statements, 
statements without the least foundation of fact, have been printed 
and spread broadcast over the land thatymany canned goods were 
harmful, deleterious to health, etc., which we all know to be untrue. 
Within the past two years the National Canners’ Association has un- 
dertaken to tell the public the truth about canned goods, and I know 
they are telling the truth and all the truth, and when the housewife 
knows the truth consumption of canned goods will increase twofold: 
and when they do, your earning capacity increases in proportion. 

Their campaign is being carried on under what is known as the 
Publicity Campaign, and I believe that every broker in canned goods 
is vitally interested in its success. As President of this Association 
T have been acquainted with its operation and I take pleasure 
in saying to you that it is being carried on along broad and 


liberal lines, and that every dollar that is being spent is being 
spent honestly. I believe that every one of us have a moral respon- 
sibility in this campaign, that we should not shirk it, but should put 
our shoulder to the wheel and assist. With that end in view I issued 
a letter to our members calling their attention to same and asking 
that each one contribute a small amount to help defray the expenses. 
I am pleased to state that many members responded; to those of you 
that did not we can make no demands, but we ask you to carefully 
consider the proposition, decide with yourself whether it will not be 
money: well spent and in your own interest if you subscribe a small 
amount annually for three years. 

At this time I desire to publicly acknowledge my appreciation of 
the kindness and courtesy extended to us during the past year by the 
officers and members of the National Canners’ Association; also the 
State Canners’ Association, the California Dried Fruit Association, 
the Machinery and Supplies Association, the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, the National Association of Brokers in Refined 
Sugar, and our trade press. Each one is worthy of individual thanks 
and commendations, and each member of our Association should be 
mindful of same. 

At our convention in Atlantic City last year Mr. Bethard, Presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, strongly recom- 
mended in his address to us an Association of Associations, that could 
take up matters of mutual interest. I heartily approve of same and 
trust your Committee on Co-operation can bring same about the 
coming year. 

As our Association grows in numbers and usefulness there be- 
comes more apparent the necessity of at least quarterly meetings of 
your Board of Directors, and I hope it will receive due consideration 
at your hands. 

Briefly, I want to mention “Arbitration,” not to detract in any 
way from the honor or glory due the Chairman of the Committee, 
Mr. Silver, but to state that I consider it the greatest accomplishment 
of the Association—originated by us and adopted by the Canners 
and Wholesale Grocers after months of hard work by your Committee. 

In closing, it is my very great pleasure to recognize the faithful 
service performed by your Secretary, Mr. J. M. Hobbs; truly he has 
been the “man behind the gun,” and everything that we have accom- 
plished has largely been due to his honest efforts in carrying out the 
work of that office. 

In no less degree do T thank the officers of the Association, the 
chairmen and members of the various Committees, and last, but not 
least, the individual members of the Association, from whom I have 
had a cordial reception and courteous treatment. 

In closing my term of office I assure you of my unswerving loyalty 
to the Association; and to my successor my congratulations and assur- 
ance of my best efforts in his behalf. 

President Jones called for a report of the Treasurer, which was 
submitted and read by Mr. H. C. Gilbert, of the Harry C. Gilbert 
Company of Indianapolis, Ind., as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
$5,020.65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Refund of Dues and Initiation Fee...............: 14.00 
Printing Report 1910 Meeting and Booklet of Speeches...... 292.75 

J. L. Flannery’s Salary two months, expenses not included in 

Expenses Atlantic City Convention, Special Meetings Louis- 
ville, Cleveland, Milwaukee, New York.................. 1,119.38 
$5,020.65 


President Jones: What will you do with the Treasurer's report? 

Mr. Edward P. Sills, of Chicago: Mr. President, I move that 
it be referred to the Finance Committee. I would like to call your 
attention to Article IV, Section 7 of our By-Laws, in which it states 
that the Treasurer’s report will be referred to the Finance Committee 
and a copy of the same be sent to each member. That has not been 
done. 

President Jones: That course will be followed and the report 
will be sent out with the printed report of the proceedings of this 
Convention. Your point is well taken. I assure you, gentlemen, that 
it is the desire of your officers this year that each member of this 
Association shall know where every dollar has been spent. The con- 
stitution now provides that the report shall be mailed, and it will be 
mailed in detail to each member. 

The pending motion by Mr. Sills was now put and carried, and 
the report so referred. 

President Jones: The next thing is the report of the Secretary. 
IT would like to say in that connection, if the Secretary will pardon 
me, that we inaugurated early in this year’s work a system of vouch- 
ers for all moneys that are paid out by the Association. . The bills 
are sent to the Secretary, vouchers are prepared which are O. K.ed 
by the Secretary, and if correct are then approved by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee and by the President. The Treasurer then 
draws a check for the amount. IT simply mention that as one of the 
details that we have taken up and worked out so as to be prepared to 
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OFFICERS 


MR. W. R. ROACH, 
PRESIDENT FRANK E. GORRELL, 

Re-Elected 


SECRETARY 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


amt TOMATOES TO PAY 


Sit MUST COME FROM STRONG PLANTS 


And Plants Look Like Little Trees (they are so Stout and Stocky) 
When They Come From Beds Covered by 


SUNLIGHT DOUBLE-GLASS SASH 


The fruit that comes first gets the 
fancy prices on the market, and when 
the price drops the cannery can start, | 
and still be far ahead of concerns that ° 


wait on crops grown in the old way.’ Aaa: 
ou 


SUNLIGHT SASH prevents damping 
off in the beds because they never shut 
off the light and always afford proper 
ventillation. They are a transparent 
blanket; they keep the beds bright by 
day and warm by night. 


Sunlight Double- 
Glass Sash needs 
no mats or boards. 
They are complete. 
Made of red cypress 
they will last a life- 
The glass slips in and 
is securely held by stops 
and springs. No putty 
is used. Repairs are 
easy. 


If you grow your own tomatoes use the best methods! Treat them right. If you 
have them grown for you, aid your growers to equip themselves properly. 

‘READ THIS: The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., the famous canners, bought 80 Sunlight Double Glass Sash in 1910 and have 
just ordered 100 more. They say in their letter of Feb. 7, 1911:—“The thermometer registered 8 degress below freezing outside but 
inside the sashes it was 50 degrees. In growing two or three millions of tomato plants one must not have them to all come up 
and grow out alike. By the aid of the double glass sash you can put them just where you want them. We have brought plants 
from 3 to 4 inches in height to 6 and 8 inches in a few days and in good condition to turn out in the weather. We would never 
anymore undertake to grow plants without some of these sash.” 


Send at once for catalogue. Immediate shipments made. 


SUNLIGHT DOUBLE-GLASS SASH CO, 


963 E. Broadway LOUISVILLE, KY. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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furnish detailed reports from the officers. We will now hear from 
Secretary Hobbs. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY HOBBS. 


Mr. President and Members of the National Canned Goods and Dried 
Fruit Brokers’ Association: 

I feel rather conscience-stricken after the very kind words of our 
President in having no formal written report, but I was laid up the 
week before the Convention and thus deprived of the time I had in- 
tended giving to the matter. 

This is our eighth annual meeting and marks the conclusion of 
the seventh year of our organization. During the past year we have 
admitted 33 members and have at present on file 10 applications for 
membership. In addition to that I understand Mr. Rouse, Chairman 
of the Membership Committee, has in hand a large number of appli- 
cations on a special proposition which I believe he intends to put 
before this or a subsequent meeting. 

We have lost three members by death—Mr. William Kemmler, Jr., 
Pittsburg; Mr. M. F. Boswell, St. Louis, and Mr. Walter Ross, Fort 
Worth, Texas. Unfortunately the news of the demise of these gentle- 
men was not reported to the Secretary at the time, so that no action 
was taken by him. I think it would be very becoming at this session 
or at some subsequent session to adopt proper resolutions and notify 
the families of these deceased members of our action. 


J. CECIL SMITH, 
Hanna & Smith 


The Secretary’s office has done the best it could, but it cannot be 
expected to do all of the work in the matter of increasing our mem- 
bership. Your Secretary has endeavored to inaugurate a system of 
monthly letters to members. Unfortunately it has not always been 
possible to make these as newsy as we would like beyond the posting 
of names of applicants and those elected to membership. Sugges- 
tions in this matter would be appreciated, as I believe the interest 
of members can be stimulated and kept in action if we had subjects 
of mutual interest to keep before them. 


A situation that the Secretary’s office finds rather hard to meet 
is the great number of complaints that come from our members con- 
cerning trade abuses. It seems as though some of us look upon the 
office as a panacea for all ills. In many cases we have been able in 
a measure to correct the trouble, but more frequently the complaints 
are of a nature making it practically impossible to accomplish any- 
thing. In some instances we might have done something if the com- 
plaining member had not asked that the matter be kept confidential. 
He don’t want his name drawn in for fear that he might jeopardize 
his standing either with his jobber or packer. In other cases the 
complaints are of such a general nature, involving no specific charge, 
that there has been nothing we could hold to to get after the offend- 
ing party. 

I think that it would be well in addition to the committees we 
now have if we could have a Grievance Committee or one that could 
work with the Secretary and assist him in passing on matters of that 
sort. 

Most of these complaints I have referred to our President and 
he has agreed in many of them that there was nothing we could do; 
but we do not like to turn a member down without trying to accom- 
plish something for him, and we have written many offending parties 
with this end in view, succeeding in some instances in correcting the 
trouble, or at least securing information of one sort or another helpful 
to the situation. 

There is another matter that I think was touched upon last year— 
furnishing our members with some symbol of membership. I believe 
there are organizations that issue to their members a receipt in a 
form to display in their offices, and I think it would be worth our 
while to expend the money necessary to supply our members with 
a receipt suitable for framing that could be displayed in their office 
as an evidence of membership for the period covered by the receipt. 


As it is now, our Association seal carried on our letter paper is the 
only means we have of exploiting the fact that we belong to this 
Association. 

I think this is about all. President Jones has referred to the in- 
stallation of the voucher system of disbursements, which I was going 
to touch upon. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

President Jones: The next thing in order will be the report of 
the Executive Committee. As we all know, our good friend Mr. 
Frost is spending “his salary’(?) as Past President of the National 
Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association in some other 
place. I hope to leave next week. I think Mr. Shriner, however, of 
the Executive Committee, is here, and we will be very glad to hear 
from him if he has anything to say. 

Mr. E. C. Shriner, Baltimore: Mr. President, I must confess that 
I have not anything to report in behalf of the Executive Committee. 
Mr. Frost has had everything absolutely in his charge, and when he 
went away he carried all the documents with him. So I will have 
to excuse myself for not saying much. 

President Jones: ‘The Secretary has a letter from Mr. Frost, 
gentlemen, a fact which I did not know before. We will be very 
glad to hear it read. 

Secretary Hobbs read the following: 

“On Board Nord Deutscher Lloyd S. S. ‘Yorck,’ 


January 10, 1911. 
My Dear Hobbs: 

I am going to send you this letter from Genoa, as I wish to write 
you in time. I want you to express my regret to the members of 
the Association that I cannot be with them at Milwaukee, but that my 
good will and best wishes will be with them, and that I am with them 
in any lines of advancing the interests of the brokers that they may 
open up. 

I feel that our Association is much stronger today than ever be- 
fore and will continue to gain in strength and influence. 

I have no special report to make as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, but I do want to go on record as especially commending 
the good work done by the President and Secretary, and also that 
of Mr. Silver on the arbitration matter, and that of Mr. Kline in se- 
curing new members. 

Please extend to all present my compliments and best wishes, 
and assure the officers elected for the ensuing year of my hearty 
co-operation and support. 

We are having a fine trip, but I have not seen any place that looks 
so good to me as the United States of America. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER A. FROST.” 

The reading of the letter was received with applause. 

President Jones: ‘The next order of business is the report of the 
Finance Committee. Mr. George A. Buse, Pittsburg, Chairman. 


W. G. DAUGHERTY, 
American Can Company 


REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


Finance and money both come to the mind at the same time. 
They are really one and the same in thought, for without money there 
would be no finance, and with no finance, of what use would be the 
monetary unit? 

Now, gentlemen, you have heard the Treasurer’s report read, 
which gives you a pretty clear idea of the financial status of your or- 
ganization, but I wonder how many members of this Association really 
analyze this report? I wonder how many there are that really ap- 
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preciate how much real money it takes to further the interests of 
this Association? I believe if it were not for the fact that your officers 
on many occasions took care of expense items personally the treasury 
would be worse than bankrupt nine-tenths of the time. 

What is money needed for? I hardly think any member needs a 
better example than to have mentioned to him the “Arbitration 
Clause,” which is at last an accomplished fact and would safely be 
classed as one of the blessings bestowed upon the brokerage fra- 
ternity; and the vast good that it will lead to will be appreciated 
more and more as the seasons go by. Gentlemen, to accomplish that 
took money. Your Committee that handled the subject had to at- 
tend and have many meetings and conferences;.many telegrams and 
letters were passed, and much mileage, etc., was used, and this propo- 
sition is ‘only one of many in the course of events. 

Now, in reference to the meetings of the officers. It is quite 
necessary to accomplish good and definite results that the directors 
should meet once a month, or at least once every two months, so as 
to get together and take up the various topics and subjects in hand 
and go over them carefully. As it is, these meetings are not avail- 
able, and consequently the work is handicapped, and, were it not for 
the fact that it is possible occasionally to get some of the directors 
together at some convenient part of the country, the good work that 
has been done would probably have been delayed and would not yet 
have been accomplished. To explain this to you, will say that at the 
National Convention of Wholesale Grocers, held in Louisville last 
May, it was possible to have a directors’ meeting. Again, in Decem- 
ber, while the National Canners’ Committee had a meeting in Cleve- 
land, it was possible to have another directors’ meeting, and I be- 
lieve that you will agree that directors’ meetings held at such long 
intervals cannot accomplish the amount of work that they could it 
these meetings were held oftener. 

Now, then, there is no doubt but what we all appreciate these 
good things, so why not devise some means to keep a good revenue 
coming into the Treasury to enable your officers to carry on the good 
work? Quite true, the Constitution provides for an assessment as a 
last resort, as it might be, but why not look at it in the right way? 

Increase in Membership.—Surely there must be a goodly number 
of reliable brokers in the country-at-large who ought to be members 
of this organization, and I believe it should be the duty of each 
member to co-operate with your Membership Committee and see how 
many new members can be secured this year. The revenue produced 
by one hundred new members would lessen the worry and burden of 
your Treasurer very much, 


Another question of importance to mention is the payment of 
dues. If you belong to a club or other organization in your own 
city you wquld not fail to meet your obligations promptly when the 
bills are rendered. Why not take the dues of this Association just 
as seriously? Of course, a great many do, but unfortunately there 
are some good members who are careless on this subject. I believe 
that word covers it. 

Now, having covered the subject of finance and revenue in a rou- 
tine way, let us look at the matter in a new or different way. 

No doubt you are all familiar with the method the Canners’ Asso- 
ciation has followed for raising their publicity fund. How many mem- 
bers are there who would most cheerfully give a certain small per- 
centage of their income to provide a larger fund to promote the in- 
fluence and good of this organization? 1 believe some method could 
be devised whereby such a fund could become an established fact and 
permit thereby greater work by your officers, and the interests of 
each member would be furthered in the end. The question now is, 
“Would such a measure be acceptable to you?” If so, why not ask 
the Chair to take it up in the regular way? 

President Jones: The next regular order of business is the report 
of the Committee on Co-operation, of which Mr. Deming is Chair- 
man. We have received no report, unless our friend Mr. North has 
something to say. 

Mr. A. L. North: Mr. President, I have no report. 

President Jones: Next is the report of the Pure Food Commit- 
tee, of which Mr. Thomas J. Meehan, of Baltimore, is Chairman. 
I think he will be here later, when we will get that report in, 

The next order of business is the report of the Committee on 
Arbitration, of which Mr. Silver, of Aberdeen, Md., is Chairman. Very 
fortunately, on this Committee on Arbitration we got a man that I 
think talks in his sleep about it. I. know he kept me awake in New 
York a long time when I wanted to go to bed. When I finally dozed 
off he was still talking arbitration. His train did not leave for Aber- 
deen until about 1 o’clock in the morning. So he kept putting in his 
time. Before he makes his report I want to say to you that the 
Arbitration Committee has worked almost every day from the time 
when they held the preliminary meeting with the Canners and Whole- 
sale Grocers in Atlantic City a year ago, up to the present time. If 
I had my hat on in introducing Mr. Silver, the Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, 1 would take it off to him, because I want you all to realize 
the benefits of the work of his Committee both in the present and as 
they will accrue to us in the years to come. I know you will all take 
off your hats to him. I have very great pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Silver, Chairman of the Committee on Arbitration, 

Mr. William Silver, Strasbaugh-Silver Co., Aberdeen, Md.: Gen- 
tlemen, I do not at all deserve the very flattering encomium passed 
upon me by our President, but I believe that if we would make our 
Association worth while we have got to do something along this line, 
and it was largely with that in mind that I set myself to work on 
this arbitration matter. There is a well-known story that is current 
down in my State of Maryland about an old darkey preacher who 
said that he believed that the Lord believes in co-operation; and he 
went on to say that he had been praying that the Lord would send 
him a turkey, but the turkey did not come. And he said, “Then I 
prayed that the Lord would send me after a turkey, and, bless your 
soul, I got it the first night!” Now, we hope we have got the turkey 
and we have brought it home. 4 

Mr. Silver then read his report, as follows: 


REPORT OF ARBITRATION COMMITTEE. 


In making my report as Chairman of the Arbitration Committee 
of the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association 
I wish briefly to outline the work of this Committee from its origin, 
February, 1908. In this connection I will quote from a letter which 
your Chairman wrote to Mr. Walter A. Frost, then President of the 
Association, under date of February 22, 1908, as follows: : 

“Since both the National Canners’ Association and the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association have committed themselves to arbi- 
tration, this Committee should especially lend themselves to the ad- 
vancement of this spirit of arbitration between buyer and seller, and 
as representing the National Association should endeavor by every 
means to bring about a better understanding between canner and job- 
ber. The duties of this Committee are truly broad-gauged, and as the 
representative of the National Brokers’ Association should show be- 
fore the National Canners’ Association and the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association what should be the position occupied by the 
broker, as really the arbiter between buyer and seller in all matters 
pertaining to an improvement in the business at large. In case of 
misunderstanding or deadlock between the two Associations, this 
Committee should especially lend themselves to getting the two sides 
together in any matter which might lend to the uplifting and im- 
provement of the business. This Committee should have members-at- 
large, consisting of groups of three in each large distributing center, 
to whom might be entrusted decisions for arbitration occurring in 
their particular center, and we trust that the members of these various 
groups would act along such broad lines as to gain the confidence of 
both buyer and seller, and, in consequence, that to these groups might 
be referred matters of dispute between canner and jobber; or, if not 
to the whole group, that members of these various groups should be 
such fair-minded men that at least one member might be chosen as 
one of the arbiters in cases of dispute arising between jobber and 
canner in the section in which the particular group was located.” 


LANSING B. WARNER, 
Canners Exchange 


This led to the appointment of your Arbitration Committee, and 
shows the arbitration plan in embryo, which has since grown and de- 
veloped into the general plan which we will present in this report. 
The members at large suggested in this letter, consisting of groups of . 
three in the large distributing centers, were not appointed at that 
time, and, indeed, not until December, 1910, almost three years later. 

In the meantime this arbitration matter had been growing and 
developing in the minds of those interested in the business, and your 
Chairman kept in close touch with all this development in its various 
phases. During the year 1908 the Wholesale Grocers’ Association of 
New York City adopted the method of arbitration in use by the New 
York Dried Fruit Association, which plan had given most satisfactory 
results. The Dried Fruit Association amended its by-laws so as to 
include a Canned Goods Arbitration Board, composed of leading brok- 
ers and jobbers of New York City. When a dispute arose the Presi- 
dent of the Association appointed three members of this Board as a 
Committee to take up the matter and arbitrate it on its merits. The 
work of this New York Board gave universal satisfaction; so much so, 
that the question arose, Why could not this plan be extended to the 
other leading canned goods markets throughout the country? This 
led to the Atlantic City conference between the representatives of 
the three National Associations. 

In the meantime some of the leading members of the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association had become very much interested in this subject 
of general arbitration and were endeavoring to devise a plan whereby 
it might be extended throughout the country so that the Atlantic City 
conference was held at a most opportune time. This conference, after 
passing a resolution that all canned goods contracts should carry an 
arbitration clause, and agreeing upon the form of clause to be used, 
also passed the following resolution: 

“That it is the sense of this meeting that arbitration boards of not 
less than six members be appointed by the Executive Committees of 
each of these Associations in the following cities: New York, Boston, 
Pittsburg, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, San 
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Francisco, Seattle and New Orleans; to one of which arbitration 
boards disputes between members shall be referred.” 

These various resolutions were embodied in an official report 
which was unanimously adopted by the Canners’ Association and our 
Association at their conventions in Atlantic City, February, 1910, and 
your Committee started to work out this general arbitration 'plan. 

f course, arbitration has been used in the canned goods business 
for years, but it has been in the “usual manner” of each side choosing 
an arbiter and these two choosing a third in case of disagreement. 
This has frequently led the arbiters so chosen to act as advocates 
rather than arbiters; hence, you can naturally see the great advantage 
to be gained by having boards appointed of the leading men in the 
business from which arbiters can be chosen to settle matters in 
dispute. 


COL. J. M. PAVER, 
First President Brokers’ Association 


My own firm being a member of the Dried Fruit Association of 
New York, and having personal knowledge of the great success of the 
New York Arbitration Canned Goods Board, which is composed of 
jobbers and brokers; your Chairman became ‘convinced that the only 
way to make these general Arbitration Boards a success was that they 
should also be composed of jobbers and brokers, as is the New York 
Board; that it was not feasible that the canner should be directly rep- 
resented on these Boards, as this method has been tried and proved a 
failure. 

Your Chairman therefore brought the matter up before the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Canners’ Association, laying the matter 
—irankly before them, and suggested that the Boards in the various 
cities should be composed of jobbers and brokers named by their re- 
spective Associations, and that these, when so named, should be re- 
ferred to the National Canners’ Executive Committee for their en- 
dorsement. This seemed fair, reasonable and in line with the Atlantic 
City resolution, and to this the Executive Committee of the National 
Canners’ Association agreed. The matter was then presented to the 
Executive Committee of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
at their meeting in Louisville, May, 1910, in a formal letter signed by 
both your President and the President of the Canners’ Association, 
both of whom, together with your Chairman, were present at Louis- 
ville, and, in addition to the formal presentation of the matter by let- 
ter, made personal appeals to the Wholesale Grocers’ Executive 
Committee to endorse the plan as presented. Later, your Chairman 
was requested to present the matter before the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association Convention, which he did, urging its adoption and the 
appointment of a Committee to work out with the Committees of 
the other two Associations the details of a plan and to put the same 
into operation. After an animated discussion before the convention 
the Wholesale Grocers’ Association unanimously endorsed the At- 
lantic City report, and a Committee was finally appointed to work 
out with our Committees the details of a plan. 

Some time in the late summer your Chairman was able to affect 
a meeting with Mr. Walter B. Timms, of New York, representing the 
jobbers’ Committee, and the matter was exhaustively discussed and 
later taken up again by your President and Chairman at a meeting 
with the jobbers’ Committee in New York, November 3rd, and the 
general outlines of the plan were agreed upon. 

After further correspondence the plan in full detail, together with 
the representatives of each of the Associations on the Boards in the 
various named cities, were agreed upon and presented to the Executive 
Committee of the National Canners’ Association at Cleveland, Decem- 
ber, 1910, for their endorsement. Your President and Chairman and 
a number of Directors of our Association met with the Executive 
Committee of the National Canners’ Association in Cleveland, and 
the general plan was finally ratified by our Directors, by the Executive 
Committee of the Canners’ Association at Cleveland, and later by 
the Executive Committee of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and 
now only awaits the acceptances of the gentlemen appointed on the 
various Boards for its final consummation. These are rapidly being 
received. 


Your Chairman has already urged that as soon as the final ac- 
ceptances are received that the Secretaries of the respective Associa- 
tions should officially advise their members of the plan in order that 
the same may be put into operation. In the meantime we would urge 
that, in line with the Atlantic City resolution, all our members adopt 
the use of the Arbitration Clause in all canned goods contracts. I 
quote as follows from the plan which has been thus adopted: 


“Arbitration Clause. 


“All: disputes arising under this contract to be arbitrated in the 
usual manner, unless there is a regular Arbitration Board appointed 
by the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the National 
Dried Fruit and Canned Goods Brokers’ Association and endorsed 
by the National Canners’ Association, for the district in which the 
dispute arises, and then by three members of such Arbitration Board. 
The decision of the arbitrators to be final and binding. Each arbi- 
trator to be paid five dollars and necessary expenses. Cost of the 
arbitration to be paid by loser. 


An Agreement, 


“We, the undersigned, hereby covenant and agree to submit to, 
and do voluntarily submit to the Arbitration Committee appointed by 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, the National Dried 
Fruit and Canned Goods Brokers’ Association and endorsed by the 


National Canners’ Association in the City of...........ee.00% ‘ 
for its consideration and adjudication, a controversy now existing be- 


as we hereby covenant and agree to and with each other to abide by 
such decision as the said Committee may render in the premises, and 
hereby authorize and empower the said Committee to determine 
whatever allowance in their opinion should be awarded. (It is un- 
derstood that the preceding allowance clause is optional with the 
parties interested. This option, however, must be exercised before 
the arbitration takes place.) And we further agree that the findings 
of this Committee shall be as binding upon us, our heirs, adminis- 
trators, executors, successors or assigns, as would be a decision of 
the court of last resort of the State of.......... 

(This agreement to be officially signed and witnessed before a 
public officer.) 

Detailed Management Regarding an Arbitration. 

“When a dispute arises for arbitration the parties thereto shall 
advise the Chairman of the Arbitration Board for the district in which 
the dispute takes place. The Chairman of the Arbitration Board shall 
then appoint a Committee of three (3) members of said Board, of 
which he may be one, to take up the case and decide it under "the 
adopted AGREEMENT. The said Committee shall embody their 
decision in a written paper, which shall be signed by each arbitrator. 


~ 


C. WEBER, 
Buyer for Henry Horner & Co., Chicago 


“The Chairman shall then announce the decision of the Com- 
mittee and shall collect the five dollars ($5.00) and necessary ex- 
penses for each arbitrator from the loser, or his representatives, _and 
pay over to each arbitrator his share of same.’ 

In presenting this final plan your Chairman wishes to thank the 
members of his Committee for their most loyal support, and your 
President for his most earnest and able assistance in reaching the 
final results. We believe we have accomplished something worth 
while. We ask for your loyal support. This work has been accom- 
plished by most earnest effort and the heartiest co-operation of your 
President, Directors and the members of the Committees of the 
three National Associations, but we believe this is but an omen of 
what may be accomplished by like hearty co-operation between the 
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three Associations for the general uplifting of the industry and placing 
it upon a higher plane of business integrity. 

We believe this arbitration plan should be extended to other 
canned goods markets. 

We also believe that these three Associations should agree upon 
such standards as would be endorsed by the National Government 
under the Pure Food Law, that they should also agree upon wise 
and helpful legislation and push it, and that by their combined effort 
they should devise a scheme for raising ample funds for their most 
laudable campaign on publicity instead of having a mere bagatelle 
with which to meet its emergencies. We believe these suggestions 
are possible of attainment by the same earnest effort and co-operation 
as has attended the formation of this general arbitration plan which 
in connection with these further suggestions would help to overcome 
the many evils and abuses existing in the industry and make us proud 
to be one of the chief factors in the business. 

The broker, as the natural arbitrator between buyer and seller, 
should conduct his business on such a high plane of business integrity 
as to command the greatest esteem and respect of each, and brokers 
should lend themselves, both individually and as an Association, with 
most earnest and sincere effort towards the accomplishment of any- 
thing which would lead to the general uplift of the business. 

Thus we have endeavored to do so in this matter of arbitration, 
and, we trust, with some degree of success, but we hope it is but a 
beginning of still better things to come. This is the way to win 
the confidence of our patrons, to put our Association in the very front 
ranks as one of the most powerful influences in the business, and to 
make it necessary for every reputable broker to become a member 
of our organization. 

Mr. Silver remarked during the reading of the foregoing report 
that all of the various appointments had been received and that none 
of the gentlemen named had declined to serve. (Applause.) 


C. W. McREYNOLDS, 
Kokomo Canning Co. 


President Jones: I want to say in that connection that upon the 
occasion of our visit to New York when we met the Wholesale 
Grocers we were very ably assisted by the member of the Arbitra- 
tion Committee that lived in New York, who attended the meeting 
with us. At that time I invited him to make a speech to the National 
Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association when we met in 
Milwaukee. I told him that IT would let him know, and in the mean- 
time I mailed him a letter of invitation, and received a reply stating 
that he had not had the time to prepare a speech that would do him 
justice, but he added, “When the Committee on Arbitration makes its 
report I will be very glad informally to explain to the members of 
our organization the workings of the arbitration plan as it exists 
today in the City of New York.” I therefore take very great pleasure 
in introducing to you a gentleman who has been of a great deal of 
assistance, at least to your President, this year; because I felt that I 
had his moral support and any other support that I might ask him for. 
Ile told me in New York on that rainy day that if the brokers would 
adopt the arbitration plan on canned goods it was worth all that 
this Association would spend for the next ten or twenty years in 
money and also in time. I have very great pleasure in introducing 
to you Mr. Aplin, of New York. 


Response of Mr. Frank A. Aplin, New York City. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: Had I known that I was to be 
called upon this afternoon I would have taken a later train. You 
have surprised me, sir, in bringing me so promptly to the front. 

he question of arbitration is, in my judgment, the most interest- 
ing and at the same time the most serious question that the merchant 
and the broker face today. We in New York—I think you will par- 
don me for saying it—are in a market that should correctly be called 
a surplus market, from the fact that if our packer friends have a big 
Jot of goods they do not go to smaller markets; they immediately 


come down to the bigger markets. The result is that if the market 
goes down and the packer ships better than he sells justly and cor- 
rectly, the jobber rejects. 

The question of arbitration cannot be taken seriously unless you 
see both sides of it. The packer must deliver what he sells; the job- 
ber must take all he has bought. That is fair; that is equitable; market 
conditions should not have any influence whatever. But in the old 
days in New York, I am sorry to say, we went there and had to go 
through a period of merchandising arbitration. Mr. North would sell 
our good friends down there some goods, and if there was a question 
raised as to quality Mr. North would select a man and the other fel- 
low would select a man; and really those people were more in the 
line of attorneys than arbitrators. The Dried Fruit Association of 
New York has completely revolutionized that situation, and the Board 
of Arbitration of that Association are absolutely, gentlemen, above 
suspicion. Caesar’s wife was no purer. Today every man that is in- 
terested in an arbitration simply lays his papers down upon the desk 
of the secretary, agreeing to abide by the decision, and goes about 
his business. He recognizes that he has nothing further to say. He 
is not even permitted to be present while these gentlemen are dis- 
cussing the merits or demerits of the case. He’‘is told to go away. 
There has not been one single decision that I know of rendered by 
that Board which has been questioned since the organization. As a 
result our warehouses are comfortably filled with merchandise that 
the market wants and needs. Some of our East Side friends joined 
the-New York Dried Fruit Association. Cars of goods came in. Re- 
membering old days, they quickly demanded arbitration; the Board 
decided against them, and all of those gentlemen nearly decided to 
resign from the Association, because “What is the use of belonging 
to it, for they decide against us?” Now all that is cleared up. They 
recognize that they are to meet the situation fairly and squarely. I 
want to caution you, if you will permit me, Mr. President, that the 
passing of a resolution or a law or a by-law with all of us is ac- 
cepted as about the end of our troubles; but if you are going to make 
arbitration a success you are going to do it along one clean-cut line— 
no fear, no favor! (Applause.) You are going to advocate, no mat- 
ter who the man may be that has sold the goods or who it may be 
that buys, that what is justice for one shall be justice for both. You 
cannot, if you are to succeed in the arbitration, consent to one single 
introduction of personal preference. 

Ve stand in New York—and I am exceedingly pleased to note 
the very complimentary remarks of Mr. Silver—as having placed be- 
fore the whole country a method of arbitration that can be copied, 
that can be followed and which, if followed, will cause all your 
troubles to depart. 

Now, if a man down there questions a decision—which he does 
not, by the way—he gets not the slightest bit of favor, not the slight- 
est bit of sympathy. We today have before our Association a reso- 
lution to be voted upon in the near future which goes as far as this, 
that if two members of this Association, after a personal difference— 
and, by the way, I would like to say to you that all New Yorkers 
think we are the most perfect things on earth, yet differences do arise 
—that if differences arise between neighbors, that such differences, 
if the parties are members of that Association, shall be a subject not 
of arbitration, but be presented ‘to members of the Association to be 
adjudicated without law or without acrimonious dispute and discus- 
—_ We are carrying the arbitration question into the household 
almost. 

Now, we are not perfect. As a friend said the other day in New 
York, “You folks think you are perfect.” I said, “No, we do not 
think that: but we do know this, that if anybody comes down here 
from any other place that is perfect, he will face an awfully lone- 
some life, because he will find no one here fit to associate with him 
whatever.” We are not perfect, but we -have started right; and if 
you will follow it, and follow along that line, you will win, and you 
will, as Mr. Jones and Mr. Silver have both said, have done more for 
the benefit of this Association and more for the benefit of the canners 
and wholesale grocers than by taking any other action that you pos- 
sibly could take. 

We are quite sure that you are going to do it; but the question 
of how, if you will permit me for a minute, Mr. Chairman, is a very 
good one to inject just here. 1 think as brokers that we are just a 
little bit careless as a bunch, and if our contracts were thought out 
and well written the Arbitration Board that has been appointed would 
find themselves out of a job in a short time. IT think I am competent 
to say that, having been a wholesale grocer for twenty-odd years— 
and a broker for a few years, by the way. 

I think T ought to explain to you gentlemen that T was in Wash- 
ington the other day before a Congressional Committee. Before ap- 
pearing before that Committee, at a meeting at the New Willard, 
some gentlemen asked me: “Well, what side do you take now upon 
this controversy?” T said: ‘Well, I think your question is well put. 
because you look at me as one of the J. K. Armsby Company; and 
at 11 o’clock we are manufacturers, at 11:01 we are commission men, 
at 11:02 we are brokers: but T want you to distinctly understand that 
my mission here is not to represent the Armsby Company. IT am 
simply representing interests. Therefore T am working on the 11 
o'clock plan, the manufacturer.” 

Now, as manufacturers, IT want to speak just a word. We are 
manufacturers; and ] repeat with earnestness what I said a moment 
ay >, that this is one of the most important things, this question of 
arbitration. 

Another thing that you are going to face is that we have all got 
to be up-to-date, and what happened a few years ago is no precedent 
for the present. We are in a new era; we are facing a day of arbitra 
tion. I give you this frankly and. fairly, New York has absolutely 
solved the problem of clean-cut arbitration methods. I thank you. 
( Applause.) 

President Jones: Gentlemen, I think that at this time we brokers 
can give the canners and wholesale grocers just a little lesson, Before 
we go any further with our business here T want to just now thank 
the gentlemen that are in this room for the courtesy and attention 
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that they have given the speakers who have addressed you this after- 
noon. They must have been saying something to you, because you 
are all staying with us. 

We have another gentleman with us greatly interested in arbi- 
tration. I feel so deeply on this. question of arbitration that I do not 
want to pass it entirely up, because every broker is going to be an 
advance agent for this plan. It is going to come about from the work 
of your Committee with the jobbers and with the canners, and unless 
every broker understands it thoroughly, and understands just how 
far we can go in the plan, he will not be in the swim. I learned yes- 
terday when passing through Chicago that there was another gentle- 
man that was going to be here today who took quite a prominent part 
in the working out of the arbitration plan in New York. He is with 
us this afternoon, and IT would like to introduce to you Mr. R. S. 
McIntosh, of the Russell Brokerage Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. R. S. MeIntosh: Mr. President and Gentlemen: The words 
we have just heard from the gentleman preceding me are the most 


M. T. GRANT, 
American Can Company 


frank illustration and confession of what arbitration will do that I 
have ever heard. I bow to the gentleman, but I have got to expose 
him (laughter). Having been one of the charter members of the 
Dried Fruit Association of New York City, and having been Chairman 
of the Contract Committee of that Association during the early days 
of that Dried Fruit Association when we would have to telephone all 
over town to get eleven members present to constitute a quorum; and 
having been a buyer in one of the live grocery houses at that time, I 
repeatedly solicited the membership of my friends in the Dried Fruit 
Association. He was having many arbitrations along in those days, 
too. And he stands before us today and says that the plan of the 
Dried Fruit Association of New York City is the best ever. 


Gentlemen, I am glad to hear him say that he is so thoroughly 
converted now and so loyal to the best proposition that ever was 
put up for the benefit of both jobbers and packers. I was on the 
Arbitration Committee of the Dried Fruit Association in New York 
from its organization until I left New York three years ago. I would 
not venture to state how many times I had served on that Arbitration 
Committee. ‘There is one little feature that our friend Mr. Aplin 
omitted to mention. You receive your notice from the Secretary of 
the Association that you are to meet at a certain hour to arbitrate 
a cause between So-and-So and So-and So. You present yourself at 
the appointed time; possibly you have been called by telephone; and 
when you present yourself to the Secretary, who formerly was Mr. 
Henry. and I suppose is yet, say: “Gentlemen, are you ready to 
begin?” “We are.” “Hold up your right hands. Do you solemnly 
swear, etc., that you will adjudicate this cause, so help you God?” 
That is the manner in which arbitration in New York City starts. 
The papers in the case are then laid on your desk, the complainants 
retire and the Arbitration Board retires to the Directors’ room and 
the verdict is reached; and there is no man on that Arbitration 
Board whose oath is not more to him, than the cause of his best 
neighbor. 

Mr. Aplin said that there was never an arbitration there that 
caused any comment. I must take exception to that statement, be- 
cause IT was on an arbitration that did cause comment, and the Presi- 
dent of the Dried Fruit Association was the complainant in the cause, 
and he got the worst decision that T ever saw given any man, but he 
said, “Gentlemen, you did your duty: you absolutely did your duty, 
and T have no complaint to make.” You all remember the case, you 
New Yorkers. It was the case of the Round Table Club. I was 
always ashamed of it. I wrote the President of that Association a 
personal letter, regretting what under my oath T was compelled to 
do, but T acted under my oath in the case. And there was that same 
feeling in-every arbitration that I ever knew of there. The Arbitra- 
tion Committee did what they thought right. 

Out in the Western country they are not familiar with this 
system of arbitration as you are in New York. TI was selected last 
fall to arbitrate a cause in Joplin, Mo. You may not all know the 
‘ocalities out there. Joplin is, I think, about 175 miles from Kansas 
City. The packer in California wired me asking me to arbitrate, and 
the rejector in Joplin telephoned our office and said that he did not 
know Mr. McIntosh, but he knew his office and wanted him to afbi- 


‘whole affair.” 


trate for him. I didn’t know him, but went to Joplin to arbitrate the 
case, supposing, of course, that there would be two other men to 
assist in the arbitration. When I got there the man who had re- 
jected the goods said, “You are going to arbitrate for Mr. So-and-So, 
the shipper?” I said, “He wired me, asking me to do so, and I have 
come for that purpose.” “Well, you are going to arbitrate for us.” 
“T can’t do that,” I said. “What is the form of contract that this 
purchaser has?” “California contract.” I said, “Well, he has selected 
me; if you select me I am the Napoleon and will have to run the 
He said, “We selected you, that is all there is to it; 
we do not know anything about this arbitration business; we never 
saw an arbitration in our lives.” I said, “Well, I want you to dis- 
tinctly understand that I am arbiter for you and for the other fellow; 
there is no third man or arbiter with me, so I will do the whole 
thing.” It took me half a day to separate the carload of goods. I 
was required to take 5 per cent. of them; there were seven different 
items in each car, and about 1400 packages to the car. I finished by 
10 o'clock at night, and said, “Mr. So-and-So, here is the decision in 
the arbitration.” He read it off. He said, “Well, it ought to be this 
way.” I said, “But you are not to argue this case; you agreed to 
abide by this, and that is the arbitration.” He said, “Is that all you 
are going to do for me?” I said, “That is all I can do for you.” I left 
that man late at night and started for the hotel. He said, “Mr. Mc- 
Intosh, I want to thank you. Your work today has been an absolute 
revelation to me. I do not know how I can thank you for taking up 
a matter that looked hopeless to me and straightening it ‘out where I 
think everybody will be satisfied.” That is an example of the results 
that you can bring about in cases where they have never even known 
of arbitration before. 

One of our biggest buyers said to me the other day: “I am going 
to cut that arbitration clause out of that contract; I am not going to 
have it.” I said, “What is the objection to the arbitration clause?” 
“Well, I am not going to have anybody eise buy goods for me.” I 
said, “There does not anybody else buy goods for you on that arbi- 
tration. If the goods are right you won’t need the arbitration clause. 
If you think they are wrong you will be prejudiced and cannot see 
where you are wrong or how wrong you are.” He said, “That may 
be true; let it stand.” 

Under the oath taken by arbitrators, according to the New York 
plan, every particle of personal favoritism must be rejected; and if 
that plan is followed you will accomplish all that you want by this 
arbitration clause. It will work out all over the country to the satis- 
faction that it is working in New York City today. It just shows 
how the co-operation of all these associations can bring things about. 
I was the chairman of the committee that drew up the first dried fruit 
contract that was ever endeavored to be made on a general contract. 
T came to Chicago and presented it to the Chicago Wholesale Grocers’ 
Convention. 

There was not a big packer in the State of California that did 
not say, “We will turn the key in our doors before we will ever give 
a cash discount or ever submit to arbitration such as you lay down 
there.” All packers said the same thing, that they would never give 
that cash discount. Today every wholesale grocer in the country is 


Il. M. KRONAU, 
Simpson & Doeller Company 


getting his cash discount; they do not pretend to sell any other way. 
It is just the result of the united efforts of the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association and the Dried Fruit Association of New York; and that 
contract brought about the California Dried Fruit Association and the 
California Bean Association, and this arbitration plan will go from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Coasts in the same way, just by square 
dealing and united effort on the part of every broker and every 
Association. (Applause.)’ 

The Chair called for the report of the Committee on Standards. 
Mr. H. C. Gilbert, Chairman. 

Mr. H. C. Gilbert, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Mr. Chairman. 

President Jones: I will next call for the report on Legislation. 
I do not think we have been attacked in the past year by any adverse 
State legislation, but I hope that Mr. Keevers has a report. 

Mr. Joseph Keevers, Peoria, I1l., Chairman, submitted the report 
of the Legislative Committee, as follows: 


I have no report to make, 
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Report of Legislative Committee. 


To the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association: 

I beg to submit report of the Legislative Committee for the past 
year, as follows: 

The Committee was appointed March 23rd, 1910. Since that time 
there have been but two cases referred to this Committee. The first 
one was the Uniform Bill of Lading, House of Representatives Bill 
No. 25335, introduced by Hon. Frederick C. Stevens, of Minnesota. 


This bill provided for uniform bill of lading for use in interstate- 


commerce. 

This matter was referred to me June 24th. I immediately wrote 
to Hon. Shelby M. Cullom and Hon. William Lorimer, United States 
Senators from Illinois, urging them to support this bill and work for 
its prompt passage. In my letters I advanced reasons why they should 
support this bill, and called attention to the importance of the canning 
and dried fruit industries; also gave them list of the canning factories 
in their own State, and set forth the good work these canneries are 
doing for better and purer foods, also pointed out that they give em- 
ployment to a great many people. 

The same day I wrote each member of the Legislative Committee 
of our Association, enclosing copies of the letters I had written the 
Senators. I asked each member of my Committee to take this matter 
up immediately with the United States Senators from their States, 
also any other United States Senators whom they thought would 
lend their influence to the passage of this bill. 

I enclosed copies of letters which I wrote the Senators from 
Illinois, also copy of letter written each member of the Legislative 
Committee. 

I regret to say that not one of my Committee answered the let- 
ters I wrote them. 

Senator Cullom advised that he would do all possible. 

Senator Lorimer did not answer my letter, though I wrote him 
twice asking for a reply. 

The other case was H. R. Bill No. 23010, requiring net weight on 
labels covering foods and drugs sold in the District of Columbia, in- 
troduced by Congressman Moore, of Pennsylvania. 

Also, H. R. Bill No. 22934, making similar requirements. This 
bill was introduced by Congressman Mann, of Illinois. 

On May 10th the Legislative Committee, acting jointly with the 
Pure Food Committee, issued a circular letter to every member of 
our Association setting forth reasons why this bill should not pass, 
and urging each member to write their United States Senators, also 
their Congressmen and Congressional Committee having particular 
charge of the Moore Bill. In this letter we gave the names and ad- 
dresses of the Congressional Committee. 

We asked the members of our Association if they would have 
these letters forwarded at once, but did not receive a single reply. 

Our information at that time was that both the National Canners’ 
Association and the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association were 
opposed to the passage of the net weight bills. The wholesale grocers 
must have experienced a change of heart, for the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association are now urging the passage of the net 
weight bill, introduced by Congressman Mann, known as H. R. Bill 
29866, introduced December 19th, 1910. This, as I understand it, 
takes the place of H. R. Bill 22934. The present bill calls for net 
weights on the labels in all states and territories; the previous one 
only for the District of Columbia. 


The Canners and Dried Fruit Packers have urged that the Mann 
Bill be so amended as to require that the name and address of the 
canner or packer be printed on the label, regardless of whether the 
“goods go out under buyer’s or seller’s label and it looks now as if 
this amendment will be part of the net weight bill, should that meas- 
ure become a law. 

This matter has reached such a point that I do not believe we can 
afford to take sides. The net weight bill now seems to be a fight 
between the National Canners’ Association and the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. Representatives of both organizations 
with their attorneys, appeared before the house committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce in Washington, D. C., week before last 
and I am informed they were on opposite sides. Therefore, until 
the packers and wholesale grocers get together on this bill, it is my 
belief that we should remain neutral. 

I feel that there is a great work to be done by the Legislative 
Committee, but it must have the support of every member of this 
Association. Your Committee cannot do the work unless the material 
is furnished them. - Every bit of proposed or pending legislation, 
adverse to canned goods and dried fruit, national or state, should 
be promptly referred to the Legislative Committee for action. Each 
member of this Association should resolve himself into a committee 
of one to report all such matters. 


Some steps should be taken to get immediate information from 
Washington, D. C., on any bills affecting canned goods or dried fruits. 
also each member of this Association should keep track of food bills 
in his state legislature and furnish immediate and complete details 
to the Legislative Committee. 


We should also arrange for the interchange of information with 
the National Canners’ Association and the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association regarding proposed or pending bills inimical to 
canned goods and dried fruit. 

Hoping that the New Legislative Committee will be able to ac- 
complish more than the old one, and thanking you for the support 
given me in the nast, I close. 

_ Mr. Timms: Mr. President, I am an Honorary Member of 
this organization— 

President Jones: 
the floor, Mr. Timms. 

Mr. Timms: I desire to call the attention of the gentlemen 
present to an error as stated in the report read. The National Can- 
ners’ Association, and the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
are working together for the the net weight bill known as the Mann 
Bill. The interpolation in that Bill of the provision that canners or 


Absolutely; you always are entitled to 


manufacturers’ names shall appear on all of their products was some- 
thing that came up at such a time that the Wholesale Grocers had 
no opportunity to act upon it as an organization. Their counsel was 
attending a hearing in the interest of the weight project. The propo- 
sition that the net weight, that is, the unit of measure shall be stated 
on the labels of all foods and drugs is something that we 
have favored and do favor now. ‘The gentleman very properly 
said that we have experienced a change of heart; the change of 
heart that we have experienced is because we believe that such legis- 
lation is bound to come. There is no opposition on the part of food 
manufacturing or distributing organizations in the United States that 
can prevent it; and therefore, we decided as wholesale grocers that it 
was better to have a bill pass in the Congress which would be a model 
for the state legislatures to follow, since there have been some thirty 


O. 8. SELLS, 
Peerless Husker Company 


or forty bills proposed in the different state legislatures, and if a bill 
was passed in Congress that could be made a model for all such bills it 
would introduce an element of uniformity with regard to operations 
in these products all over the country that would enable business to 
be carried on without the great inconvenience and extra expense 
which compliance with many different standards would create. An- 
other reason for that was that there had been also introduced in the 
House a Bill known as the Wilson Bill, which has been considered 
by Committee—I do not think reported—but has been forced to their 
attention by what is called the National Stewards’ Association, an 
organization of hotel and public institution stewards throughout the 
United States, whose requirements are so complicated and so various 
that they are absolutely impracticable; and that is another reason 
for our position, that we feared some possibility of that getting 
before Congress; and therefore, we favor this so-called Mann Bill. As 
a matter of fact, all the provisions of the Mann Bill to 
which reference has been made were referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Wholesale Grocers, and they decided on its provisions, 
on consultation with Mr. Mann. The Bill as he reported it through 
his Committee to the House is substantially the same in its provisions 
as were agreed upon. This is not exactly pertinent to the subject, 
but I speak of it because some criticism has been made. We were 
asked why the Canners were not called in consultation on that mat- 
ter; the reason was that on one Friday afternoon our counsel, Mr. 
Breed in New York, received a telephone message from Washington 
that a hearing on this Bill was set for the following Monday morn- 
ing. The only time that he had to work on it was during that Satur- 
day. A hurried meeting was called of such members of the Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association as could be gotten together, who came to 
New York for that purpose. A discussion was had and a pretty 
nearly unanimous agreement reached, as much so as possible, and the 
conclusion was reached to favor this Mann Bill. There was not even 
opportunity to communicate with all our own members in such a way 
as to make it the official action of our Association. (Applause.) 

Mr. Keevers: All I meant to convey by this report was that 
the Bill as it is amended would not be acceptable to both sides. I 
did not mean the Mann Bill; I meant the amendment as to the print- 
ing of the label. 

Mr. Timms: That is correct. 


President Jones: I think we will see the great wisdom of 
your former Board of Directors in providing for having Honearary 
Members of this Association. I hope that our good friend Mr. Timms 
will take the floor at any time during our sessions; T think that we 
can safely assure him and through him the Wholesale Grocers that 
this organization, which is National, would like very much to co- 
operate with the Wholesale Grocers, and with the Canners: and that 
any action that we take, or any resolutions we pass will not be 
passed if not absolutely in accord with the best interests of the Can- 
ners and the Wholesale Grocers. 

The next in order is the Report of Committee on Commerce and 
Transportation, of which Mr. Charles Corby, of New York, is Chair- 
man, J do not know whether he has a report to submit, or not. 
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The Frank Hamachek Ideal Viner Feeder 


is [The Master of Economy in Feeding 


311 Ideal Viner Feeders are Used at 76 Pea Canning Factories 


We wish to impress upon your mind that Frank Hamachek 


Ideal Viner Feeders Do More Than Save a Man To Each Machine Installed 


Through their more thorough distribution of the vines and system of 
feeding, they save many peas that otherwise pass through the Viners 
unhulled, prevent many Peas from cracking during the hulling process, 
and materially increase the Capacity of the Viners. The peas saved 
are the choicest ones, and thus The Frank Hamachek Ideal Viner 


Feeders also improve the Quality. 


PATENTED IN U. S., CANADA & FRANCE 


INFRINGEMENTS WILL BE PROSECUTED 


The Following Statements From Practical Users Will Interest You: 


‘*‘We think they increase the capacity 25 to 30 
percent. They also decrease the amount of cracked 
or split peas by as great or greater percentage. They 
save us one man’s labor on each Viner.’’ 


By S Edgar Mastin, Pres., 


THE FARMERS CANNING CO., 
Bloomfield, Ont. 


‘‘We also make a big saving in the peas that 
would naturally go out with the vines, especially in 
wet weather. Besides this we find the percentage of 
cracked peas practically nothing at all.’’ 

By F. O. Keene, 


KEENE CANNING CO., 
Freeport, Iil. 


‘‘The feed is regular and the distribution of the 
vines is perfect.’’ 
By O. C. Raymond, Supt. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis. 


‘Very few of the peas went out of the tail end 
without being hulled. The feeders also increased 
our cap:city, besides saving one man to each Viner.’’ 

By J. F. Rutter, Mgr. 
ROSSVILLE (Ill.) CANNING CO. 


‘We found that the saving in peas is far greater 
than the saving of labor, and besides this their use 
greatly increased the capacity of our Viners.’’ 


By Jos. Wolfinger, Pres. 
DUNDAS (Wis.) CANNING CO. 


Also Manufacturers of Ideal Vine Carriers, Chain Adjusters, Etc. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE TODAY 


FRANK HAMACHEK, 


ESTABLISHED 


18860 Kewaunee, Wis. 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Sole Manufacturers and Agents for Canada 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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: Mr. Charles Corby: I desire to state at this time, as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce and Transportation, that there 
is an important matter pending in regard to which we wish to con- 
sult parties in attendance on this convention, and we would like 
further time. 

President Jones: Very good, Sir. I would liketo say that 
at the meeting held in Chicago to present certain matters relative 
to freight rates to the Interstate Commerce Commission hearing there, 
Mr. Corby being detained in New York, appointed a number of Chi- 
cago brokers to attend that meeting in our behalf, and they did so. 

Our next report is that of the Committee on State and Local 
Organization, of which Mr. Walter M. Field, of San Francisco, is 
Chairman. The Secretary has a letter from him,-if he will kindly 
read it. 

Secretary Hobbs read the following: 

Mr. Chas. S. Jones, President, Nat’l. Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 

Brokers’ Association, Peoria, III. 

Dear Sir: 

Referring to the Committee on State and Local Organization of 
which I had the honor to be appointed Chairman, but am afraid that 
the position was not deserved, I have to report that I have per- 
formed no work whatever on this during the year for the reason that 
1 have not found the time which seemed necessary, nor did I feel that 
any efforts in this instance could get results. I was away from the 
state for a long trip after the last convention and since my return 
have found use for my personal interests for all the time I could give. 

As I stated at last year’s convention, I believe in local organiza- 
tions and that work of the national organization will be much more 
effective if prompted and assisted by local organizations. In other 
words, I think we have, in our national organization, the “cart before 


the horse,” and that local organizations, meeting frequently and hav-- 


ing interests common and “get-atable” can by an election of delegates 
each year have a national convention and realize both local and 
national results. 

This opinion is based upon the success of the Associated Grocery 
Brokers of San Francisco, of which I had the honor to be first Presi- 
dent in 1909. This organization is very much alive and quite suc- 


CHAS. AYARS, 
Ayars Machine Company 


cessful. The dues have been increased to retain the services as Sec- 
retary of Mr. H. P. Dimond who has been equally successful with 
the Dried Fruit Association, the California Canners’ League and one 
or two others. 

Well attended meetings are held monthly, and we have obtained 
the substantial recognition of the jobbers and have been able to af- 
fect some reforms and exact some changes of former conditions by 
firm contentions, placed at the proper time in the right way by com- 
petent members. 

Our example could be followed in other markets. Of course 
only to the large jobbing centers would it be beneficial. 

I can only suggest that in those places where it is desired to form 
a local organization, any one interested can obtain from our Secre- 
tary details of our work and copy of by-laws or any other information 
desired, and I cercainly advise a forming of these locals as far as 
possible. 

Trusting this report will be productive of some good, and again 
expressing my regret that I have been unable to do further effective 
work, I beg to remain. Yours respectfully, Walter M. Field. 

President Jones: Gentlemen, that completes the reports of 
your Special Committee for this afternoon. As one of your offi- 
cers I was very much complimented by the attendence. We have a 
splendid representation here. You have given up your time this 
afternoon to listen to these reports. Our next session will be held 
tomorrow morning at ten-thirty A. M. We have an interesting pro- 
gram. We are to hear Mr. Sears, the President of the National Can- 
ners’ Association; also Mr. Cobb, the President of the National Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Association; Mr. Drake, of the Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, has been detained and we will not hear 
from him, but he has sent a representative. The address by Mr. 
Hallowell that we are to hear later on Brokerage Contracts will be 
very instructive, and every broker that is handling canned goods or 
dried fruits should avail himself of the opportunity to hear him. There 
will be no session tomorrow afternoon, for the reason that at that 


time there is to be an address on the subject of “Publicity,” by Mr. 
Samuel F. Haserot, of the Haserot Canneries Company, Cleveland, 
O., and you are invited to take part in the discussion of the same in 
open session at the Canners’ Convention. Mr. Sears expressed to 
me this noon the hope that the brokers would take part freely in this 
discussion equally with the Canners and the Machinery and Supply 


n, 
The following Committees have been appointed by the Chair: 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


: ee Dallam, Chairman, Smith, Rouse and Webster Co., Bel- 
air, Md. 

R. S. McIntosh, Russell Brokerage Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Charles Corby, President Corby Commission Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

J. J. Hallowell, T. A. James & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

George R. Freeman, George R. Freeman & Son, Fargo, N. D. 

_ COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 

E. C. Shriner, E. C. Shriner & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

J. Porter Brown, Barclay, Brown and Bird, Boston, Mass. 

W. B. Dudley, U. H. Dudley & Co., New York, N. Y. 

F. S. Abernethy, F. S$. Abernethy & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. G. Gibson, A. G. Gibson & Co., Cleveland, O. 

F. D. Morgan, Cartan & Jeffrey, Sioux City, Towa. 


OBITUARY COMMITTEE. 


A. L. North, Johnston, North & Co., New York, N, Y. 

M. J. Flarsheim, Seavey & Flarsheim, Kansas City, Mo. 

Edward P. Sills, J. K. Armsby Co., Chicago, IIs. 

Just one word before we close this session: the Canners have 
what they call a “Question Box” on their program. We have not 
made any mention of such a thing on our program, but at our Thurs- 
day session we want you gentlemen who come from every quarter of 
the United States to turn this meeting into a regular Methodist love- 


F. W. WILD, Jr., 
Burt Machine Company 


feast and “experience meeting;” we want you to all have something 
to propose for the good of the Order. We want your suggestions as 
to some line of work that we ought to take up. Tell us what we have 
done that we ought not to have done, or what we ought to do that 
we have omitted to do. We want to get into a general discussion here 
on matters that are of interest to the brokerage fraternity. 

As far as l:am personally concerned, the remarks of Mr. Haserot 
this (Tuesday) morning were worth all that we will hear or have 
heard or are going to hear for some time. I want to repeat them for 
the benefit of you gentlemen that were not there. I did not know what 
he was going to say; but as we concluded the program in joint ses- 
sion this morning he publicly stated that the brokers had been of 
great benefit to the Canners this past year and in former years, and 
he believed that the canners of this country when they employed a 
broker to represent them ought to employ an Association broker. I 
think that was a great step in the right direction for us. 

If there is nothing further to come before us at this time, a mo- 
tion to adjourn is in order. 

Adjourned to 10:30 A. M., Wednesday, February 8th, 1911. 


SECOND SESSION—WEDNESDAY MORNING, 
FEB RUARY 8 


The convention met pursuant to adjournment; the President, 
Mr. Chas. §S. Jones, in the Chair; the Secretary, Mr. J. M. Hobbs, 
recording. 

President Jones: Our program this morning, gentlemen, is to 
my mind entirely complimentary to our organization, as the offi- 
cers of the allied industries are going to address the brokers. I want 
an audience for them such as we had yesterday. Possibly one or two 
of us were a little late this niorning, and some will show up later on; 
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but I am going to ask Mr. Kline, Mr. McIntosh and Mr. Silver, to 
kindly act as Sergeants-at-Arms and go down-stairs and get the rest 
of our people up here, because Mr. Sears, the President of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, to talk to us first this morning. 

While the gentlemen are gone on that mission, I want to say that 
we will expect the Committee on Resolutions to report tomorrow 
afternoon; and I hope their report will be such as to bring out a dis- 
cussion that will be profitable to us all. The election of officers is 
also set for tomorrow afternoon, 

With permission I am going into the next hall and escort 
Mr. Sears in here; and I will ask Mr. Buse,. First Vice-President, to 
preside to make a speechto you if he will. 

President Jones shortly returned, escorting President L. A. Sears, 
of Chillicothe, O., who was invited to occupy the platform. 


President Jones Introduces President Sears. 


President Jones: It. would really seem superfluous to intro- 
duce one whom I consider one of the best friends the brokers ever 
had. During the past year I have had the pleasure of being in con- 
ference with the gentleman a number of times, and we have discussed 
thoroughly matters we thought for the best interests of the can- 
ners and the brokers; and never was there a time that the brokers’ 
interests were not thoroughly considered; in fact I felt at times they 
were doing more for us than we could reasonably expect. Mr. Sears 
does not need any introduction at my hands to this audience, gentle- 
men, and we are very highly honored in having him here with us this 
morning. (Applause.) 


Address by Mr. L. A. Sears, President National Canners’ 
Association. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: I feel my usual nervousness when 
I get up before more than one or two men. I have not prepared any- 
thing to say to you, and do not know what I am going to say. I have 
worked for you fellows for a good many years. 1 do not know of any 
place where I am going to quit; I think if you will let me I will keep 
on the job of working for you. (Applause.) 

In return I have had all that 1 was worth, all the consideration 
due me; and I do not know what anybody else would want. One can- 


J. C. LEONARD, 
Leonard Seed Co. 


not take anything out of this world; they say “Shrouds have no pock- 
ets,” what is the use? Maybe some of you fellows will be here 
after I am gone; and if you will just plant a flower somewhere, why, 
it is all anybody would want! 

To show that my heart is in the right place, I want to say to you 
that every broker representing my firm is a member of your organi- 
zation, (Applause.) When | get an application from a brokerage 
firm who wish to represent me in any shape or form, I turn to my 
Secretary and inquire whether the broker is a member of your Asso- 
ciation? If he is, why, I will negotiate with him; if he is not, I tell 
him we are not opening that markket. (Applause.) Because I believe 
in organization. Independent action is all right; initiative is neces- 
sary in all business; but there is so much in this world that is in- 
volved in livening yourself up by organization, association with your 
fellows, that 1 do not believe we can afford to go independently. That 
is illustrated in every walk of life. It is only the savage in the most 
primitive age that did not form associations. And even the Hotten- 
tots have tribes; they recognize the ‘fact that they cannot go out 
alone and attempt to strike each other down, but they get together 
in tribes. Civilized men get together in governments. And even that 
is not sufficient; we get together in smaller political subdivisions, the 
county, the township, the city, the village, the ward, and so on. Fin- 
ally, there is our great national government. Is not that sufficient to 
demonstrate the logic of the situation, to impress upon every mind 
the truth that co-operation is necessary to the success of all human 
endeavor? I appeal to you, is it not? 

I feel complimented, gentlemen, in being asked to come here and 
say afew words to you. I am glad that you are maintaining your organi- 
zation. I feel that the support of your executive officers has been helpful 
to our organization of the National Canners’ Association. The fact of it 
is, I have always felt as though you were part of our Canners’ organi- 
zation almost as much so as you could possibly be if you were in the 


business yourselves; because I know that your principles as set down’ 


by your By-Laws, if followed out practically make your interests 
identical with ours. You are looking after our interests, I know; and 
it would be very strange, indeed, if you did not, for thus we share each 
other’s confidence and co-operation in the work that is before us. 


I believe, gentlemen, that that is all I have to say to you this 
morning in expressing my sense of the compliment paid me by this 
invitation to address you, and be with you. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

President Jones: Gentlemen, there is one thing that is al- 
ways necessary to make our conventions complete, that is the 
presence of a certain gentleman that I was going to put on the pro- 
gram this year; but he told me that he had been on so many times 
that he did not want me to do it; but he said, “If I am at Milwaukee 
and you want me to talk informally for an hour or an hour and a 
half, I will be glad to do it.” That gentleman has just come in; you 
know he is a good friend of the brokers—Mr. Timms, of New York. 
(Applause.) 


RESPONSE BY MR. W. B. TIMMS, 
of Austin, Nichols & Co. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

If you had not seen me coming in the door you would not have 
thought of that. I have nothing especial to say. | am sorry that we 
have not as many here to-day as we had yesterday. ‘They are all 
busy selling peas, corn and things, down-stairs, and you men that are 
— undoubtedly are losing business because you are not watching 
them. 

The brokerage business as connected with the canned goods buy- 
ing business is so important that they are really only different de- 
partments of the one great business. No doubt you need us, as we 
need you. We have worked together for years. ‘The broker has been 
said to be a “necessary evil.” 1 do not agree with that, I think he is a 
very necessary good thing. I believe that without the broker, beyond 
any question, the canned goods buyer, especially when he is a large 
canned goods buyer, would have his work doubled and quadrupled. 
There are some brokers who make extra work for us in that they 
stray from the straight and narrow path; but the large majority of my 
broker friends are of far more assistance to me than the little broker- 
age they earn. 

have a friend in New York State who lives at a place called 
Fonda. When he was a comparatively young physician there some 
years ago he was called out one writer’s night during a severe storm 
of snow and sleet. His caller told him he wanted him to go seven 


J. F. GEARY, 
Leonard Seed Co. 


miles from Fonda. The doctor said, “Is it not possible for the patient 
to wait till morning?” “No,” the caller said, “We must get there 
right away.” The doctor said, “If | take you down there, if 1 have to 
go down there with you this bad night it will cost you four dollars.” 
The man hesitated, and then said, “All right, I will pay you the four 
dollars.” So the young physician got out his horse and buggy; he 
could not use a sleigh because of the condition of the roads. The 
caller got in with him and they journeyed on together for the whole 
seven miles. When they reached the destination the man got out and 
the Doctor was about to hitch his horse and follow him, but the man 
turned and handed’the Doctor four dollars. “Well,” said the Doctor, 
“Your had better wait until I see the patient first before you pay me.” 
“Oh,” was the reply, “That is all right, there isn’t any patient; but they 
wanted five dollars at the livery stable to bring me out and I got you 
to do it cheaper!” Now you know there are some few brokers that 
work that way. But I can only say, repeat what | have said in meet- 
ings all over the United States, ever since the first meeting in Colum- 
bus many years ago, that the broker and the buyer are absolutely 


. essential to each other. Where disputes arise, as they will occasion- 


ally, we can settle them; we have worked together on many import- 
ant propositions; we are working together on them now. We have 
great questions up before the Executive Committee of the Canners’ 
Association upon which there are honest and perfectly natural differ- 
ences of opinion; but they are going to be solved; and we—and by 
“We” I mean the Wholesale Grocers of the United States as repre- 
sented by their Association—are going to go ahead and do business 
and the middleman is not going to be driven out, and the broker I 
hope is going to make a good, as I know he always does, an honest 
living as long as any of you and all the rest of the members of your 
Association are in business. (Applause.) 

President Jones: In talking to one of the gentlemen present 
the other evening he mentioned a matter that I think we would like 
to hear from him on at this time, regarding state and local organiza- 
tions. It # very closely connected with the matter brought up in Mr. 
Field’s letter, and might very properly be considered in connection 
with that. In the conversation the other evening the gentleman to 
whom I refer told us about the organization they have in St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Duluth. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Van- 
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THE MONITOR-THOMAS 
SANITARY TABLE 


YOU CAN HAVE ONE 


in the world by installing a Monitor-Thomas Sanitary Table in your plant. This broad assert 


AND COST YOU ANYTHING 


simply because there is a tremendous saving by the adoption of the Monitor-Thomas sanitary 
system. The reduction in the cost of labor, saving over your present ratio of washed stock, 
etc. will actually develop a total net sum which will more than pay for the first cost of install- 
ing the Monitor-Thomas Sanitary Table. 


WET AND FILTH UNKNOWN 


The greatest benefit to the user of the Monitor-Thomas Sanitary Table is the avoidance of 
all wet and filthy conditions in the peeling and preparing room. Everywhere the work is 
conducted in a more systematic manner, while the entire operation is clean and sanitary. Some {) 
of our best appointed canners are to-day using and endorsing this system, having found that 
it not only reduces the cost of peeling and preparing the stock, but at the same time places 
this department in a highly sanitary and clean condition. A list of users and other general 
information sent on request. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. | ; 
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CLEANLINESS 
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 MONITOR-THOMAS 
HUNTLEY MFG.COMPANY 


SILVER CREEK 


CLEANEST CANNERIES 


ertion we make with a full knowledge of what our most modern canners are equipped with. 


YOU CAN EMPLOY LESS HELP 


The confusion existing in the peeling and preparing room can be dispensed with, 
by the use of the‘Monitor-Thomas system, and this will result in lessening the amount 
of help required to perform the important work of peeling and preparing the stock 
for the cans. Everywhere we have demonstrated thet the Monitor-Thomas actually 
reduces the amount of help, enabling the user to reduce the number of people 
employed, 


AND STILL PUT OUT MORE GOODS 


We can install this system in your plant, and demonstrate that by the use of ‘the 
same amount of floor space you are now using your output will be increased. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
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dever for a few minutes on the organization of brokers in the North- 
west. 

Mr. C. A. Vandever, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: I do not know that I have very 
much to say, although I know I express the sentiment of the brokers 
of the Northwest when I say that we believe in organization. We 
believe in it so much that we have a nice little organization of our own 
that we call the Northwestern Brokers’ Association. It covers the 
states of Minnesota, northern Wisconsin, North Dakota, and some other 
points. About two years ago the wholesale grocers of Minneapolis 
asked all the brokers doing business in that market to a dinner; after 
dinner they suggested to us that we form an organization and they 
would stand back of us. We formed our organization, appointed a 


J. M. HOBBS, 
Secretary Brokers’ Association 


Committee and drew up Articles of Agreement with the Wholesale 
Grocers; and we have since that with very few exceptions | believe, 
received loyal support of the wholesale grocers of the Northwest. We 
have received support to this extent: often a broker takes an account 
and works up quite a business in the market; after he has got that busi- 
ness worked up, the manufacturer or canner seems to think that 
he can do without the broker; but if he tries that in the North- 
west he will find it a pretty hard job, for the jobbers are standing right 
back of us. 

We have mectings every once in a while of our Executive Com- 
mittee; we also have meetings with the jobbers, and we talk over 
these matters and come to some understanding. That is very good 
for the brokers. 

Once a year we spend our money giving the jobbers a ban- 
quet, get them all together, break bread and drink a little wine, and 
have a good time. I believe that local organizations, I] can speak from 
our experience, are doing a great deal for the brokers up there and 
securing benelicial results. (.\pplause.) 

President Jones: The President of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation told you a few moments ago that he was working for you, 
and that he had been for a number of years; and as long as we have 
found out that he is one of our workers, it seems to me eminently 
fair to hear from a gentleman that rather helps the canner out and 
supports him also. 1 intended last night to retire about nine-thirty in 
order to be fully ready for this opportunity that I have been looking 
forward to for a number of years; but 1 did not get to bed very early, 
and I have quite forgotten what I was going to say about Mr. Cobb; 
but if you were in the joint oa ig yesterday you know he is a 
pretty hard man .to follow. And I have made him come in here— 
ves, “made” him, I guess that is the word to use—(Mr. Cobb: “Yes, 
that is the word!) And he represents, Gentlemen, not only the 
National Machinery and Supplies Association, but he represents 
the best of good fellows; he represents things in our lives that are so 
to speak the best part of it. I have only had the pleasure of know- 
ing Mr. Cobb for a year or two; but I think that the allied industries 
are to be congratulated upon having a man like Mr. Cobb at the head 
of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, which as we know 
is absolutely essential to the canned goods industry. Gentlemen, Mr. 
Cobb. (Applause.) 


REMARKS BY MR. GEORGE W. COBB, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: Mr. Jones has stated that he has 
been waiting for this opportunity for the longest time. I am sorry 
indeed, that I have kept him or anybody else waiting. I understood in 
a roundabout way that it was Mr. Jones’ intention to tell you this 
morning a story in which my name was very closely allied (Laughter). 
The fact that by your laughter you seem to recognize the allusion 
leads me to imagine that you may have all heard the story. I do 
not know but we ought to give Mr. Jones a chance to explain the 


story with a diagram, because there may be a few who have not 
heard it present. 1 can assure you that it is a good one. 

Several weeks ago Mr. Jones told me that he would like me to 
say a few words here; and I took it just as a joke; and I am sure 
when I get through you will say I took it right. I am very, very 
glad indeed, to have the opportunity to come before you and say a 
few words in behalf of our interests, and to tell you how near we 
feel to you all, how much we realize that the canning industry is made 
up of three units, and those units unite to form one grand whole 
which is our wonderful industry. We are very much alike, especially 
we two Associations; we both feed on the larger; we feed «at one 
end, you feed at the other. Indeed, 1 might say, if you will let me 
use a figure of speech, we represent the “Works,’ and you the 
“Lungs!” 

jf 1 have any word to bring before you this morning, it is to 
give expression to the relief that I experience, and which 1 think we’ 
all feel, that the problems which were on our hands last year as to 
how to increase the consumption of canned goods have been satis- 
factorily answered. I believe the problem in the main has been 
answered by two words—one, “Harmony,” the other, “Quality.” I 
believe that the harmonious feeling that exists to-day among the 
allied industries has had much to do wich the present standing of the 
canned goods industry as compared with what it was at this time 
last year. I think that even more than that may be stated as a fact, 
that the canners and the brokers and the machinery men have had 
a hand in producing better quality. | believe that the better machin- 
ery that is being offered, and the better goods that are being pro- 
duced, now represent our output, as a complete answer to the ques- 
tion that confronted us a year ago. 

We must see in canned goods that the housewife gets value 
received; so long as she does that she comes around again, and when 
she comes and gets a can of goods which are not up to standard, 
that impression remains in her memory a long while. 

1 do not know that there is anything for me to say except to 
tell you a story that | heard not long ago on a man named “Jones” 
(Laughter). I want to tell — that I had this story canned because 
I understood that he had a story in which he was to bring in my 
name in a most late: lng way; but | want to tell him that had it 
not been for cobs he would not have sold as much corn, and if-it 
had not been for cobs they would not have made as much whisky 
down where he lives. Now I referred to this man Jones; I wish 
to emphatically state that it is not my friend on the left that is meant; 
but there was a man named “Bobby” Jones, a Welshman, who lived 
down in the coalfields. He had quite a reputation as a singer; but 
that reputation was much stronger with Mr. Jones than it was with 
any of his friends. Everybody else thought that Jones was a good 
singer—but Jones knew it! It seemed that in due course of time 
this Mr. Jones died (as we hope they all will), and one of his friends 
had a dream, much the same way as others have had dreams of those 
that have gone to the other world; and he dreamed that as he came 
down the golden streets they were holding in Heaven a musicale; 
there was a chorus of voices. As he told the story, he said, “As 
came in I beheld millions and millions of altos, and millions and 


E. G. HOWLETT, 
Chicago Agent Maryland Color Printing Co. 


millions of tenors, and many more millions of those who were sup- 
posed to sing the other kinds, which I don’t remember; and away 
off here in a corner was little Bobby Jones. The ofgan started; 
the song began; and at the end of the first verse Saint Peter rapped 
for “Order:” silence immediately in Heaven! By the way I might 
have s said that Bobby Jones was singing bass all alone; and St. Peter 
says, “A little lighter over here on the bass.” I thank you, very 
much. 

President Jones: Mr. Fred R. Drake, the President of the 
National Wholesale Grocérs’ Association, accepted an_ invitation 
to be with us this morning; and he wrote me a few days ago that on 
account of the illness ‘of his partner—and I might add, the prospects 
of Mr. Drake personally taking on a life partner—that he could not 
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be here; but Mr. Beckman, their Secretary, is to be here, but on 
account ‘of delayed train is not yet. We have at the head of our pro- 
gram for this morning’s business a paper on “Brokerage Contracts.” 

by Mr. J. J. Hallowell. I would like to say by way of explanation 
that we had some correspondence from the firm of T, A. James & Co., 
Philadelphia, that brought out what I thought was a very import- 
ant subject for brokers to consider, that of contracts. It is a matter 
that there has been some correspondence concerning before, and 
without consulting Mr. Hallowell we simply put him on our pro- 
gram. I put down the subject of “Brokerage,” because I thought it 
was one that would cover a “Multitude of Sins,” and what I meant 
at the time that he should do was to make it as clear as possible 
that contracts are simply between the buyer and the seller. Mr. 
Hallowell, come forward, please. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. J. Hallowell: There has been a great mistake made. I 
cannot make a speech; in fact, I never try. To ask me to say any- 
thing about brokers’ contracts is a good bit like a man going ice 
sailing on the Fourth of July. In the first place, if you want me to 
say anything about contracts between the broker and the packer, I 


GEO, F. HODELL, 
Perfect Bottle Cap Co. 


do not think that any packer that will need a contract with a broker 
is worthy of a place on the list of any reputable broker. (Applause.) 
\We have not contracted with any one of our packers. 1 do not 
want such packers. We are perfectly willing to take them at their 
face value; if that is not a hundred cents on the dollar we get through 
with them wae quickly (Applause). So far as a contract between 
buyer and seller is concerned, I really think that is a little out of 
our province. The packers as well as the wholesale grocers have 
threshed this matter out very thoroughly; they have drawn up con- 
tracts that were almost as long as the constitution of the United 
States, and have adopted them. What has been the outcome? I 
doubt if any one of the boys is using one of them today; if they do 
it is only in exceptional cases. There is not anything in a contract 
except the good faith underlying it anyhow; if there is not good 
‘ith on the part of the buyer and seller the contract is not worth 

e paper it is written on. I think that is the most essential part of 
' contract in every way. 

I do not know why I am here except that I might tell you some- 
‘hing that happened to one of the boys last night. (Mr. Hallowell 
‘en told a story that illustrated the importance of keeping track 
! the calendar by house servants, etc.) 

President Jones: This practically completés our program for 
ie morning unless you want to suspend the rules and take up some 

vecial matter. 

The question is sometimes asked possibly, “What benefit am I 
‘tting out of this organization?” Now tomorrow is the time to get 
iat out of your system, all of us. I have something that I want to 
y to you tomorrow too. 

Mr. Keevers: Tomorrow we will have a great deal of work, the 
ection of officers, etc. I move you that when we adjourn today we 
djourn to meet tomorrow at ten o’clock sharp. 

The motion carried. 

President Jones: I have received a telegram this morning which 
i would like to have the Secretary read. 

Chicago, Ill., February 7, 1911. 
C. S. Jones, President, 

Renee circumstances have arisen which will make impossible 
uticipated attendance. Expected to personally express apprecia- 
‘ion of honor conferred through Honorary Membership. Accept and 
extend my sincere appreciation, and desire to prove worthy of same 
Trust that many practical spokes of co-operation may be added to 


“is in existence. 


give impetus to the. wheel- which are necessary in these days of 
amalgamated interests to reach summit of success. Regards to all. 
John L, Flannery, Jr. 

Adjourned accordingly. 


THIRD SESSION. 
Thursday Morning, February 9. 


The convention met pursuant to adjournment, President Jones 
in the Chair; Secretary Hobbs recording. 

President Jones: Our meeting this morning will be absolutely 
informal. I have a telegram here that I would like the Secretary 
to read to you. 

Secretary Hobbs read the following: 

New York, February 8, 1911. 
Chas. S. Jones, President, 
National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Board of Managers of the National Association of Brokers 
in Refined Sugar extend greetings to the Canned Goods and Dried 
Fruit Brokers in convention assembled, That the spirit of loyalty 
and fellowship may ever increase between brokers generally; that 
harmony may be promoted between manufacturers, jobbers and 
brokers; that these annual conventions may result in higher stand- 
ards and greater usefulness, is our fraternal wish. 

, Lambert V. B. Cameron, 
President. 

President Jones: There is a matter that we ought to take up this 
morning and discuss, a subject that we are all interested in. I do 
not want any of you to go away just because it might cost you 
some money before we get through with it; it will be money well 


spent. In August of last year, as you know, I issued a letter to the 
‘members calling their attention to this Publicity Campaign of the 


Canners, and we have had some very nice things said about our 
Association by the canners because of what we were doing for them. 
I talked to the canners on yesterday in their Publicity Meeting. I 
think that Mr. Sears feels that our Association has done them more 
good this year — those lines than any similar organization that 
I did not mean to start this on a money basis; but 


W. O. HOFFECKER, 
Member Board of Directors 


we are selling agents for the canners, and as such we ought to be 
interested in this Publicity Campaign. I would like to have Mr. Aplin 
discuss this matter. 

Mr. Aplin: Mr. Chairman, I have with me a copy of the letter 
to which Mr. Jones referred, and as the contents of it have escaped 
my mind, | presume that others here will permit me to read it 
(Reading letter dated at Peoria, Illinois, August 1, 1910, and signed 
by C. S. Jones, President National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 

3rokers’ Association, endorsing subscriptions to the Publicity 
Fund of the National Canners Association.) I think it is hardly 
necessary for me to say a word in addition to what President Jones 
has said in that letter, as nearly every man here was present at the 
conference—I think we can call it a conference meeting—in the 
National Canners’ room yesterday. [ want to say one word only, 
that the discussion yesterday brought out the fact that the whole- 
sale grocer was doing a great» deal of publicity work by various 
means and methods. There were other points brought out showing 
that there has been a real wave of sentiment aroused in the East. 
I think that is equally true as to some sections of the West. There 
has been a plan adopted by the wholesale grocer to once a week, or 
once every two w eeks, to bring his men together and have a regular 
examination of goods. We do it in New York. Our wholesale 
grocers do not exactly close their doors, but they might as well do it, 
against buyers and sellers on Saturday at 11 or 12 o’clock, when they 
assemble their men in a room where they are talked to by the depart- 
ment men, by the managers and by the firm. Goods are explained 
and examined; the cost of doing business is discussed, and all that 
sort of thing, which is a great enlightenment to the men on the road, 
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STRAPPED NOT STRAPPED 
“WELL PACKED IS HALF SOLD” 


De Haven’s Trojan Box Strap saves time, labor, breakage, Com= 
plaints, rebates and dissatisfied customers. 


Write now and get lowest prices for all kinds of box straps, 
fasteners, seals, etc. 


DE HAVEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


50-52-54 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS 51-53-55-57-59-61-63 FURMAN ST. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of all styles of Box Strap, Clutch Nails, Pail Clasps, 
Crate Fasteners, Basket Hooks, Orange and 


Lemon Strats, Etc. 
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Having had some experience in the wholesale grocery game of teach- 
ing men on the road, it appeals to me very strongly. You have 
possibly in some of your territory firms who do the same thing; if 
not, suggest it to them. It is one of the best methods for increasing 
ihe consumption of canned goods that I have ever ran across. The 
average grocer—I am speaking of the retailers—is not an expert; and 
the better posted the salesman can become, the greater the increase 
in sales. 

What we want I think is to show our good-will by a subscription 
to this fund. I think it is money well expended; in fact, I do not know 
of any way in which we can realize better returns for the money 
expended through the ultimate dollar that comes back to our pocket- 
book that equals this plan. We hear on sides of “the unit” question. 


H. H. STEVENSON 


Stevenson & Co. 


everybody declaims about the unit of cost, the unit of this and the unit 
of that. Now someone said, I think in this room, that there are 
three units, the preducer, the manufacturer (and of course that 
includes the distributor) and the consumer. The cost of each unit 
is involved every time in the final analysis. The ultimate cost must 
he paid by the last purchaser. The more we can show the consumer 
that they are getting something for their money, the better we are 
doing our work, even though we do not reach that unit direct. The 
question of cost is before us all the time. 

In conclusion, speaking of a “unit,” I have something that 
struck me as apropos: 

“If we get five cents for hauling a crab 
From Boston's quaint old streets 

To Frisco down by the Golden Gate, 

What are the net receipts? 

How much for coal, for wear and tear, 
For all the trainmen’s pay, 

How much dead weight does the engine haul 
If the crab dies on the way? 

Now, gentlemen, are we going to die on the way in a good cause? 
| hope.not. I am ready to take my share. I hope all of you are 
( Applause). 

President Jones: We would like to hear from others on this 
matter. I think it is a matter that we ought to discuss. I really 
think that our principals expect us to discuss it. When I say princi- 
pals, I refer to the canners. 

Mr. Silver: Gentlemen, I think today that this is the most im- 
portant question—or if that is putting it too strongly, at least one of 
the -most important questions—before the canners today; and I 
think our interests are so closely allied with the interests of the 
wholesale grocer and the canner that we should aid and abet any 
practical scheme which they may suggest, or which we may be able 
to assist them in devising for gaining the necessary funds to wage 
this campaign of publicity. We have always as a firm been con- 
tributors to this fund since its origin, and expect to continue such. I 
think no one could hear the reports that were given yesterday in the 
other room without being convinved of the good that has been 


accomplished by the use of a comparatively small amount of money; 
but the amount of money which they have expended is as nothing 
compared to the cause for which they have expended it, which I think 
is a most worthy one. And when we help them we help ourselves; 
] think it should have our most ardent support. (Applausce.) 

Mr. Storrar: This is not a matter that the directors can do; 


‘this is a matter that the rank and file of the Association can do 


individually. We can all suggest to wholesale grocers the advan- 
tage of educating their traveling men in the way that has been indi- 
cated, and if it requires any assistance from us, we can offer it and 
give it. I think we should give our best efforts in that direction. 
I do not see that beyond giving us suggestions and assistance that 
the directors can very well carry this out, but we must all take hold 
of it and push it along. Yesterday I had the honor of making a few 
remarks at the joint meeting. The plan proposed has been adopted 
in one or two cases already with very pronounced and good results, 
and the jobbers are more than willing to co-operate. 1T made a sug- ° 
gestion of that kind and they gave me a Saturday afternoon when 
most of the traveling salesmen were in. | fixed up a table with all 
the goods displayed on it, cut them up, bought some cigars, had the 
table nicely decorated with flowers, and the traveling men were quite 
delighted with it. Some of them had never seen the articles cut that 
they had been selling for years. 


Mr. Aplin: For the first time since I have been on earth the 
California interests are well organized in an association, the Can- 
ners’ League, which represents the canning industry of that State, 
and the Dried Fruit Association, representing the dried fruit interest 
of that state. Now I want to say that these Associations include 
among their members all of the shippers, etc. There are always some 
that remain outside, of course. But if this Association wants infor- 
mation, and wants it right, T assure you that the same can be received 
of those two Associations clean-cut and square. They are there 
trving to do just what we are trying to do here—what the Associ- 
tions are trying to do all over the country; and they stand ready to 


GEO. W. ZASTROW, 
Of ‘Crane’ and ‘‘Kettle’’ Fame 


put out the best and cleanest-cut information obtainable for the bene- 
fit of the trade. I suggest that we keep them in mind. They are 
there to help you, and they will do it. (Applause.) 

President Jones: The meeting this afternoon, gentlemen, will 
be short. Your Committee on Resolutions will report, and every 
broker that is in Milwaukee ought to be here when those resolutions 
are brought forward, because they will so to speak voice the senti- 
ments of our organization, and undoubtedly outline in part the plan 
of campaign of work for the coming year. We have also the election 
of officers, and any unfinished business that comes up. The Chair 
will entertain a motion to adjourn, but let us be here promptly on 
time at whatever hour to which we adjourn. 

On motion, adjourned to two o'clock this P. M. 
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Thursday Afternoon, February 9, 


The Convention met pursuant to adjournment. President Jones in 
the chair, Secretary Hobbs recording: 


President Jones: Gentlemen, | have something here that | think 
everybody is vitally interested in. It comes at a time when, fortunately, 
our organization is in session, and | am going to ask this Association to 
take some action through your Resolution Committee, who are to bring 
resolutions before you. There is an article in a monthly magazine for 
February, which is entitled, “Everyday Foods that Injure Health.” The 
Editorial Note reads this way: 


“The Piire Food Law forbids adulterations. It does not forbid 
substitution. If the bad food is not adulterated, the law does not 
touch it. If the substitution is properly labeled, he who substitutes 
can go as far as he likes. Right now he is going pretty far, sim- 
ply because you don’t know what he is doing. Just how far he 
goes is explained in the following story. It is very important to 
your health. Every day you are using food which is not what you 
think it is and which is shortening your life. Bad food does not 
kill the next day. It does not work that way. It does not even 
cause positive and violent illness at once. It does systematically 
rob your body and your brain of a little vitality today and a little 
tomorrow. This story may help you to dodge some of the food you 
would better leave alone.” 


There is one little point in this magazine article that we are vitally 
interested in. Here is one little matter that is very interesting: 


“Then there are the coloring matters. It is possible to take 
old, yellowed corn and pass it through sulphur fumes and have 
pearly white kernels. If the corn has also lost its savor, that does 
not bother the packer a bit. He knows wherewith it shall be sav- 
ored. He puts in a drop of saccharine, a coal tar product, five hun- 
dred times as sweet as sugar and one-twelfth as costly, and behold, 
the corn is sweet. When you open a can of succulent-looking corn, 
you have no way of telling whether or not the stuff is what it ap- 
pears to be. That depends wholly upon the honesty of the packer.” 


JOHN R. MITCHELL, 
Jno. R. Mitchell Co. 


Now, that is only one of four or five headings in this magazine ar- 
ticle that touch upon the canned goods business. 

We have submitted this to Mr. Dallam, the chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, and I have asked him to make it a special order. 

My idea is, with the consent of this Association, that we in Con- 
vention assembled today, send the editor of that magazine a telegram as 
to the feelings of this Convention in Milwaukee. I think that is a thing 
that we ought to do. 

I have just sent a copy in to the canners and they probably will take 
some action. 

I will appoint as a Special Committee on the matter, the investiga- 
tion of brokerage conditions in certain parts of the country, Mr. R. S. 


McIntosh, Kansas City; C. C. Miller, -. Philadelphia, and M. J. Flarsheim, 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Flaresheim: Mr. Chairman, when | am appointed on a com- 
mittee I expect to do the work, if | am given opportunity ; but it is ab- 
solutely impossible for me to act, because | am going away and will not 
be here. Another thing: You are appointing a committee to act upon 
conditions which exist in the Northwest, the membership of which com- 
mittee is located entirely away from the territory where the conditions 
exist. 

President Jones: We are appointing that committee for the very rea- 
son that they are not in that territory. We want them to invesigate 
through the men that are there. The committee will look at the con- 


W. L. HINCHMAN, Ph.. 
Canned Goods Expert 


ditions from an unprejudiced standpoint; they will certainly be the best 
committee that we could appoint. We believe that the gentlemen who 
are our members up there are naturally a little bit interested; they are 
probably a little prejudiced, and we are going to give them a committee 
that is unbiased and unprejudiced. We will let the committee stand. 

Mr. Flaresheim: Mr. Chairman, the President has great contidence 
in our members. | want to say that | am absolutely in a position where 
| cannot act on that committee, because | will not be here. | am going 
away this afternoon and cannot take the matter up. | would like to do 
so very much, but it is impossible for me to act. You will have to ap- 
point somebody else. 

President Jones: Is this an extended trip, or are you just leaving 
Milwaukee for St. Louis. 

Mr. Flarsheim: It is an extended trip. 

(A Voice: Going home to St. Louis!) 

President Jones: Well, the committee could have your moral sup- 
port, even if it does not have your active assistance, and so | think we 
will let the committee stand, with your permission. 

Mr. Florsheim: You know very well | have never refused at any 
time to give you my hearty support upon any committees that I have 
been appointed, or requested to act upon; but it is absolutely impossible 
for me to act upon this committee. Now, I will ask you not to go further 
in the matter, because you will be trez ding on private affairs. 

President Jones: ‘Of, course, I will accept the ‘gentleman's explana- 
tion, and in Mr. Flarsheim’s place, will appoint Mr. E. L. Stanton, of 
St. Louis. 

The first thing this afternoon that we were to take up was unfinished 
business. If any of you gentlemen have anything that you want to take 
up, we will be very glad to consider it right now. We are going to make 
this session short this afternoon, because there are a number that want 
to get away. I presume, from the crowd we have here this afternoon, 
that a number of our members have gone home. 

While the Secretary is downstairs, | want to say that that was a very 
good suggestion of Mr. Alpin’s this morning,—that we could obtain relia- 
ble information by corresponding with the Pacific Coast Packers, or 
through the California Dried Fruit Association, or the Canners’ League, 
and that there would be some results come from it. I will state that 1 
had a letter just a day or two ago from the California Dried Fruit As- 
sociation expressing their desire to co-operate with this organization in 
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MR. THOS. G. CRANWELL, 


OF THE 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 


anything that was of mutual interest. I feel sure that your officers will 
get in touch with them, so that we will perhaps have a representation on 
the coast through their Bureau. 

Unless there is something else that you want to take up, we are 
going through with the business before us. 

Mr. Conover: In your appointment of this Committee on Investiga- 
tion, are we to understand that that committee is also to investigate the 
situation elsewhere than in the Northwest? I hope you will not forget 
the situation in the East. 

President Jones: No, they will not; the two matters will come be- 
fore the committee jointly. Have you anything else, gentlemen? 

Mr. Freeman: The question has arisen once or twice whether we as 
an organization would not gain more prestige and more individuality if 
we held our convention separately from any other convention. The can- 
ners have a large membership, and of course, we cut very little figure. 
Would we not have more individuality and get more of an attendance 
at our meetings if we held our convention at a separate place and time? 
I merely offer that for consideration. 

President Jones: I do not think there is any question but what 
we would have our friends here any time, if we met at some place by 
ourselves; but I am afraid if we had a Convention of our own that we 
could not even get our members into the town that we held the Conven- 
tion in. I am rather of the opinion that the canners are quite a drawing 
card to the brokers that come here. The brokers combine business with 


pleasure; it seems to be mostly pleasure this afternoon. I might say in 
that connection, though, that Mr. Cobb, the president of the Canning Ma- 
chinery Supply Association, on Monday night gave a dinner to the offi- 
cers of the three allied associations, the Canners, the Machinery Supply 
men and ourselves. There were some twenty-five-present. We found 
that we had been brought there to consider the advisability of the next 
meeting of the allied industries being held in -Chicago and to take the 
form of a canned food show, in connection with machinery exhibit and 
the other meetings. The matter was discussed quite thoroughly. No 
action was taken. Of course, none could be taken, but the idea proposed 
was to have something on the order of the electrical show, or the auto- 
mobile show that they have been pulling off over at the Coliseum. The 
proposition in fact was made by people who have been in charge of 
those shows at Chicago, that they would undertake to manage this kind 
of a food show. It was suggested by the gentleman who has been doing 
the work for the electrical show and the automobile people, etc. The 
canned food show would be open to the public and a demonstration made 
of the various canned foods. 

The proposition met with a great deal of favor from a great many 
of the canners. The gentleman that proposed to handle it is a man that 
seems to be thoroughly responsible, and he does not in any way hold 
us for any expense, or any loss that might occur; in fact, he is willing 
to take the chance of the attendance, the gate receipts, so to speak, for 
his pay. It would give every canner and every dried fruit packer that 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Paid subscribers can use this column 
Free for securing either positions or hands. To all others the charge is 
$2.00 per inch, per insertion $5.00 monthly ; cash with order. Where the 
address is care of THE TRADE, stamps should be sent to be used in for- 
warding answers, as the P, O. requires renewed postage on such. 

Advertisements will be carried for one month from date received, 
unless notified to the contrary at the end of one month. Advertisers 
should drop us a postal if the ad is wished continued. 


HELP WANTED. 


WAaNnTED—Competent Man, to Sell Canning Machinery and Complete 
Canning Address O. PRESSPRICH & CO., 103 Park 
New York. 


HELP WANTED—A man capable of managing and superintending a 
small cannery. One who has had the ne essary experience to take the 
reins in his hands and make a success. To such a man is offered an oppor- 
tunity to take stock in the concern or secure a good position on a salary 
and commission basis Give full particulars concerning your experience. 
references, etc. Address C. H. BOYNTON, Elma, Wash. 


He_p WANTED—Superintendent Processor; must be fully competent 
to pack full line of fruit and vegetables to the extent of 125,000 cases. 
Answer ‘DUNCAN,”’ care THE TRADE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


PosITIoN WANTED :—As Superintendent. Can pack all lines of fruits 
and vegetables; also Winter goods, such as Sauer Kraut, Sweet Potatoes, 
Baked Beans, Ketchup, Poultry, Ox Tongue, Boneless Ham, Also willing 
to invest money with a good, reliable party. Can remodel plants to best 
advantage to reduce cost of packing. Thirty years experience; best refer- 
ences; understand all up-to-date machinery. 

Address, ‘‘ TEMPERANCE,”’ care The Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED.—A competent man of mature age, experienced 
and conversant with grocers and merchants, packers and manufacturers of 
Indianapolis, Ind., and vicinity, to act as special representative and give 
personal attention as sales-manager. Wages or wages and commission 
considered. Packers of canned goods, box makers, can makers, one of 
each, solicited. Highest references given. Address, ‘‘ JOHNSON ”’ care 
The Trade. 

PosITION WANTED—As superintendent or processor for season of 
19t1, Have had ten years’ experience in packing péa#,\corn, tc matoes 
and pumpkin. Address ‘‘PUMPKIN,” care THE TRADE.‘ 


Position WANTED—For season as superintendent, Have had 
14 years’ experience packing goods and making cans. Aah fprnish fist- 
class reference frcm some of the best packers in the bueibess,; 
Address *‘EASTERN,” Care PHE TRADE. 


PosITION WANTED—As building superinte: dent or factory superin- 
tendent. Understand the canning business in all its details, and my 
references will prove the same. Iam a married man, 30 years of age, 
with a business education, and I am open for employment now. Prefer 
the South or Southwest. Address Box 251, care THE TRADE. 


PosITION WANTED.—By a manager, superintendent and processor, 
having had twenty-one years of experieuce in the canning of fruits and 
vegetables. Can install and handle all kinds of machinery Can give A1 
references as to my ability Address M, J. P., care The Trade. 


CH EMIST desires position with a canning and preserving company. 
Has had University training and five years practical experience, including 
three years of chemical analysis of foods inthe Bureau of Chemistry, U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture Salary wanted, $1,600 per annum Address, 

MORTON O. SCAFFORD, 616 Leverington Ave., Roxborough, Phila. Pa. 


PosITION WANTED.—The firm that I have been with for the last seven 
years as Superintendent and Processor have sold out, and I am open for 
engagement. Well posted on Fruits and Vegetables, Peas, Corn, Toma- 
toes I hold good letters from my present firm; must be a first-class 
place ‘‘HUSTLER,”’ care THE TRADE. 


PosITlIoN WANTED.—By Superintendent and Processor. Have had 
20 years experience, can take full charge, from contracting to shipping. 
Address, ‘‘D. J.’’ care ‘ THE TRADE.” 


PosirtIon WANTED.—By competent Superintendent. Can furnish best 
of references from former employers. Will consider any secticn of the 
country. Am anxious to secure a yearly position, not merely for a season 
or a few months. Please state, as fully as possible, what might be 
expected if I make good. Address, ‘BEST REFERENCES” care THE 
TRADE, 


WanTED—A Position, by a preserver, canner and first-class catsup 
cook; 25 years experience. Only make best grades, without any preserva- 
tives. Would like to hear from some reliable firm. Have best of refer- 
H. HOFDANK, 

Main St., Madisonville, Ohio. 


ences. 


TO MY GLIENTS AND FRIENDS 


Regarding Skin Tomato Pulp for this season I would Bs . 


impress upon you that owing to the strict requirements of 
the Federal Pure Food Authorities it will be neces: ary to 
sort the tomatoes before scalding, removing all putrid or 
semi-putrid fruit, and to handle the resulting waste insucha 
sanitary and cleanly manner as to satisfy both State and 
Federal inspectors, and to label all finished products con- * 
taining this pulp “made from imperfect fruit, pieces and 


trimmings,’’ or ‘‘made from skin pulp.” 


Before the season commences it would be advisable to 
prepare to meet these conditions. If you do not, expect 


trouble. It will come sooner or later. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ETC. 
ADDRESS, 


W. L. HINCHMAN, Ph. G. 


CHEMIST AND ANALYST 


EXPERT IN PACKING AND PRESERVING 


No. 1 W. Main Street, - ” Haddonfield, N. J. 


——AT THE—— 


ALTIMORE THEATRES 
WEEK OF FEBRUARY 27, 1911 


FORD'S. 
“THAIS” 


MARYLAND. = 
Matinee Daily. 
KEITH STAR ATTRACTIONS. 


AUDITORIUM. 


H. B. WARNER 
in “Alias Jimmy Valentine.” 


HOLLIDAY STREET. 
Matinee Daily. 


“NO MOTHER TO GUIDE HER.” 


GAYETY. 


Matinee Daily. 
“THE BON-TONS.” 
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wanted to avail himself of it, an opportunity to practically demonstrate 
his goods before the public, and be represented. 

I understand that the Committee on Resolutions is now ready to re- 
port. Would you like to consider the resolutions separately, or would 
you prefer to have them read in their entirety, and then take action? 
What is your pleasure? (A Voice: “Read them.’) 


MR. RICHARD DALLAM, 


(Of the Smith, Rouse & Webster Co., Belair, Md., Chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions, submitted the following report): 


National Pure Food Law. 


Resolved, That the results achieved under the National Pure Food 
Law are ample justification of the wisdom of such legislation, and this 
Association again places itself on record as heartily approving the law 
and the methods of its enforcement. 


ALEX. SLAYSMAN, 
Slaysman & Company 


Uniform State Pure Food Laws. 


Resolved, That insomuch as the right of the consumer to pure food 
whether he be located in Maine or California, Montana or Florida, is in 
no respect limited or changed by his place of residence, and the obliga- 
tion on the producer to furnish wholesome and pure food is the same 
regardless of the state in which his plant may be located or of the des- 
tination of his product; this Association earnestly recommeds the adop- 
tion by the several states of the United States of uniform Pure Food 
Laws drawn in conformity with the provisions of the National Law, and 
in order to carry out the purposes of this resolution, it is further re- 
~ solved that the president of this Association be authorized to appoint a 
committee of five members, who will co-operate with local committees 
and agencies in securing the adoption of Uniform State Pure Food Laws. 


Express Company Rates. 


Resolved, That we protest against the unreasonable and exhorbitant 
rates of the express companies and we urge upon Congress the necessity 
of enacting such legislation as may be required to place express com- 
panies under the regulation of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the same extent as railroad and other public service corporations now so 
controlled. 


Arbitration. 


Resolved, That the adoption by the allied organizations in the canned 
goods trade and the actual putting into operation of the Arbitration 
Clause, are subjects of great satisfaction to this Association and we con- 
gratulate ourselves on having taken the initiative in securing the accept- 
ance of this efficient method for settling disputes as they arise in our 
business. Now when trouble occurs between buyer and seller and our 
disappointed customer calls us up, we sing— 

“Be still, sad heart, and cease repining, 
Behind each cloud there lies a silver lining.” 
We know arbitration will bring the sunshine of peace. 


Freight Rates. 


Resolveds That we emphatically protest against the increase in the 
minimum carload weights of California canned and dried fruits and 
other food products, as proposed by the Trans-Continental Trans- 
portation lines. Such an increase will be of no benefit to the large 
operator, but will impose an unreasonable burden upon the smaller 
dealer—a result entirely out of harmony with the modern doctrine 
of equal opportunity for all men. 


Thanks. 


Resolved, That we extend our sincere thanks to the Mayor and 
other city officials of Milwaukee for their courteous reception. 

Our visit to Milwaukee has been delightful and we carry away 
with us only pleasant memories of the city and its citizens. 


The overflowing spirit of hospitality of the people of this city 
has been limited only by our capacity to imbibe. 

To the Chief of Police and his men we are under deep obligations 
for their tender and indulgent consideration. Their attentions have 
been of the kind which only delegates to conventions in strange 
cities can appreciate and for the lack of which many a frail craft has 
been unable to navigate safely to a home port. 

Resolved, That this Association extend its hearty thanks to the 
National Canners’ Association, to the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, to the Machinery and Supplies Association, to the 
National Association of Brokers in Refined Sugar, for their many 
evidences of support and good will. 

Resolved, That we particularly appreciate the valuable help and 
co-operation of the Trade Press in the promotion and elevation of the 
business with which our Association is identified. 

Resolved, That the article in a monthly magazine for February, 
1911, entitled, “Everyday Foods that Injure Health,” contains state- 
ments as to the wholesomeness of canned foods and the honesty 
of producers which are grossly false and constitute a libel on the 
canning industry. Such statements can only be attributed to the 
author’s dense ignorance of his subject. We protest against such 
misrepresentations and we call upon the editor of the magazine for 
public retraction of the false and libelous statements. 

Mr. Dallam: In behalf of the Committee, I move the adoption 
of the resolutions. 

The motion was seconded and remarks invited by the Chair. 

Mr. Silver: Mr. President, this may not be popular, but I would 
suggest that a resolution be passed with regard to the Publicity Cam- 
paign of the Canners, setting ourselves before them as in favor of it 
and urging upon our members their support. 

President Jones: I think that is a very good idea. 

Mr. Silver: want to say this: We have worked very closely 
with the canners this year and they have done everything that we 
have asked them to do. This is a matter that is very near to their 
hearts, and I think if we pass it up without any support, that they 
might feel hurt about it. 

President Jones: I think that possibly I am to blame for not 
having met with the Committee on Resolutions yesterday. I think 
that they felt that we expressed ourselves so forcibly before the 
Canners on yesterday—it may be a little immodest for me to say 
“forcibly,” as I explained your ideas to the Canners—but I think the 
Committee thought that we had expressed ourselves so strongly that 
possibly a resolution was not necessary now. was before the 
Canners yesterday afternoon and took part in their discussion on 
the Publicity Campaign. I do not doubt but what our records would 


W. C. LANGBRIDGE, 
J. B. Rice Seed Company 


be improved by including a further resolution along the line sug- 
gested, and if Mr. Dallam will fix it up, we will be very glad to have 
it a little later; Mr. Silver, you can consult with Mr. Dallam and Mr. 
Aplin there and bring in a special resolution. 

President Jones: Are there any other remarks on these resolu- 
tions? . 
These resolutions are very important. As I said before this is 
our banner for the year that is coming; we expect to publish them 
to everybody who is interested in the industry that we represent, and 
they are very important. If there are any further suggestions from 
the members, we will be very glad to incorporate them in these 
resolutions. 

The question was called for and being taken, the resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 

President Jones: I am sure, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the Committee on Resolutions, that our Association is very grate- 
ful to you. I am inclined to think that instead of holding out that 
particular resolution with regard to the Milwaukee Police force, 
that is one that we ought to publish in the Milwaukee papers. 

We will next hear the report of the Special Committee on Obitu- 
ary Resolutions. 


\ 
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(By request the report was read by Secretary Hobbs, a copy of 
same to be engrossed upon the records of the Association, and a 
copy of same to be forwarded to the families of the deceased.) 

President Jones: Mr. Alfred H. Beckman, Secretary of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, comes to us as a special 
representative of their president. I have asked him to talk to us for 
a minute or two. I think it is very necessary and important that we 
eet closer to the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, if pos- 
sible. 
While we are waiting for the arrival of Mr. Beckman, there is 
a little matter that 1 would like to bring up and obtain the views of 
some of you gentlemen upon it, namely the suggestion to change 
the name of this organization. Understand, this suggestion did not 
emanate from me, although I referred to it in my address this morn- 
ing. I was written to about it and the only way that I could handle 
it was to present the suggestion to the Association, that we change 
our name to “The National Wholesale Grocery Brokers’ Association,” 
and admit brokers selling goods to the wholesale grocery trade, 
instead of restricting it to brokers in canned goods and dried fruits. 
This is rather a broad subject which I have been asked to bring 
up. I have personally no recommendations upon the matter at all. 
I do not want to offer advice either way. 

Mr. Gilbert: I would like to say that it seems to me it would be 
a great mistake for us to endeavor to take in with us brokers in specialty 
lines, so to speak. I think we have about all we can do to take care of 
canned goods and dried fruit brokers. We do not want these other 
brokers associated with us, because we do not know anything about 
what they are doing and we are not interested in the selling of these 
specialty lines of grocery proprietary articles, etc., in any way. I do 
not _— we ought to consider favorably a proposition of that kind, 
at all. 

President Jones: Does anybody else want to be heard on the 
matter? 

Mr. Storrar: I hardly think that would be an improvement, Our 
present name, I think, is a good one; I do not think you could improve 
upon it. 

President Jones: If there are no objections, we will consider 
that that is the concensus of opinion of the meeting. 

As I said to you, gentlemen, I had expected our good friend, Mr. 
Fred R. Drake, of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association to 
be with us; but other matters came up that I know made it impossible 
for him to come here; but he has done the best thing he could and 
has sent us their secretary as his personal representative. It is just 
with a little more than pleasure that I present to you the gentleman 
that appears before us as representing Mr. Drake. I have had the 
pleasure of knowing him presonally ever since I have been in the 
brokerage business—about fifteen years, and at the time when he 
was secretary of the the old Kentucky State Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. From there he graduated to the National Executive 
Committee, as they used to call it, and then as secretary of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. I think he has been its 
secretary ever since it was organized. Mr. Beckman is worthy of 
an audience of brokers that would fill this whole hall, and the only 
way that I can apologize to him for any less number being present, 
is, that some of our brokers are trying to find accounts, or have 
canned goods to sell, and they did not know that he was going to 
make a speech this afternoon—Mr. Beckman, gentlemen. 


Mr. Alfred H. Beckman, 
Secretary National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: I have been taken rather una- 
wares by your worthy president. I do not intend to make a speech, 
because I could not do so if I wanted to. 

I take this position: That you can always tell a broker, but 
you can’t tell him much. The brokers are the men who come near- 
est to the distributor of his needs and his requirements. Last, but 
not least, the brokers represented by your worthy Association, I 
believe have the distinction of confining their best efforts in line with 
the best interests of the wholesale grocer and the distributor. There 
are, of course, among you, as there are among the wholesale grocers, 
some who need a little educational work—and after all, association 
work is only educational. 

I recall distinctly, and your worthy president will bear me out, 
that six years ago when I had the honor of conceiving the idea of 
a National Wholesale Grocers’ Association and perfected the plans 
which have since developed, I am glad to say, to such proportions, 
that they occupy in the commercial world a distinctive position—I 
was accused of practically losing my mind, or, in other words that 
I was going “daffy” on Association work. 

Gentlemen, it has always been a pleasure to have accomplished 
that work, and we have an organization of which every wholesale 
grocer in the United States can well be proud. We have now a mem- 
bership drawn from forty-five states, with about one thousand mem- 
bers. The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association represents about 
85 per cent. of the distribution of food products in the United States. 

With the assistance of your Association, Mr. Chairman, and 
through good work which you gentlemen can do, the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association can be, not only a benefit to us, but a bene- 
fit to every manufacturer whose goods you represent. 

Going into just a few personalities, or I might term them “Trade 
abuses:” The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association believe—and 
I think that belief has been fully demonstrated—that the wholesale 
grocer is the most economical channel of distribution from the manu- 
facturer to the retailer. If you gentlemen believe this—and we think 
you do—kindly continue your efforts along Association lines so that 
our idea may be carried out, not only with the rank and file, but with 
such trade as might be tempting to you under circumstances over 
which we at times cannot exercise control. 

I don’t know of anything that I can add to prove myself worthy 
of the introduction which your worthy Chairman accorded me. 


am not a speaker; I am simply a plain secretary who has given the 
last fifteen years of his life in the interest of Association methods. 

I am proud to have had an opportunity of meeting you, gentle- 
men, I thank you. (Applause.) 


Resolution Endorsing Publicity Campaign. 


Mr. Dallam: Mr. Chairman, in order to carry out Mr. Silver’s 
suggestion, I take the liberty of offering this resolution on Publicity: 

“Resolved, That we heartily approve a Publicity Campaign as 
inaugurated and now carried on by the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation; and we pledge our earnest support to this most important 
and laudable movement.” 

President Jones: What will you do with the resolution, gentlemen? 

On motion the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

President Jones: We will see that that is forwarded to the 
National Canners’ Association. 

Secretary Hobbs: I have a communication from Mr. Meehan, 
which I did not read yesterday because it was remarked he was 
expected here today. It is as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Hobbs: Awfully sorry that I am compelled 
to remain at home because of an acute attack of rheumatism 
which has knocked me out temporarily. I hope to pay you a 
visit in April. My belief and interest in the success of the 
Brokers’ Association is stronger than ever and its influence is 
growing with the jobbing trade in all directions. Please express 
to the members my sorrow that I cannot be with them this 
time. It is the first convention that I have not attended since 
our Association was organized. 

“With my kindest regards to all my friends, yourself in- 
cluded, believe me 

Yours truly, 
Thos. J. Meehan.” 
, I am also in receipt of the following from Mr. Henry W. Dun- 
ap, viz: 

“My dear Mr. Hobbs: Beg to advise that the writer has 

been on and off the sick list since the latter part of December 


H. R. STICKNEY, 
Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


and away from the office part of the time, and cannot see his 
way clear in arranging to attend the Brokers’ Convention to be 
held next week in Milwaukee, and if you will kindly present my 
excuse and offer my regrets at my inability to be present, you 
will very greatly oblige 
Yours very truly, 
H. W. Dunlap.” 

President Jones: We have tried this year to follow as nearly as 
we could, the Constitution and By-Laws in regard to the admission 
of new members. As we receive these applications we once each 
month sent you a letter, giving the names of the applicants, and in 
the absence of any objections, at the end of thirty days, the Board 
of Directors naturally felt that they were satisfactory. We have gone 
so far, in some cases, as to give you the names of people that were 
not admitted. That reminds me of a little story about an old gentle- 
man that a certain club was very anxious to secure as one of its 
members. They never could get him. Being asked to explain, he 
said, “What is the use of getting into that club? They have never 
blackballed a man since they have been organized.” We have, in 
the case of two or three different gentlemen, asked them withdraw 
their applications. We do not care to blackball them or hurt them 
in any way, but serious objections were raised to their becoming 
members. I simply state that, so that you will know that we are 
trying to find a way to tell the Board of Directors just what kind of 
men the applicants for membership are. 

A couple of weeks ago, the chairman of your Membership Com- 
mittee, who, I am very sorry is not in the hall at present, sent me 
a telegram asking whether the initiation fee might be waived on all 
applicants coming in during January and saying that he would like 
authority to state that a motion to that effect would be made at the 
Convention. He requested me to wire reply early the next day, that 
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he had his letter ready for type. That telegram was sent me by Mr. 
Rouse, the chairman of the Membership Committee. I have no copy 
of my wire in response to him, but I followed my wire with a letter 
advising him that I had received his night lettergram and that I 
naturally would like as many members as possible before my term 
of office expired; but at the same time it would be a little selfish to 
boost the proposition by waiving the iniation fee during the first 
month of the year, right in face of the fact that we were becoming, 
as an organization, stronger every day. I simply wired Mr. Rouse 
that it was not within my province to give him authority to waive the 
initiation fee. 

Ve found, by going over our records, that the initiation fee has 
been at times for thirty days. I think Mr. Rouse has acted in good 
faith; I think he is working honestly on this proposition. All he can 
ask you today, gentlemen, is, whether or not you will consent to it? 
The Directors cannot waive it; we have not the authority. I under- 
stand there are some twenty or thirty applications that were taken 
under those circumstances. It is a matter for this Convention to 
consider. 

Mr. Keevers: I do not see why you should waive the initiation 
fee. It simply cheapens our organization. If those who come in feel 
that they are getting it cheap, they will not appreciate it and any 
broker who cannot afford to pay our iniation fee is hardly good 
timber for this organization—if he is not making enough money to 
pay the iniation fee. That is the way I would look at it. 

Mr. kooks: I don’t think there is any broker in our territory 
that objects to paying $10 initiation fee. If any change is contem- 
plated, I would rather see it raised to $25, instead of taking the bars 
down and making it nothing . (Applause.) 

Mr. Kline: That is just what I say about this—that maybe we 
will have to raise the dues now. You referred this morning to our 
not being able to hold Directors’ Meetings any oftener, for lack of 
funds. If you are going to be condemned for not holding your 
Directors’ Meetings oftener, then they will have to furnish money 
in order for you to get together oftener; if you do get together 
oftener and you have not sufficient funds in the treasury to meet the 
expenses, you will have to raise your dues. Adhering to our iniation 
fee is one method of raising funds. I was on that Membership Com- 
mittee with Mr. Rouse and I wrote him that I was opposed to that 
proposition, At the same time, there were half dozen people who 
sent in their applications to me, with $12 checks attached, to cover 
next year’s dues. That was the understanding from his circular 
letter—that the applications could be accompanied by a check for the 
1911 dues, waiving the iniation fee of $10; so the applications sent 
me were all accompanied by $12 checks. I forwarded them to him 
and told him at the time that I was opposed to it. He told me last 
night that he had some twenty-eight applications on that basis. I 
am opposed to it. 


C. A. SUYDAM, 
Continental Can Company 


President Jones: I am very sorry to have to bring this up when 
Mr. Rouse is not present. There is no intention of slighting Mr. 
Rouse, but as I told you this morning, we have our business to attend 
to and we must go on with it. Mr. Wheeler, you are on that Com- 
mittee on Membership; can we hear from you? 

Mr. Wheeler: I know very little more about it than an entire 
stranger to it. I noticed that he had held this promise out to the 
respective applicants, but as I understood it, it was to be altogether 
at the vleasure of the meeting. 

President Jones: Absolutely. That is right. 

Mr. Wheeler: I can realize that those who put in their applica- 
tions, with that promise in view, will be disappointed, and it may 
be that a great many of them will be lost to us as members for a 
long while to.come. If there is any way to get around this that 
could be devised, I would be glad to see it. I would also like Mr. 
Rouse to present any good arguments that he may have in favor of 
it. It might not be a bad idea to look him up; he may be in the hall. 


Mr. Kline: I would suggest that you read that notice that he 
sent out. My impression is that he did not promise anything. 

Mr. Wheeler: It read that at the Milwaukee meeting there would 
be a motion proposed to rebate the initiation fee to all applicants 
during the month of January. It is possible that some people might 
have misconstrued that as a promise. 

President Jones: His telegram to me was, that a motion to 
that effect would be made at this Convention. As I said a minute 
ago, they have waived the initiation fee before this, by simply taking 
the “bull by the horns;” but we have our constitution and I want 
to carry it out as far as possible; and the only way that you can 
waive this initiation fee, gentlemen, is by a two-thirds vote of mem- 
bers present at the meeting. We have sent for Mr. Rouse and will 
be very glad to hear from him. He has done some good work for us. 

Mr. Gilbert: I do not see any. reason why an application should 
be admitted without payment of the initiation fee in January any more 
than if he had been admitted at any other period. Those who are 
already members have paid their initiation fee and have also paid their 


O. J. JOHNSON, 
Wheeling Can Company 


dues for a number of years. They have done the work that has been 
done up to this time, and have brought this Association up to the 
point that it has now reached. Certainly an applicant coming in 
now is getting more for his money than those who have been in for 
years. 1 cannot see any reason why initiation fees should be waived. 

Mr. Heebner: 1 think it is a very bad precedent to establish 
such a plan. When you once begin to throw out inducements to the 
effect that the initiation fee may possibly be waived, why, you are 
doing something that is altogether wrong, I think. I think that 
a broker ought to make his application for membership in this Asso- 
ciation willingly and freely. 

President Jones: 1 hope to see the day that the initiation fee to 
this Association will be $100. 

Mr. Keevers: Jf you waive the initiation fee in January, they 
will all want to wait until the next January before they join, and 
they will tell their friends to wait, so the initiation feé will be waived. 

Mr. Conover: Better put it to a vote. Mr. Rouse is called and 
he is not here. s 

President Jones: I dislike even to appear discourteous to Mr. 
Rouse, but | know you are all anxious to get through and get down- 
stairs. 

Mr. Conover: 
and he is not here. 

President Jones: The Chair will entertain a motion. 

Mr. Miller: 1 understand that these applications have been sent 
in with checks accompanying. If we refuse these people, we might 
have trouble. It seems to me that we ought to back the chairman 
up in this case. I am very much opposed to waiving the initiation 
fee; but I think if you turn those men down, you will have a lot 
of trouble getting them again. I should think that as long as this 
letter was sent out by the Chairman of the Membership Committee, 
that we ought to back him up to the extent of taking these people in. 
It ought to be on our minutes that it is the sense of this meeting that 
it should never be done in the future. 

President Jones: You understand that Mr. Rouse did not 
promise that this initiation fee would be waived. 

Mr. Miller: If you return those checks to those men, you will 
have trouble. 

President Jones: If the action taken is adverse here we will 
still hold their checks and tell them to send us the initiation fee 
of $10. 

Mr. Miller: 
money. 

Mr. Gilbert: I make a motion that these applications be accepted, 
without the initiation fee being paid. 

Mr. Corby: Are all those twenty-five applications that you 
speak of, accompanied by checks? 

President Jones: I think the majority of them were accompanied 
by checks for one year’s dues. 

Mr. Keevers: It seems to me that the way we can back up Mr. 
Rouse is to make a motion and then vote it down, if we are against 
it. If Mr. Gilbert will withdraw his motion, we can then handle it 
that way. 

Mr. Gilbert: 


It is no. discourteous. He has been called for 


I think it will be a great mistake to return this 


I will withdraw my motion. 
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Jones & Laughlin 


TIN PLATE 


The new mills of the Aliquippa Department 
are turning out the highest grade of 


COKE PLATE FOR CANNING REQUIREMENTS 
THREE LEADING BRANDS 


J & L COKE J & L ALIQUIPPA COKE J & L KING COKE 


Send for tin plate ratio book and prices 
Sales Offices 


ATLANTA, Fourth National Bank Bldg. CLEVELAND, Rockefeller Bldg. 
BOSTON, 131 State Street. DETROIT, 810 Penobscot Bldg. 
BUFFALO, White Bldg. NEW YORK, 220 Breadway. 
CHICAGO, Lake and Canal Sts. PHILADELPHIA, Arcade Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, Union Trust Bldg. ST. LOUIS, Chemical Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Crocker Bldg. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL COMPANY 


AMERICAN IRON & STEEL WORKS 
PITTSBURGH 


COMPANY 


Canned Goods Brokers 
and Packers’ Agents 


Quality Tomatoes and Corn 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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Mr. Keevers: I move you that the Membership Committee be 
empowered to remit initiation fees on all applications received in 
January. 

I make that motion in order to bring it before the house. 

The motion was seconded. 

President Jones: I have my personal views about this, but I am 
not going to express them. I do want you to consider it rather 
carefully; there are a number of phases to it. I believe that our 
Membership Committee can, if adverse action is taken on this motion, 
go back to those people and say to them that we are so strong they 
had better hurry up before we make it $25. On the other hand, if 
it is your wish to take in these gentlemen and waive the initiation 
fee, it is absolutely satisfactory, as far as I am concerned. Are there 
any further remarks? 

Mr. McIntosh: It strikes me that this taking in new members 
and waiving the initiation fee is very much like a division of broker- 
age. (Applause.) As I recollect it, the initiation fee is $10, and if 
a broker is not willing to pay $10, like the rest of us—let him walk. 
If the Association is not worth the ten dollars initiation fee, it is no 
good to anybody. 

President Jones: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. If 
you vote “Aye,” on this motion, it is to the effect that you favor 
waiving the initiation fee. If you vote “No,” you do not favor 
waiving it. 

The Chair then put the question and there was not a single 
vote in the affirmative, the motion being lost by unanimous 
vote. 

President Jones: We have a number of applications from vari- 
ous cities who wish us to hold our convention there next year. I 
would say that no doubt there will be a resolution adopted by the 
Canners’ Association this afternoon that the location of the conven- 
tion next year be left to the Presidents of the three organizations. 
That will undoubtedly carry, so it is not necessary for us to discuss 
the location here at this time at all. 

Mr. Aplin: The papers this morning for the first time announced 
the vote of the Senate in favor of San Francisco, which settles the 
question of the Panama Exposition in 1915. I suggested San Fran- 
cisco as a meeting place for that year. It is quite a long ways off, 
but just let us put that in. (Applause.) 

President Jones: A very good idea. 

Secretary Hobbs: We have an invitation from San Francisco 
to come there next year. 

President Jones: We will certainly acknowledge that in our 
Secretary’s able manner. 

At this time Mr. Rouse, Chairman of the Membership Committee, 
entered the room. 

President Jones: Mr. Rouse, I am very sorry that you were not 
here before. We are quite down to the end of the program. I 
do not know just what to say to you. We have taken up this matter 
of that letter of yours, and said all the nice things we could about 
you, you not being here, and there is certainly great appreciation 
on the part of our members of the number of applications which 
you sent in; but after a discussion of probably thirty minutes it 
seemed to be the consensus of opinion, in that it was the unanimous 
opinion, that you could show every one of those applicants just how 
strong this Association is, and get them to come right along with 
the initiation fee. And that was the action taken. We sent for you. 
I did not want to appear discourteous in any. But we are now down 
—to our last number on the program. We had just finished up that 
matter as you came in. We tried to find you down in the hall fifteen 
minutes ago. If you would like to be heard on the matter I am 
sure we would be very glad indeed to hear you. 

Mr. Conover: I think we ought to inform Mr. Rouse that his 
proposed motion was put to the convention and voted on. 

President Jones: Yes, a motion was made to carry out your 
promise to the brokers that you sent your letter to, a motion was 
made that the initiation fee be waived on all applications during 
January; and as I say, after a discussion which was very lengthy, the 
motion was defeated. 

Mr. Rouse: Do I understand that the motion was put? . 

President Jones: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rouse: Do I understand that the motion was put that 
initiation fee should be waived for applications received during Janu- 
ary? 

“ Mr. Rouse: I have talked to probably twenty brokers. I do 
not know that those twenty are present, but I have talked to prob- 
ably twenty brokers since I have been here, and they have all said 
that they thought that initiation fee should be waived. Now, I do 
not want to press my opinions upon this meeting at all; I simply 
give it as my view. The simple fact is that in years gone by at every 
annual meeting—I do not think I am mistaken in this. I might be 
mistaken as to some’ one year, but I do not think I am mistaken 
at all. 

President Jones: You are correct. 

Mr. Rouse: The dues that were paid by the incoming members 
covered the initiation fee. It was simply done without authority at 
all by the President and the Secretary. They took the right to 
themselves to do that, and nobody objected, and that was done. I 
did not ‘have the authority to do that. I was Chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee. I knew what had been done, and I thought the 
same policy would be followed now as had been followed in the past; 
therefore I put in the letter as a fact that a motion would be made, 
but carrying the very strong inference that that motion would 
prevail. I did that because I knew that in years gone by it had been 
done right along. At the same time I telegraphed to the President 
and asked him. for authority to do it, and the President telegraphed 
back to me in effect that he would not authorize that, that he could 
not authorize that without the authority of the Board of Directors, 
or without further authority—something like that. In other words, 
he didn’t give me an answer. 


President Jones: That is right, Sir. I sent a telegram, and a 
letter to you. 

_ Mr. Rouse: If he had telegraphed me back that we would not 
waive the initiation fees I would not have worded my letter the way 
I did. Now, that letter was written and prepared and sent out entirely 
with reference to this meeting. I have known for twelve months that 
I was Chairman of the ‘Membership Committee. I have known that 
I was* responsible for certain duties, that in the end I would be 
answerable for them. The President of this Association in the per- 
fectly proper performance of his duties wrote me a letter and asked 
me what I had done, whether I would have anybody here or not? 
That was what brought me up standing. So I immediately wrote a 
letter which I think was sent at the time that would be most fitting. 
That letter was sent to the best of my recollection to 1020 people. 
My postage bill shows something like that number. At the same time 
I wrote to every member of the Membership Committee, giving 
them a list of names in their state to whom I had written that letter, 
and sent them a copy of it. Mr. Wheeler knows just what he got, 
and so does Mr. Kline. Each one of them, as well as several other 
members wrote as I asked them to do all the brokers in their 
respective states to whom I had written an additional letter asking 
them to send in their application for membership. That letter was 
not a solicitation but simply a polite invitation to men of proper 
character asking them to authorize me to present their names as 
applicants for membership. In doing that, as I have said, I held out 
the inference, while I simply'said that the motion would be made, 
that the initiation fee would be waived. The result of that is 
that we have gotten back something like thirty new members— 
between twenty-five and thirty—say twenty-five, at twelve dollars, 
making something like $300.00 that has come into this Association. 


W. C. MILLS, 
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You have not only got that $300.00, but you have got those twenty- 
five men, a large number of whom never heard of the Association 
perhaps before, or if they did they had heard of it in such a way 
that they had not been induced to become members. I think it is 
perfectly fair that we say to these men that the teu dollars initiation 
fee will be waived since they have come in at the personal solicitation 
of our Membership Committee. In other words, I think this Asso- 
ciation ought to do officially what always has been done heretofore 
without any question being raised about it. Now I am not in a 
position to ask for a reconsideration of that motion, because I 
wasn’t here to vote on it. I hope that some member will ask for a 
reconsideration of that vote right now. 

Mr. McIntosh: I have every wish to extend courtesy; but 1 
make the point of order as a matter of parlimentary law that there 
being no affirmative vote there is no one to make a motion to 
reconsider. I would be glad to do so if I could. I voted no, there- 
fore I cannot move to reconsider it. 

_ President Jones: The gentleman is right. There was no affirma- 
tive vote. 

Mr. Rouse: I beg pardon, but that is not the parlimentary rule. 
The rule is that only a person can make a motion to reconsider who 
voted with the majority. So any member here has the right to make 
such motion. 

Mr. Corby: May I ask, Mr. Chairman, under what rules of 
order we are working? 

President Jones: Roberts’ Rules of Order. 

Mr. Corby: I think that Roberts’ Rules state that a motion to 
reconsider can be made only by one who voted in the affirmative. 
I may be wrong in that, but that is my recollection. 

Mr. Rouse: The only reason for that rule at all is that the motion 
shall come from one who voted with the majority. 

President Jones: The Chair does not want to rule in this matter 
at all; although I am free to confess that my understanding is that 
a reconsideration can only be moved by somebody who voted in the 
affirmative. But I do not profess to be up on parlimentary law. As 
I said while you were out, Mr. Rouse, I regretted very much the 
fact that you were not here, and I explained to the members that I 
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did not want in any way to seem discourteous to you. Mr. Hobbs 
went downstairs after you, and could not find you. Personally I have 
refrained from expressing an opinion. It was thoroughly discussed 
by all the members. Of course you understand also, Mr. Rouse, that 
to carry that motion would require a two-third vote, as it would 
be chatiging the By-Laws. 
_. Mr. Vandever: In courtesy to Mt. Rouse I move that we con- 
ine that. I think that motion is in order according to Roberts’ 
ules. 
.,, Mr. Rouse: In order to avoid any question of that sort, if you 
will permit, Sir, I will move as a substitute for that motion, that the 
twenty-eight people who have made application and have sent their 
checks for $12.00 for annual dues be elected members of this Asso- 
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ciation with the payment of initiation fees, subject to the ordinary 
right of the Board of Directors to pass upon that matter in the 
proper manner. The question is whether they will become members 
upon the payment of this $12.00? 

Mr. Kline: Isn’t the order of procedure that their names have 
to be sent to every member? 

President Jones: Yes, they could not be admitted today. Mr. 
Rouse stipulates in his motion that their applications shall take the 
usual course subject,to the action of the Board. So they could not 
be admitted today; nor can they be admitted without a two-thirds 
vote of the members here. The By-Laws stipulates that the initiation 
fees shall be $10.00. The only way that you can amend or alter the 
By-Laws is at an annual meeting by two-thirds vote of the members 
present and voting. I want to say that I would like very much to 
entertain the motion by Mr. Vandever, or if you please the motion 
of Mr. Rouse, as a courtesy to Mr. Rouse without being hampered 
by parlimentary law. I thought it was very embarrasing to take the 
matter up in the absence of Mr. Rouse; but we were down to the last 
end of our program and it had to be taken up. 

Mr. Conover: Can an amendment to the By-Laws be made with- 
out notice being sent out for a certain time in advance? 

President Jones: Yes, sir, amendments to the By-Laws can be 
made as I have explained, by a two-thirds vote of those present and 
voting at any annual meeting. It is amendments to the Constitution 
that require notice to be sent out. What motion do you want me 
to entertain, gentlemen? 

Member: Mr. Rouse’s motion, certainly. 

Mr. Rouse: My motion was that if elected they would have to 
be elected in the regular way. 

Secretary Hobbs: Regarding applications that we have here that 
have come in the usual form, with initiation fee and check attached— 

President Jones: We wont consider that now. Purely through 
courtesv to Mr. Rouse we are going to entertain this motion to the 
effect that the twenty-eight applicants who have sent their checks for 
one year’s dues if elected be received without payment of initiation 
fees of $10.00. The Chair would rule on a motion of that kind that 
you would have to reconsider your previous action, as you have 
already declined to accept those applications without initiation fee, 
and which is a matter of record. So I do not see what you can 
do except to move to reconsider. 

The Chair now put the motion to reconsider the former vote 
on the question of the waiving of initiation fee for the twenty-eight 
applicants received in January, 1911; and a rising vote being asked 
for by Mr. Rouse, there were three affirmative votes, one of whom 
stated that he rose in courtesy to Mr. Rouse, and the remainder of 
those present voting in the negative, the motion was lost. 

President Jones: I will say, Mr. Rouse, that I think when you 
get the minutes of our meeting you will find that we tried to explain 
everything to the members while you were absent. I asked Mr. 
Wheeler to speak for you, which he did. I only hope now that we 
can get them all in through your good efforts. .. 

Mr. Abernathy: We western brokers feel, when we wire an 
offer and it comes back, “Offer declined,” raise your buyer. 

Mr. Rouse: After spending something over a ‘hundred dollars, 
a good deal of time and a good deal of labor, I succeeded in doing 
what never has been done before. There has never been a time 
before when you had twenty-eight applications from good brokers 


for membership in this Association at any one meeting. Now you 
turn it down. Heretofore it has always been welcomed, with only 
three, four, five or six applicants; yet you turn twenty-eight down, 
and in doing that you turn me down—turn my work down. 

_.Mr. Kline: I am going to promise to get all of those in Ohio, 
with ge extra (Applause). 

Mr. Fooks: I believe that if you go back to all of those fel- 
lows you will get them, and twice as many more. 

Mr. Silver: I rise to ask the privilege of the floor for a minute, 
as I was out in the other room when the discussion was going on. 
As I understand it according to our By-laws our year commences 
in May, does it tiot? I also understand that each member pays dues 
of a dollar a month, does he not? When did Mr. Rouse expect the 
year to start with those men—in May, or now? 

President Jones: I don’t know. I presume now. Wasn’t that 
your intention, Mr. Rouse? 

Mr. Rouse: When elected. 

Mr. Silver: This is February. There is February, March and 
April, that is three months, and the initiation fee would be $10.00. 
That would be $13.00 to become members of this Association with 
all dues paid up to the Ist of this May, I mean under our regular 
constitution. 

President Jones: They could not be elected until the Ist of 
March, so it would be March and April dues. That $12.00 would 
pay their initiation fees and dues to May Ist, 1911. 

Mr. Silver: Their $12.00 checks can simply be applied and their 
dues paid up to May lst. The remaining dues for the year would 
only be a matter of a few dollars; and it seems to me that if any 
man would stand out and would want the By-laws to be amended 
in order that he might become a member of the Association would 
not be a very desirable candidate for our Association. 

President Jones: If there is nothing else before the meeting, 
the next order of business is election of officers. Is the Nominating 
Committee ready to report? Mr. Abernathy, have you their re- 
port? 
Mr. E. C. Shriner, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, not 
being present at this time, the report of that Committee was pre- 
sented by Mr. Abernathy, as follows: 
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Report of Nomination Committee. 


Your Committee on Nominations respectfully submit the follow- 
ing nominations for officers for the ensuing year: 

President, Charles S. Jones, Peoria, IIl. 

First Vice-President, George A. Buse, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Second Vice-President, Joseph H. Kline, Cleveland, O. 

Third Vice-President, William Silver, Aberdeen, Md. 

Secretary, James M. Hobbs, Chicago, Ill. 

Treasurer, H. C. Gilbert, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Director, Richard Dallam, Belair, Md. 

Director, J. Cecil Smith, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Keevers: I move that the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee be received and accepted; and that the Secretary be author- 
ized to cast the unanimous vote of the convention for the election 
of the various nominees to the respective offices named for the 
ensuing year. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Conover. 

President Jones: Gentlemen, I would like to amend that re- 

ort. 
‘ Mr. Conover: Do not delay the meeting, please. 

President Jones: I called the Board of Directors together on 
Monday, and I told them that it was due me that I step down and 
out, not in the work at all but only as an officer; that I wanted to 
go back to the ranks. It is a great big responsibility and_ takes 
a lot of time. A broker’s time is certainly worth money if it is 
worth anything. Another thing, I think the honor ought to_ be 
passed around to other members of this organization. I appreciate 
very much being renominated as I have been, but my sincere wish 
was that you would name somebody else. 

There were calls for “Question! Question!” by Mr. Conover and 
others. 

Mr. McIntosh: I realize the embarrassing position that the Chair 
is placed in, and in order to relieve him of that I will put the ques- 
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tion, gentlemen, if you desire me to, as there is no officer on the 
platform that is not a nominee. Gentlemen, you have heard the 
motion, are you ready for the question, etc.? 


The question being taken, carried by rising vote. 

Mr. McIntosh: The motion prevails practically unanimously, 
a little modesty preventing it from being entirely so. 

(Mr. McIntosh referred to the fact that neither President Jones 
or Secretary Hobbs, of course participated in the vote.) 

President Jones: I am not going to make a speech. I am sure 
you have heard me talk enough during the last three or four days. 
Some of them say, “You must love your wife and your family.” I 
do, but I have got a very warm spot in my heart for this Associa- 
tion. I told you that I wanted to get out if I could, but now I am 
going to accept it, because it almost seems like I ought to. I hope 
that the work will go on this year, gentlemen, as it has the past four 
or five years, only in an increased degree through: team work and 
harmony. I told them a little story the other night about harmony. 
We had a baseball team out in Peoria. They were away down at 
the foot of the line most of the time and one afternoon after they 
had been defeated two or three straight games or something like 
that, their manager got them over in the corner and roasted them 
pretty hard. Finally he wound up by saying I want you to under- 


stand that we are going to have “harmony” on this team. The 
shortstop spoke up, “Who in hell is he, and where did he play last 
year?” JI am sure that we have got harmony among the brokers. 
But we will have to have a little more individuality; that is what 
we want in this organization. Your officers want the active support 
of every individual member. You have a Secretary that you can be 
proud of. I know it, because I know the work he has done this 
year (Applause). I would not have his job, gentlemen, for five 
times the salary you pay him, and I need money pretty bad, too— 
especially after being up here three or four days. But he can do a 
whole lot more if you will simply keep him posted. Let us know 
what you want us to do. I hope this year that we can have more 
frequent meetings of our Board of Directors. We are not bank- 
rupt at all; we have money in our treasury, although we have not 
got as much as we want. But I assure you that as long as I am 
at the head of this organization we are not going to spend any money 
that we have not got. We will not go in debt for anything. We 
have simply kept a little money in the treasury because we do not 
know when we may want to use it, or what for; but we expect this 
year to see this Association on a paying basis. But we mean that 


the dues and initiation fees shall cover the running expenses; and 
until there is an opportunity for us to use that money for your in- 
terest and to further your ends we are not going to use it; and we 
will not in any event use five cents more than we have got. 

he work next year is going to be along a line that I am satis- 
fied will bring us better results. I am satisfied that within less 
than sixty days, gentlemen, we will have a dozen or more of the 
largest canners in this country that will come out and openly say 
that they will not employ a broker that does not belong to this 
Association. All we have got to do it is settle this team work, and 
we will get there. We will do it gradually, but we will win sure in 
the end. We will gradually stop this division of brokerage. We 
will do it just as sure as the sun rises tomorrow. We have got it 
reduced I think now to almost a minimum. 

Another line of work that we want to take up next year is 
this local organization proposition. I believe it is a wonderful thing. 
The San Francisco brokers, I ynderstand, meet once a month. They 
leave their office and go to some cafe or restaurant and have an in- 
formal dinner there together, and talk over matters for the next 
two hours after dinner, discuss their local troubles and get mutual 
ideas that help them. They are handling things in a wonderful way, 
and it cannot help but be continually beneficial to them. We will 
eventually have local organizations that will be able to give us 
material help when we call upon them for assistance. I am very 
much impressed with this local organization work. Wherever it 
is being done it is working out well. Gentlemen, I thank you. Let 
me now call upon your new Secretary, gentlemen. He has got a 
speech ready a mile and a half long, although he has not said a 
word all during the session. 

Secretary Hobbs: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I sincerely 
appreciate the compliment paid me by my re-election, especially after 
the “roast” received this morning; while I hoped that some of the 
surgestions made touching upon the work of the Secretary’s office 
might be acted upon with a view to facilitating certain features of 
it, I feel confident that I will have your support and assistance indi- 
vidually in any matters requiring it. 

Mr. Bowen: I would like to have this body express their appre- 
ciation by a vote of thanks to the officers for their efficient services 
during the past year. 

The motion was carried by unanimous vote. 

President Jones: I think the officers should rise, and bow. 

No further business offering, on motion, the convention now 
adjourned sine die. 
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perior to “Robinson’s,” whereas in many cases they come from the 
same merchant or grower and sometimes in the same car. The or- 
dinary Canadian seedsman buying from places thousands of miles 
from the place of business, has no guarantee, except the word of 
the groéwer, that his seeds are produced from plants true to type. 
In some cases, he may have special iron-clad contracts, but in most 
eases, the seeds come from the general stock, and in most cases, 
are good, but they are all equally good, the same to everybody. 
Many seeds go through three or four hands before they reach 
the planter. This of course invites mistakes. The name may be 
altered or the seeds mixed. Nothing is more annoying to the 
planter to get, say, early and late peas mixed. This is much worse 


than a thin crop of one kind because it is impossible to thresh a- 


mixture. 

The importance of these two essentials being recognized, the 
question is how can they be established and maintained? 

First, I advocate the growing of acclimated seed. The import- 
ance of this has been to some extent overlooked. After research I 
find that numerous experiments in Canada have proved that ac- 
climated seed produces better plants than imported seed. The 
famed Agricultural College in Guelph, Ontario, has demonstrated 
this beyond a doubt, in Field Root and Vegetable Crops. A little 
reflection and obseration will convince anyone. Of course, as in 
the animal world, adaptability to an environment takes time. It 
cannot be accomplished in one or even two seasons, but ultimately 
the rewards are great. To give one instance out of many which I 
could give. 

It is wonderful that even one year’s acclimation and selection 
will do as shown by experiments of the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege in Guelph. In the Fall of 1906, they selected a few roots of 
the Yellow Leviathan Mangel and brought same through the winter 
and had a good crop of seeds. When these were planted in 1908 
they gave an enormous yield of 53.55 tons per acre, whereas the 
best imported seeds. yielded only 39.71 tons per acre. 

Experiments have also been tried on corn and other seeds. The 
results have been so satisfactory in Canada that the matter was 
taken v™ some four years ago and now Canadian grown seeds are 
a commercial success.: What applies to Canada is true about other 
places. Amend the recommendation to grow plants for seeds near 
the places of use is in the supervision one can have over the selec- 
tion of the best plants for raising stock seeds, thereby improving 
the strain. The selection and improvement of seeds is an inter- 
esting and painstaking work and in some ways it is fascinating. 
Shortly, one method employed may be given as a case in point. At 
the time at my disposal, I can only give a short account. 

The best plants are selected which come nearest to a very high 
ideal taking everything into consideration. The seed from these dif- 
ferent plants is saved by itself and planted out the following winter 
by itself, and where there is a possibility of cross-fertilization this 
must be carefully avoided. All the offspring of these plants are 
earefully inspected to ascertain whether the good qualities of the 
parent plant have been inherited and become mixed. If a certain 


number do not come up to the standard the whole family is dis- 
carded, as it shows that the variation must have been due to some 
local influences. Rows which have passed this examination are 
again harvested separately and the seed planted out in multiplying 
plots to produce the stock seeds from which in turn is grown the 
general crop. This is easily enough described on paper but in- 
volves a large amount of work by seed experts. 

From experiments we find that the vitality and earliness of 
Northern grown seed is very evident when grown further South or 
in Europe. Vice versa does not hold in this case. Good and re- 
liable seed are necessary. It is best to grow it yourself or at any 
rate have it grown by reliable men, where it can be readily in- 
spected and rogued by yourself or by your experts. 


The second means to increase our crops is by proper fertiliz- 
ing of the soil. Different plants require different nourishment for 
their growth which they take partly from the air and partly from 
the soil. If the nourishment is not in the soil,- the best ground 
cannot produce crops even in the best climate and with the best 
weather. These nutriments are the same for all plants and in all 
sections of the world, but the quantities which are required vary 
and also the ability of the plants to assimilate them. The only 
way to return these important elements to the soil is to fertilize 
same. As mentioned above, some plants take part of their nour- 
ishment from the air. These are the legumes, such as peas, beans, 
etc., which must be fertilized differently from other classes of plants 
which take the whole of their food from the soil. I think we will 
consider only these. The following elements are necessary to ob- 
tain maximum crops: Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, Potash and Lime. 
All plants require these in very large quantities and same are ex- 
tracted from the soil by the raising of grain, potatoes, cattle, etc., 
so if we are not careful to put back the sufficient amount of nour- 
ishment, the soil will soon become exhausted, which is the condi- 
tion already of too many of our soils. It is impossible to bring back 
the old fertility by using stable manure alone, and it is therefore 
absolutely necessary to use artificial fertilizers, in order to get maxi- 
mum crops which alone bring the profit necessary to meet the high 
wages and other expenses which the farmer has to pay at the pres- 
ent time. It is impossible to give infallible prescriptions how to 
fertilize certain kinds of plants. A doctor can give certain medi- 
cines for certain illnesses if he knows the nature of the disease, 
but even if he knows same, it also depends upon the general con- 
dition of his patient as to the extent of the dose he can adminis- 
ter, so with the soil also, and therefore the farmer should ask 
some expert in regard to the illness of the soil if he does not re- 
ceive satisfactory crops. Only one with knowledge of the soil and the 
effect of the different fertilizers, can be ahle to tell what fertilizers 
should be used to restore the old fertility to the soil. A healthy, 
well-nourished plant can withstand the many attacks to which it is 
exposed. Enormous devastations, wrought by insects, mildew and 
other kinds of plant diseases and the losses caused by frost, drought 
and excessive rains and other unfavorable weather have become less 
frequent although they have not completely disappeared. Any harm 
that the plant sustains, be it by frost or the ravages of insects, the 
plant is able to repair in most cases, if properly fed. The plant is 
consequently better able to hold its own on account of its healthi- 
ness and its greater energy. It withstands drought with its deep- 
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about half that from stove grade or motor gasoline, and about one quarter as much as city gas. 
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20th CENTURY GAS MACHINE 


THE KEMP MFG. CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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reaching roots and the superfluous moisture of the soil by greater 
development of leaves and the consequent production of sap and the 
more copious use of water. 


This great success in the culture of useful plants and the pro- 
duction of crops, the European Farmer and Gardener generally 
ascribes to the fact that he values highly and applies practically the 
results of scientific research in the culture of plants. 


Many may think that what can be adopted in Europe is un- 
suitable for here. But let me remind my friends that the laws of 
nature are the same all over the world. I fully believe that the 
value of the harvest in America may be enhanced by millions of 
dollars and is certain to be increased in time if the American 
Farmer and Horticulturist will but use Commercial Fertilizers in 
connection with his ordinary barnyard manure. 


A heavy, one-sided fertilizer should be avoided. Many failures 
with commercial fertilizers are for the most part the result of this. 
It even depends upon the nature of the material used as fertilizing 
agent. Fertilizing with Nitrate of Soda is not effective, if Potash 
and Phosphoric Acid are not added at the same time, or if they are 
not present in the soil in sufficient quantity. To fertilize with 
Phosphoric Acid will not do if the soil is poor in Nitrogen and 
Potash. For the same reason fertilizing with Potash is not effective 
if Nitrogen and Phosphoric Acid are wanting. Any one element is 
only able to operate in the extent in which all the others are pres- 
ent in sufficient quantity in the soil or are supplied in a mixture. 
Therefore if any one of the fertilizing agents, for example, Nitrate 
of Soda, does not operate, it is wrong to conclude that the soil does 
not require fertilization, given by the Nitrates. The cause of the 
Nitrate not operating may just as likely be the absence of Potash 
or the Phosphoric Acid or of Lime. All failures with commercial 
fertilizers should not be explained by saying that the soil does not 
require any addition of artificial fertilizers. The experiments should 
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be repeated by avoiding the errors of course, and the right result 
will be sure to follow. ‘ 

Barnyard manure is not to be considered as discarded by the 
foregoing. It is a good thing when used intelligently. Its princi- 
pal use is to form humus, without which no plant would grow. 
There is also much manurial properties, but even these properties 
are very often useless until brought out by the addition of the suit- 
able artificial fertilizer. 

Improved crops are a natural benefit; proper cultivation is a 
national necessity. Intelligence, skill and science applied all along 
the lines I have briefiy indicated will produce these results. Edu- 
cational facilities for the carrying out of these ideas should be ex- 
tended. The raising of more corn and such may seem a prosiac 
thing to do, but it would silence much of the outery of the present 
day and cure many ills which the body politic is heir to. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


Mr. Sears: It is somewhat unfortunate this morning that some 
of our speakers have failed to appear; but there is no ill wind blows 
nobody no good. The maxim is a good one; and it gives us the oppor- 
tunity to hear from the representative of our friends, the wholesale 
grocers, who distribute the products of the canning factory. Mr. 
Beckman will deliver you an address on the organization; and I take 
pleasure in introducing to you Mr. Beckman, Secretary of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 


MR. BECKMAN. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I seem to be in a large house among a few friends, and I am 
pleased to be with you. 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association of the United States 
extends to you its friendly greetings. 

While the pleasure and privilege accorded me to be present at 
this most representative gathering is, I assure you, appreciated, I 


must confess embarassment at being requested, on short notice, to 
represent our worthy President, Mr. Fred R. Drake, who is unable to 
be with you, due to his own physical conditions as well as that of his 
partner. 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association has no_ bet- 
ter talent than President Drake to emphasize the benefits of associa- 
tion endeavor and results obtained thereby. 

There is doubtless little cause to dwell upon the need of this work 
as we are living in an age of organization and association, without 
which, results in our business as well as social lives would be less 
interesting. That you believe this to be true is best illustrated by this 
attendance. 

Gentlemen, if Association work has done nothing more than made 
better merchants of some of you and faster friends of more of you, 
it has served a laudable purpose. 

The attitude of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association is 
that the Wholesale Grocer is the most economical channel of distribu- 
tion for the manufacturer or packer of food products. 

That this position is logical is best borne out by facts and exist- 
ing conditions. 

Our interests are mutual and our respective positions of manu- 
facturer or canner, wholesaler and retailer will outlive our memories, 
therefore, we should through fair and legal methods of organization 
perpetuate our respective vocations, leaving it to the dreamer of 
schemes, on his awakening, to still find us master of our respective 
positions in the trade. 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association has done more to 
promote and eact Pure Food Legislation than this country has any 
conception of and we are proud of our attitude in that direction. 

By reason of the fact that we have members in forty-five states 
and that our aggregate membership represents about 80 per cent. of 
the food distribution of the United States, we can be and are helpful 
in recommending legislation of benefit to the trade, as well as the 
consumer. 

There are this year forty State Legislatures in session, several 
of which have introduced weigh. and measure branding bills. The 
efforts of this Association are directed towards uniformity in our 
laws, with the Federal Law as a model, enabling you to pack and we 
distribute wherever called for on a uniform basis. With this end in 
view, we recommend and invite your co-operation in an endeavor to 
have all State Laws conform to the Federal Law. 

In this connection we have recently attended a hearing in Wash- 
ington on a weight and measure branding bill, known as H. R. 29866, 
introduced by Congressman Mann, and which bill we are pleased to 
say has been favorably reported by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Your Association was also represented at that hearing, but with 
a different motive than inspired us. In the opinion of some of you, 
and we believe only a few of you, the packer or canner’s name on a 
label will better protect the consumer, than the name of the Wholesale 
Grocer, who distributes the product, a deplorable position for the 
Wholesale Grocer, your customer, to be placed in, and by you who 
seek his patronage. 

That only a few of you believe in this packer’s name on label idea, 
is emphasized by this representation of canners from all sections of 
the United States, very many of whom pack only for the distributor 
and not for their own distribution, not having the facilities for so 
doing, as has the Wholesale Grocer. 

Gentlemen, those of you who are opposed to packing or canning 
for the Wholesale Grocer, unless he flies your banner and advertises 
you at nis expense, need not do it, but by all means refrain from at- 
tempting legislation which will place an embargo on the packer, whose 
business interests are concerned. In addition to- which, we believe 
your position is impractical and cannot be honestly complied with, 
the reasons being familiar to vou all. You can serve your interests 
as well as the consumer by advocating the passage of Congressman 
Mann's bill at this session of Congress and we hope you will do so. 

Suggestions for more desirable contract as between canner and 
distributor will be made known to you no doubt during your delibera- 
tions. I wish to say in conclusion that as our interests are mutual, 
let us strive to build up, on legal lines, our respective organizations 
in which efforts you will always find the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association a willing contributor, serving as is our purpose, the 
greatest good to the greatest number. (Applause..) 

Mr. Sears: 1am sure that the address just read will be food for 
thought for a great many of you who are here. There are possibly 
some who have not followed some of the subjects that have been 
brought to your attention. The net weight bill has been endorsed by 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

Mr. Beckman has very properly called your attention also to 
other legislation in the nature of the packer’s name on the label. I 
do not think it is necessary to give any advance notice of what the 
programe is going to be, but I think it is well since it has been sug- 
gested here by this paper. Your Executive Committee have endorsed 
this class of legislation quite unanimously—with quite a large ma- 
jority, I want to say. However, the motives for voting for the 
measures were diversified. Some were influenced by ethical reasons; 
they thought that the consumer had a right to know who packed the 
goods which they put on the public. It varied from that, shading 
either way, backwards and forwards. Others voted for it for the 
reason that they thought it would be better for their business. In 
order to lay before you the policy of the National Association on these 
two subjects, without unnecessary discussion, your Chairman here 
in his recommendations said, after calling your attention to the legis- 
lation now before Congress, that the action of the Executive Committee 
on this subject had fixed the policy of the National Association 
unless otherwise ordered by the Convention assembled. Now, I 
want to give you notice that this afternoon this resolution committee 
will report. The Resolution Committee, at the request of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, has finally consented, I think, to bring 
in the bill relating to the label without recommendation, and on the 
floor of this Convention the question will be settled. In deference to 
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the representatives of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association that Com- 
mittee have decided to allow them the courtesy of the floor to present 
their side of the case. I am going into this subject just now because I 
want you to understand the situation, so that those who are interested 
can be here with their friends this afternoon, so that there will not be 
any snap judgment taken. Pardon me for going into the subject at this 
time. . 

Hon. John M. Grimm was not present at the time. 

Mr. Sears introduced Mr. S. G. Chamberlain, of Pierce City, 
Mo., whose subject will be ‘‘Publicity—-The Future Medium of Ad- 
vertising.”’ I now introduce Mr. Chamberlain. . 

(Note: Mr. Grimm’s address not having been delivered, is not 
properly part of these proceedings; but it will be published later for 
the benefit of our readers, as it is a good paper.—Ed.) 


THE FUTURE MEDIUM OF ADVERTISING. 


By S. G. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The fullness of time has come: the world is ready for it: and 
we as manufacturers have perfectly clean, sanitary and wholesome 
canned foods for the consumer. But how are we to get this’ knowl- 
edge before the public in such a way that they will believe it to be 
true? In the good old one-ring circus days of advertising the ad- 
vertiser could make statements that would convince the public and 
would get results. But in this three-ring circus day the public has 
become educated to the doings of the day. They are so familiar 
with the unreliable, catchy advertising that we must do something 
more than spread ink. 
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Our canned goods are pure, clean, wholesome and entirely free 
from preservatives. They are prepared fresh from the field. Our 
factories and surroundings are sanitary and pleasant; are always 
open to visitors; and our owners are asking for the most stringent 
inspection laws to be passed and enforced. Having to comply with 
such stringent laws—which are just—we should at once seek a 
medium through which we will get better results from our stringent 
laws and from our advertising. 


This medium must be in vogue with the modern trend of edu- 
cation, as advertising is one part or way that the public is educated 
in regard to things that are and things that will be. Take our mod- 
ern methods of teaching our rising generation the sciences, math- 
ematics, history, and even the arts, and you will find that we no 
longer accept the mere facts stated on the printed page that water 
is H*O, or that sound travels so far per second, or that the causes of 
an eclipse are so and so; but we supply our schools with elaborate 
laboratories for the purpose of demonstrating these facts to the 
people or pupils. The modern trend of education is to emphasize 
the teaching of those subjects that the boy and girl are going 
to use in life; that is, the trend in education is to vocationalize the 
school curriculum at least to a minimum amount and possibly the 
school curriculum of the future will contain a maximum amount 
of vocational training. Such things as agriculture and domestic sci- 
ence are at present sweeping the nation and these sciences must be 
furnished with laboratories. Now, how can we better make use of 
an opportunity than to offer our canning factories as the part of 
this laboratory equipment that pertains to the cooking and prepar- 
ing of canned food products? By this method we will be able to 


demonstrate to the young mind that we prepare these things in a. 


sanitary condition and that we prepare them cheaper than they can. 
Such impressions planted in the young mind of today are going to 
cause the action of tomorrow. Hence our products will be con- 
sumed by the public of tomorrow if the above is. put into effect. 


We expect to do our future advertising of canned foods by 
teaching the school children of this nation the scientific principles 
of our work and ‘showing them the results. We will not allow 
ourselves to think of this as theorizing, for have we not the worked 
out and proven example of our temperance teaching? Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt and Francis E. Willard, by their skillful leadership of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, have secured laws to be 
passed by most of the States requiring scientific instruction in the 
public school room relative to the effects of alcohol and other nar- 
eotics on the human body; and have emphasized the importance 
of beginning the instruction in the primary grades. Our teachers 
are daily helping to bring the arrest of thought to millions of 
memories ‘“‘that like wax to receive and marble to retain,’’ working 
it into the minds of our youthful boys and girls that science is on 
the side of temperance reform. And we now believe that these laws 


for the great sweep of prohibition over so many of our States. To 
my mind, this kind of teaching in our public schools of the scientific 
principles of canning and preserving food would be of particular 
benefit to us as manufacturers of canned foods. 

The teacher makes the school, and we know that as a whole 
these teachers are very anxious to zet all the information possible 
along all scientific lines of knowledge. Our kind of teaching to the 
teacher and pupil would be thorough. There would be no veneer 
about it, but real, solid wood that has no flaw from first to last; 
and I plead for us to make it possible for the teacher to secure this 
knowledge so that she will be able to do more of the right kind 
of teaching. The public school teacher can here do a mighty work 
for humanity, and we as food canners can do some good advertising 
which will get results. 

All factories where food is manufactured will be clean and 
sanitary and pack only wholesome food with the public school as 
the inspectors. The principle on which this kind of advertising rests 
is that our factories and our products will be perfect, or we must 
not use this medium of advertising. 

It will only be a few years till the school pupil of today will 
be the food commissioner and the lawmaker of tomorrow, and if 
we will make it possible for the teacher to help us demonstrate to 
the schools the process of canning our foods we will have no trouble 
about pure food laws or pure food rulings made by food commis- 
siners. We will then have officers who will know for themselves, 
and not have to depend on theorizing or on some bookworm’s knowl- 
edge, but can feel justifiable in relying on their own knowledge in 
the making of laws and rulings, as they have been taught some- 
thing of the business. 

[I would bring about such legislators and food inspectors by 
teaching the young mind the facts of our business that pertain to 
the scientific tests for solids, ete., that the lawmakers and pure food 
inspectors are trying at present to pass. We, as canners, believe 
in pure food laws; but we do not believe in the passing of such laws 
that require a food product to contain a high efficiency of solids 
when it is a food that when the canner packs it, it will possess that 
efficiency, but is of a nature not to maintain such efficiency after it 
has been shipped here and yonder by wholesale dealers, and finally 
lands on the shelf of a retail merchant, where some pure food in- 
spector comes along and takes a can, puts it in his valise, travels 
across the continent to his summer or winter home—-whichever the 
case ay be — and after all this, 1t does not possess the said 
amount of solids he puts out the report that such and such a firm’s 
food products do not come up to the standard. Let us educate 
the sechecol children of such things and we will not have men filling 
such positions in a few years who are not aware of the fact that 
some foods will not maintain their efficiency of solids unless they 
are handled with care. Here I may digress a little further from 
my text and say that we as canners only hope that the lawmaker 
of today will use ieniency, to speak in terms of the pessimist, but 
in my mind it will only be using justice toward us to postpone the 
passing of such laws as the “Dating Law” and others till we, through 
the medium of educational advertising, will be able to show to the 
public that a can of tomatoes does not have to be canned a month 
ago to be fit for the table, but that age does not affect them if 
properly sealed. 

Arrange with the school management to get one grade after 
another to visit our canning plants. When this grade with its 
teacher arrives at our factory, stow them the factory surroundings, 
the cleanness and pleasantness of the factory and warerooms; show 
them that the fruits and vegetables as we receive them are fresh 
and sound: that we sort them over carefully; go over with them 
the process of Washing, calling their attention to the careful, thor- 
ovgh work that is accomplished by the washing machines. Get 
them to notice in particular how carefully the food is prepared for 
the can, how carefully the filling is done and how we are filling 
each can just as nearly alike as possible, and that we positively will 
not allow anything to be placed into the can that is not good food. 
Show them the sealing machine, explaining to them that unless we 
seal the cans perfectly we cannot expect them to keep, as we use no 


. preservatives. Explain to them the method of sterilizing—that noth- 


ing is used but heat. Go over with them, showing them that our 
goods are sealed perfectly and sterilized by heat, and that that is 
all we do to keep our goods. Naturally, the teacher will have the 
pupils to write compositions on such a trip, and we should get the 
teacher to give us copies of these compositions, which we may use 
as advertising matter. Most all school children will only be anxious 
to do their very best on such compositions should they know that 
their writing is to be used by the managers of the factory as mat- 
ter to be printed in the newspapers. 

Knowing that this work could only be of the best results for 
all of the people of the nation, let us as a National Canners’ Associa- 
tion not be afraid to push this kind of advertising. 

Mr. Sears: I think there is a good deal of meat in that paper, 
and I would not be surprised if we put into effect some of the 
suggestions before many months pass away. 

Mr. Sears then introduced Mr. McCall, who spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Theory of Cost.” 


THE THEORY OF COSTS. 
By J. W. McCALL. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


Unfortunately, I am on the program for a paper on “The Theory 
of Cost,” which is a topic of such vital interest to every member of 
the canning fraternity that I feel altogether unqualified to handle the 
subject in a manner which its importance deserves. However, having 
been assigned this task, I will use my best endeavors to throw some 
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light on the matter and to especially dwell on some phases of a science 
of cost-finding which I am inclined to think have unfortunately escaped 
the attention of many packers. There seems to be a tendency upon the 
part of the packer to underestimate rather than overestimate his cost; 
with a view of making himself believe that he can undersell, or at least 
meet the price of competitors. The worst fooled man is the man who 
fools himself, and the sooner that every packer gets his business estab- 
lished on the basis of his own cost, as determined and proven when 
his books are closed at the end of the year, the quicker will the canned 
goods industry get down on a staple and profitable basis like that en- 
joyed in many other lines of manufacture. 

The utter lack of system and knowledge of determining cost has 
become a topic of paramount importance in many lines of manufacture 
and merchandising within the past few years, and a great deal of time 
and thought has been directed towards perfecting and simplifying cost- 
finding in many branches of trade. This is not only true of the manu- 
facturer, but of the merchant as well. It is a subject which each and 
every manufacturer and merchant must master before success rewards 
his efforts. 

The wholesale grocer, for instance, who prior to the time when he 
had mastered this subject, was content, in many instances, to do busi- 
ness on a 10 per cent. gross profit basis, but since becoming aware 
of the fact that it cost him 8 per cent. on an average, to handle his 
merchandise, he quickly saw that it was necessary for him to receive 
more than 10 per cent. gross profit or he would little more than break 
even at the end of the year. 

The subject is now being carefully studied by the retail grocers, 
and many of the journals affiliated with them are laying great stress 
on the importance of the merchant knowing what it costs him to do 
business. One of the leading grocer papers that I have in mind has 
gone so far as to maintain a cost-finding department wherein it is 
educating the merchants upon this most vital and important subject. 
This work is very commendable and, in my opinion, should be taken 
up by journals affiliated with other lines of industry and some light on 
this subject, together with the importance of it, should be driven 
home with each issue. 

A little over a year ago I was appointed on a committee, together 
with your worthy President, Mr. L. A. Sears, and Mr. C. W. McReynolds 
of Kokomo, Ind., to prepare an article on the principles of cost to be 
read before the Western Canners’ Association in Chicago, and the paper 
which I am now reading is substantially the same as the one read 
before that Association, and before going further into the subject it is 
my desire to inform you that much of the matter which is to follow 
was furnished by Mr. Sears and Mr. McReynolds, and it is my wish 
that they receive due credit therefor. 

Accurate cost accounting has been neglected by many manufac- 
turers in sundry lines, and several decades ago was not of the para- 
mount importance that we find it today. In those days competition 
was less keen and the manufacturer would put a price on his product 
that he knew to be high enough to yield him a good profit after allow- 
ing liberal leeway in his supposed cost, but those ideal days for the 
manufacturer no longer prevail, and we find ourselves face to face 
with economic conditions which are bound to be the undoing of the 
manufacturer who is not ready and willing to meet them by studying 
any artiele, book or document that will in any manner throw light on 
this important problem. He can afford to neglect nothing which will 
aid in the accuracy and ease with which his cost of production is 
to be determined. Here is a matter in which guess-work will not do, 
and where a fraction of a cent in the ultimate findings is of serious 
moment. 

Mr. A. H. Revell says: ‘‘Considering the importance of figuring 
cost of products to the finest fraction, the ordinary method of com- 
putation is surprising. When it is remembered that the price the 
manufacturer is to receive for his product, and consequently the 
extent of his profit, depends upon the exactions with which he is 
able to arrive at the cost of production, no argument will be needed 
to make plain to the uninitiated the importance of this factor in 
the manufacturer's office system. However, I cannot refrain from 
affirming that here is the common stumbling block, so far as the 
accounting methods of the manufacturer are concerned.” 

We think that Mr. Charles J. Watts has hit the bull’s eye, as 
far as Canners are concerned, when, in his work on cost account- 
ing, he says: ‘““To devise a simple, effective and economical system 
for securing accurate factory costs is a problem many manufactur- 
ers have yet to solve. In these days of fierce competition the average 
maker of a standard line of goods is tempted to use the selling 
price of his competitors as a guide in determining his own. 

“But he cannot be certain that the results obtained by this 
means will insure a profit under the conditions peculiar to his fac- 
tory. He is at all times confronted with the idea that his competitors 
may be more progressive and that the systems employed by them 
may facilitate the operations in their factories and thus reduce the 
cost of production. With this uncertainty of his competitors’ meth- 
ods and systems he cannot with safety base his cost simply on their 
selling prices. 

“Again, the manufacturer who operates his factory on the basis 
of the cost of material and of flat labor, adding a percentage to 
cover non-productive labor, manufacturing expense and general ex- 
pense, as well as contemplated profits, is no nearer solution of the 
problem of factory costs than the one relying simply on the prices 
charged for similar goods by other concerns.” 

This brings the problem right home to the Canners, and it is 
an unquestioned though unfortunate fact that most prices quoted 
by them are based upon those of his competitor who was anxious 
to get his books filled with future orders and quoted prices on fu- 
tures early to get in ahead of the others. 


It does not follow that all packers who come on to the market 
later with their prices will quote just the same prices as the packer 
who anticipated him, but the last packer on the market will take 
the price of his competitor as a guide; he will reason to himself 
that he can get the same price for his product, or he may think 
that he is entitled to a few cents per dozen more, or possibly less 


than that of his competitor, but the fact remains that he uses the 
first named prices, rather than his own cost of production, as a 
basis upon which to fix his selling price. 

We fully recognize the fact that prices on canned goods are 
frequently regulated by the time-worn rule of supply and demand. 
This more generally applies to spot goods, however, and futures 
cannot be said to be so much affected thereby. . 

The lack of accurate information regarding cost of production 
is reasonable for many packers actually seeking to close future con- 
tracts for their products, in which they are bound to net a substantial 
loss. There is some shadow of excuse for a packer who is com- 
pelled, through force of circumstances, to sacrifice some of his spot 
holdings in order to liquidate obligations, or perhaps for other 
causes, but it is unquestionably the height of commercial folly for 
him to contract for the delivery of goods, yet unpacked, at prices 
that he does not know will make him a profit, and he cannot pos- 
sibly know where is the dividing line between profitable and un- 
profitable prices unless he knows accurately his cost of production. 

I will venture the assertion that there is no class of manufac- 
turers today who maintain selling prices so near the danger mark 
as do the packers of canned goods, and in few branches of manufac- 
ture are the lines so hazardous. It is the one class of manufacturers 
who are content to merely exist, and who base selling prices on 
precedent rather than on actual cost of production determined by 
a proper system of accounting. 

It is not the purpose of this report to cast reflections on the 
business ability and sagacity of all the packers, for I know that 
many of them now have very complete accounting systems, and I 
am indebted to several of them for information used in formu- 
lating my recommendations for a system to be adopted by those 
packers who have not yet put an adequate system into effect. 

I am also indebted to many other authorities on economics 
and cost accounting for some of the matter contained in this report. 

As I understand my duties, they are to outline the fundamental 
principles of cost-finding, rather than to say arbitrarily that the 
cost of packing corn, tomatoes, peas or what not is so much per 
dozen. If the actual cost on some articles was mentioned in this 
meeting, without going into detail as to the method used in deter- 
mining the figures, many packers would be skeptical and would say, 
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off-hand, ‘‘Those figures are too high, and I know:that I can pack 
goods at a lower cost,’’ therefore I have decided to confine my re- 
marks to the “Principles of Cost,’ and make-suggestions which I 
hope may prove of value to members of the fraternity and enable 
some of them to figure a little closer on cost than they have in the 
past. 
I wish to say that I have studied the systems of several cost- 
accounting experts, and the underlying principles are all the same, 
though some of them express some phases of the problem in different 
terms. 

I wish to impress upon the members of this Association that 
they can each and every one of them install in their business a sys- 
tem of cost-finding which will be accurate enough for all practical 
purposes. The packer with a small business, and packing only one 
line of fruits or vegetables, will find the task much more simple than 
the packer with an extensive and varied assortment of products, 
yet the principles involved are identical. The packer who cans only 
corn, for instance, knows that his entire operating cost, from pur- 
chase of materials to depreciation on plant, is chargeable to his 
canned corn account, which stands the burden of the entire works; 
it therefore is a simple matter to determine the cost on any article 
packed when ‘‘burden”’ or ‘‘overhead’”’ charges does not have to be 
apportioned to several lines. 

The most essential thing in cost-finding to the packer is not 
to overlook any one item which enters into the cost of his product, 
and instead of satisfying himself with the “‘prime” or ‘‘factory” 
cost, he should determine the “cost to make and sell.” 

Most authorities on cost-finding divide the problem into three 
divisions, viz.: 

1. Prime cost, or cost of all materials used, plus the direct labor. 

2. Burden, ofttimes called ‘‘general” or “‘overhead”’ expense. 

3. Selling, or cost to market the product. 

The subdivisions under the above heads are as follows: 


Material Cost. 21. Sundry supplies 
3. Box 24. Spoilage 
4. Cans 25. Loss in accounts 
5. Caps 26. Rents 
6. Solder i _ 27. Legal services 
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HALLER’S IMPROVED FRUIT WASHER 


The Joseph Haller Co., ASHER The Joseph Haller Co., 
Sheridanville, P. O. Pittsburgh THE PERFECT WAS Sheridanville, P. O. Pittsburgh 


Dear Sirs:—We havereceived the Straw- Dear Sirs:—It gives us great pleasure to 
berry Washer, and have used it on such recommend your Strawberry Washer. We 
fruits as Blackberries, Blueberries, Cran- have used it this entire season on Straw- 
berries and other small fruits and it work- berries, Blackberries, Rhubarb, Huckle- 
ed to perfection, doing the work much berriesand find it a, great money saver. We 
better than by hand and making a dig hope you will have great success in years 
saving in time and labor. to come with this machine, as we believe 

Respectfully yours, it is valuable to cannersin packing frutts. 
Logan, Johnson & Co. Yours very truly, 
Boston, Mass. B. 8. Ayers & Sons Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


Length 12% ft. Width 2% ft. 


This Machine will thoroughly wash and cleanse Tomatoes, Strawberries, Blackberries, Dewberries, 
Blueberries, Huckleberries, Cranberries, Cherries, Rhubarb, or any other soft tender fruits. Guan- 
teed to wash DEAD RIPE or even OVER RIPE fruits without waste or injure to same. It thoroughly 
cleanses and extracts all sand and grit, eliminates all brush, twigs and foreign matter. Fruits which 
are partially decayed can be rendered fresh and wholesome at a minimum cost. It is a safeguard 
against spoilage, which is often the result of improvised washing methods. Read the above letters from 
satisfied users. Also refer to California Fruit Canners Association, San Francisco, Cal.; Benton, Hall 
& Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Liquid Carbonic Co., Chicago, Ill; W. N. Clark Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


-NOTICE ] On account of the many orders now on hand for fruit washers, we will not 
{ * guarantee delivery of machine if order is not received before April Ist, next. 


WRITE US about our new TOMATO and large fruit washer; its a CRACKER JACK. The old style washer must give room for this 
MODERN machine. . . . . We are makers of NEW and Modern machines for Bottling Catsup, Mustard, etc. Send for pamphlet. 


MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY US SHIPPED ON THIRTY DAYS TRIAL 


THE JOSEPH HALLER CO. Sheridanville, P.O., Pa. 


STEVENSON & GO'S. LATEST IMPROVED LOCK SEAM BODY FORMING AND SOLDERING MACHINE, 


The proof of 
the merits of 
this Machine is 
attested to by 
the fact that 
others are 

IMITATING 


Pat. Nov. 19th, 1901, 
Pat. June 30th, (905, 


The Capacity of the Lock Seam Machine is 50,000 bodies in ten hours, formed perfectly round, uniform in diameter, and free 
from breaks or ridges around the body. 

The perfect forming of the bodies by this machine prevents mashes by the heading machine, and insures a large saving of solder 
in floating on the tops and bottoms. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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7. Sugar 28. Depreciation 

8. Salt 29. Storage 

9. Tomato sauce Selling Cost. 

10. Meat 30. Brokerage 

11. Labels ol. Traveling 

12. Tissue 32. Salaries 

13. Direct labor 33. Advertising 

Burden. 35. Samples 

15. Salaries 36. Discounts 

16. Interest 37. Office supplies 

17. Insurance 38. Postage 

18. Taxes 39. Freight 

19. Fuel, light and water 40. Express 

20. Maintenance 41. Telegraph and telephone 


ACTUAL COST. 
Prime Cost. 

Prime cost, or cost of all materials used plus the direct labor, 
is the first great factor in the cost of an article to the manufacturer, 
and great care should be exercised to see that each and every article 
of raw material used in a product is charged against it. While some 
of the items may appear small and of little consequence, you will 
find that in a pack there are a number of such items and in the 
aggregate the total is considerable. 

Every material entering into your production may be classed 
as raw material. Mr. H. C. Carey says in his Manual of Social 
Science: ‘‘What, however, is raw material? In answer to this 
question we may say that all of the products of the earth are, in 
turn, finished commodity and raw material. Coal and ore are the 
finished commodity of the miner, but the raw material is pig iron. 


M. W. SELLS, 
Peerless Husker Company 


The latter is the finished commodity of the smelter, yet only the 
raw material of the puddler and to him who rolls the bar. The bar, 
again, is the raw material of sheet iron that, in turn, becomes the 
raw material of the nail and spike. These in time become the raw 
material of the house, in the diminished cost of which are concen- 
trated all the charges in the various stages of passage from the 
crude ore lying useless in the earth to the nail and spike, the 
hammer and saw, used in the construction of a dwelling.” 

I think that special stress should be placed on the items of 
raw materials and that the packer should be impressed with the 
fact that the waste in raw materials is a very important factor in 
his prime cost, and frequently amounts to several cents per dozen 
on the cost of his product. 

On account of this uncertain item of waste it is practically im- 
possible for a packer to determine a close approximation of his cost 
except by closing his books once a year and determining the actual 
quantities of the raw materials bought and paid for and dividing the 
amount by the actuai number of cases of goods packed and market- 
able to find the cost per case. 

I think there is too much of a tendency among packers in their 
haphazard method of determining cost to base their raw material 
cost on some test runs whereby they find that a ton of corn will 
make 650 cans, for instance, and lose sight of the important fact 
that they annually pay for many tons of corn, as well as other 
vegetables or fruits, which never go into cans, but which are sorted 
out on account of being too mature or imperfect in other ways. 

There is no fixed rule by which waste can be figured, as it 
depends almost entirely upon the caprices of the elements and the 
season. The waste on other items of raw material is worthy of con- 
sideration, while it is seldom as great as in the perishable fruits 
and vegetables: nevertheless, there are thousands of cans bought 
and paid for which are not used. They may have become jammed 
or perhaps rusted, or may have been rendered useless through some 
other cause. The same will apply to boxes, labels and almost every 
other article of raw material purchased by the packer. 


Mr. Charles J. Watts, systematizer and factory cost accountant, 
says: “Cost on material may be subdivided as follows: 

“Cost of Material: Material, freight, express, drayage. 

“The elements of freight, express or drayage are constituents 
of cost of material. In figuring on material the cost at the factory 
is first taken; to it is added the laying down the material at your 
factory door. There may be either freight or express charges, 
and also drayage charges, at one or both ends of the line. 

“Transportation charges of whatever kind on raw material 
should be so distributed as to be borne proportionately by material 
incurring the expense. If they are not, and freight, express and 
drayage are made general charges, an article may be put out bearing 
a disproportionate burden of such charges wrongly placed.’’ 

Transportation cost should be charged against each item of, 
raw material as it is received. The can account should be charged 
with freight on cans, also with the expense of unloading and stack- 
ing the same. The same practice should be carried out with every 
other item of raw material received. 

I recommend that every packer keep a stock book. In this 
stock book should be a debit record of all raw materials received 
at the factory, each character of material entered under its proper 
account. When supplies are drawn from stock to be used in the 
course of manufacture the stock accounts should be credited with 
the materials thus drawn and the finished commodity account, for 
which the materials are used, should be charged therewith. This 
not only is important in your cost accounting system, but the stock 
book is an up-to-date inventory of all raw materials and is invaluable 
as a reference to guide you in purchasing supplies. 

Book accounts should be kept for each article of raw material 
which is used in any quantity. The corn packer should have an 
ear corn account, against which he should charge all of the corn 
bought from farmers. If he raises his own corn he should charge 
the rent for the land on which the corn is grown against this ac- 
count, likewise the team hire and other farm expense incident to 
growing and delivering the crop. He should charge his tomato ac- 
count with all farm rents, expense, etc., incurred in growing and 
delivering tomatoes, and so on down the entire list of fruits or vege- 
tables grown. 

The packer who owns the land upon which he grows his can- 
ning crops should charge rent for the same against the proper 
account, just the same as though he had to pay the rent out to 
others, and the amount of rent thus charged should be based on 
the prevailing rates existing in that locality. 

Such items as cans, boxes, labels, sugar, salt, solder and fuel 
should also have special ledger accounts. 

For minor supplies, such as flux, salamoniac, lubricating oils, 
belts, hose, coppers, ete., ete., there should be a sundry supplies 
account, which properly comes under the head of burden and will 
be taken up later. . 

The second factor in prime cost is direct labor, sometimes 
termed productive labor, and is defined by Mr. C. E. Woods as “‘that 
labor employed in a plant whose efforts are directed solely to proc- 
essing material into a product for sale. 

“Non-productive or indirect labor is that labor which is em- 
ployed in a plant whose efforts are not applied to the processing of 
material into a product for sale.” ; 

To further quote Mr. Woods: “This division should be strictly 
lived up to, for the reason that the opportunity for lessening costs 
on a given output requires exactly so much productive labor, and 
this cannot be varied except by a very small percentage. The 
amount of non-productive labor employed on a given output is, to 
a great extent, a question of administration and consequently is 
subject to a much greater percentage of varieties than is productive 
labor.”’ 

Direct labor is the one concerned in prime cost. Indirect labor 
is one of the subdivisions of burden and will be taken up in its 
proper place. 

Direct labor should be charged ayainst the proper finished 
commodity account, and we recommend a system of timekeeping 
which records the actual amount of labor directed to each of the 
same. All labor directed to the production of canned corn should 
be charged against the canned corn account, and if a laborer’s time 
is directed to several accounts during one day, such as corn and 
tomatoes,- for instance, his time-card should show the number of 
hours chargeable to canned corn and the number of hours charge- 
able to canned tomatoes. This entails a little more work for the 
timekeeper, but it is of absolute necessity if an accurate cost ac- 
counting is to be made. 

By the use of such time-cards your bookkeeper can segregate 
the items when making up the payroll and make the proper charges 
against each of the finished commodity accounts. 

The more care you exercise in strict classifications of your pay- 
roll the more accurate will be your cost findings. It is desirable to 
have as little of the payroll as possible classified as indirect labor, as 
this is one of the subdivisions of burden, it must be spread over your 
entire output, and if you charge items to indirect labor that should 
properly be charged against some finished commodity account your 
vitimate cost findings will be incorrect. 

Most packers are now familiar enough with the ‘“‘prime cost’ 
division of the subject to permit me to take up the second and more 
important division, called “‘burden,”’ and its subdivisions. 

When I refer to burden as being of more importance it is not 
to convey the impression that one element of cost is of any greater 
moment than any other constituent part thereof, but because of 
the fact -that in this division lie the pitfalls which are most likely 
to affect the correctness of your cost accounting. 

Burden. 

Burden is often referred to as “overhead” cost and is fre- 
quently considered as an indeterminable quantity and of only pass- 
ing importance, but allow me to assure you that of the three divi- 
sions of cost it is the one which decides the success or failure of the 
manufacturers. It is like unto the stealthy assassin who sneaks 
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upon a man in the prime of life and stabs him to the heart; thus 
the very life-blood of many an apparently successful business has 
eked away and left only a lifeless skeleton of what might have 
been a profitable enterprise. 

We cannot urge too strongly that every member of this Asso- 
ciation take proper cognizance of the importance of this item and 
bear in mind that it has just as much bearing on the cost of pro- 
duction as do cans, boxes or any other item. 

No packer would presume to arrive at even an approximate 
cost of his product without taking into consideration the exact cost 
of his cans. It is obvious that the cost of any one item entering into 
the total cost of your product is just as important as any other 
item for the purpose of accurate cost-finding, therefore it is just 
as essential that you know your exact burden cost per dozen as it 
is to know the can cost per dozen, as you cannot determine the 
cost of your product without the consideration of both. 

Burden is made up of a number of accounts which bear in- 
directly upon the article manufactured, and has nothing to do with 
the principal materials, direct labor or selling expense, and may 
be divided as follows: 


15. Salaries 22. Indirect labor 
16. Interest 23. Spoilage 

17. Insurance 24. Loss in accounts 
18. Taxes 25. Rents 

19. Fuel, light and water 26. Legal services 
20. Sundry supplies 27. Depreciation 

21. Sundry expense 28. Storage 


As before mentioned, the packer with one line can very easily 
charge all of these items against his one line, but when he packs, 
say, 50,000 cases of corn, 30,000 cases of tomatoes, 15,000 hominy 
and 10,000 pumpkin, how is he going to apportion it to make each 
line bear its proper share? 

There is a tendency on the part of many packers to make their 
principal product stand the entire burden and not charge the proper 
amount against his so-called “Vside lines.”’ In this manner he over- 
estimates the cost on the former and underestimates the cost on the 
latter. 

We have striking evidence of this practice in the prevailing low 
price quoted on baked beans, pumpkin, lye hominy, ete. Usually 
these articles are packed as side lines, and the packer figures that 
he has his overhead expense or burden to carry, anyway, and he 
therefore packs these side lines without considering this element of 
cost. This practice is manifestly incorrect and unfair, as each item 
packed should stand its just portion of the burden. 

There have existed various methods of apportioning the burden 
in the various lines, but the percentage plan seems to be the one 
recognized as the most correct by cost accountants. Some authori- 
ties hold that burden should be apportioned on a pro rata basis and 
that it should be figured at so much per case and the same amount 
of burden charged against each case of goods packed, whether it be 
petit pois peas or standard lye hominy. Obviously, this system is in- 
correct, as the case of petit pois peas may represent three times the 
investment of the case of hominy. It is apparent that the actual 
cost of interest, insurance, spoilage, taxes, ete., is, say, three times 
as great on the petit pois peas as on the hominy. Therefore, the 
percentage plan is recognized as the most correct. 

For the purpose of determining the per cent. of burden which 
is chargeable to each line let us first find the approximate value, 
at selling price, of the year output of each article packed, the ratio 
of the total value of each line to the grand total of the aggregate 
of all lines packed represents the per cent. of burden chargeable to 
each line. For instance, a packer’s yearly output is as follows, viz.: 


20,000 peas at...... $1.35 $27,000 
16,000 

$100,000 


It is at once apparent that 27 per cent. of the burden is charged 
against ex. sftd. peas, 40 per cent. against standard peas, 9 per cent. 
against pumpkin, 16 per cent. against tomatoes and 8 per cent. 
against hominy. 

Now, let us assume that the aggregate of all expenses which 
go to make up burden be $10,000; thus we find that the proportion 
chargeable to ex. sftd. peas is represented by 27 per cent. of $10,000, 
or $2,700, or 13% cents per dozen cans for the 10,000 cases of 
extra sifted peas packed. 

By carrying the figures out through the entire line we get the 
following burden charges per dozen for each line, viz.: 


Ex. Sftd. Peas..27% of $10,000-—$2,700 20,000 per doz. 


Std. Peas. 40% of 10,000-= 4,000 40,000 doz.—10ce. per doz. 
Pumpkin ....... 9% of 10,000== 900 20,000 doz.— 4c. per doz. 
Tomatoes ...... 16% of 10,000 1,600 _— 20,000 doz.— 8c. per doz. 
Hominy: 8% of 10,000== 800 16,000 doz.— he. per doz. 


The amounts thus determined, plus the prime cost (material 
and direct labor) make what is called factory cost, and when the 
selling cost is added we have ‘‘the cost to make and sell,’”’ to which 
we must add our desired profit to arrive at our selling price. 

We will take the different accounts of “burden” and treat them 
separately. 

Salaries——To this account should be charged the salaries of all 
the executive officers, the superintendent, shipping clerk or any per- 
son or person on salary whose attention is spread over the various 
lines. 

Interest—This item requires no special comment. 

Insurance——To include insurance of all kinds, such as fire, tor- 
nado, credit or accident, 


Taxes—Here we have another item that is self-explanatory 
and might be charged in the sundry expense account rather than 
to open a special account for taxes, as the account would usually 
have only one or two entries a year and it is hardly worth while 
to give this item an account to itself. 

Fuel, Light and Water—To this account should be charged all 
fuel used for power or heating, such as coal, wood and gasoline. All 
electric current for power or light should also be charged to this 
account. 

Maintenance—This account should properly be divided into 
two accounts. First, maintenance of buildings, and, second, main- 
tenance of machinery. Against the former should be charged all 
bills for repairs on buildings, including labor thereon. Against 
maintenance of machinery should be charged all materials and work 
necessary to keep the machinery in proper working order, such as 
new steels for cappers, repairs for corn cutters or any other ma- 
chines; also belting, lacings, sprocket chains, etc., ete. 

Sundry Supplies—This account should include such items as 
machine and engine oils, cotton waste, lamp globes, mittens, knives, 
baskets, flux, soldering coppers, rubber hose, and those many small 
articles which must be bought or replenished each year. 

Sundry Expense—This account to include such items as tele- 
phone rent, express, freight and drayage charges on sundry sup- 
plies, traveling expenses to conventions, meetings, etc. It might 
also include taxes and legal services, as well as other items of ex- 
pense which cannot properly be charged against the other accounts. 

Indirect Labor—This is labor which is general in character and 
is not charged to any finished commodity. Night watchman, fire- 
man, teamster, etc., etc., properly come under this head. 

Spoilage—This item more appropriately might be charged di- 
rectly against the account which is concerned-—canned corn, peas, 
tomatoes or what not—-and the result be more accurate than run- 
ning it through the burden account. 


MRs. C.S. HARRIS, 


C.S. Harris Company 


Loss in Accounts—This is an item to be taken care of and, 
While sometimes it is small, again it is a matter of great concern, 
and, we think, should be based on the averages in use by the 
credit indemnity insurance companies, which is one-sixth of 1 per 
cent. on the volume of business done, as this is the average per- 
centage of losses on accounts covering a period of ten years. 

Rents—-This account will not include farm rents where it can be 
charged against a special account, such as corn, tomatoes, peas or 
any other vegetable grown on such rented land. It will include such 
rents as office, barn, factory, etc., ete., and if the packer does not 
have a great number of such rent items he might simplify matters 
by charging them to sundry expense. 

Legal Services—This item might better be charged against the 
sundry expense account, as very few packers employ enough “‘legal 
services’? to render it advisable for a special account. 

Depreciation—Depreciation has been defined as a lessening in 
value from age and contributory causes. In this account we have 
a very important one, and at the same time one which is overlooked 
by most packers. The tonger a packer remains in the business, 
however, the more he is impressed with the fact that he must 
replace this machine or that; he must have it built over, or, in many 
instances, he must discard the machine entirely and replace it with 
something more modern. In many instances the machine thus dis- 
carded is not worn out, but, on the other hand, is in fairly good 
working condition, but improved methods have rendered it useless 
and the packer has been compelled to purchase a new machine of 
some character and the old one has been consigned to the junk pile; 
it is dead. 

I will venture the assertion that there is not a packer present 
who has been in the business fifteen years who is now using a 
single piece of machinery in his plant that he used fifteen years ago, 
with the possible exception of engines and shafting, and a great 
many of them have re-equipped throughout in the last ten years. 
What has become of the old machinery which was installed at a 
great expense when new? It has simply been consumed, gentlemen, 
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just as effectually consumed as has the coal, the cans, the boxes 
and everything else which you have bought and put into your pack. 
The only difference is that many supplies purchased are consumed 
in a day, a week or possibly a year, but your machinery (and build- 
ings may be included in this connection) has lasted five or ten 
years, but it is consumed and gone,.and therefore has been a factor 
in your cost just the same as those articles and supplies which are 
consumed in shorter period. 

A certain percentage of the cost of machinery and buildings 
should be charged off each year for depreciation, and the amount 
thus charged off should be added to the cost of your pack. 

Fire insurance companies have a fixed scale upon which to fig- 
ure depreciation on buildings and machinery, and those of you 
who have had fire losses have doubtless been surprised at the reck- 
less manner in which their adjusters knock off 15 per cent. here 
and 30 per cent. there for depreciation on your property. 

It is obvious that this loss by depreciation must be covered each 
year by considering it a portion of cost, and you should place your 
selling price at a figure to amply take care of it. 

The per cent. of depreciation varies on different characters of 
buildings and machinery; for instance, the depreciation on a brick 
or stone building, with slate roof and cement floors, is not nearly 
so great as that on frame buildings. The following percentages are 
given by Tiffany, a recognized authority on depreciation: 

“Brick buildings, slate or tin roofs, used as manufacturing 
establishments, where there is heavy running machinery, especially 
when used as planing mills and for the manufacture of sash, doors 
and blinds, wagons, hubs, spokes, furniture, chairs and other wood- 
workers, depreciate yearly to a greater extent than those used for 
less hazardous purposes, and a fair estimate to these classes would 
be 4 per cent. Frame buildings under similar conditions depreciate 
5 per cent. With shingle or gravel roofs, occupied for same pur- 
poses as described, depreciate annually 4% per cent.; if frame, 6 
per cent.” 

You will note that the percentages mentioned by Mr. Tiffany 
had reference to buildings containing hard running machinery at 


E. MORRAL, 
Morral Brothers 


very high speed, so that the incidental vibration was a great factor 
in fixing the percentages. 

Most canning factories are equipped with some high-speed ma- 
chinery, such as corn cutters, blowers, fans, etc., etc., and also have 
one factor for depreciation which is absent in the wood-working 
shop, namely, water and steam. How many times have you had 
to patch up or replace rotten floors in your factories due to rot 
from the absorption of moisture from water and steam? Not only 
do they contribute to the short life of a floor, but are equally as 
damaging to a metal roof. It is my opinion that the depreciation on 
buildings used for canning factories is fully as great as that men- 
tioned by Mr. Tiffany on buildings containing wood-working ma- 
chinery, and only those canning factories possessing cement or com- 
position floors should be rated lower. I recommend the follow- 
ing table of percentages for depreciation on buildings used for can- 
ning factories, viz.: 

Brick, stone or cement building, slate or tin roof, cement or 
composition floors (where water is used), 3 per cent. 

Brick, stone or cement buildings, shingle, gravel or composi- 
tion roof, wood floors, 5 per cent. 

Frame buildings, any character of roof, wood floors, 6 per cent. 

Husking or other sheds, on brick, stone or cement founda- 
tions, 5 rer cent. 

As to the per cent. of depreciation on machinery I will say 
that it is a much more complicated proposition than depreciation 
on buildings, and depends largely on the care taken of it. We will 
each of us base our opinion on the life of a machine on our own 
experience with such, and at the same time there will be a great 
variance of opinions. For instance, you ask two farmers for their 
opinion on the life of a binder. The one who leaves his binder in 
the field, where he got through using it, and does not touch it 
again until the next harvest, will probably say from three to five 
years, while the farmer who takes his binder to his toolhouse when 
through with the season’s work, cleans and oils it thoroughly and 
stores it in a dry place until the next harvest, will probably say 
from ten to twelve years. Likewise, there will be a variance in the 
opinions of packers relative to the life of canning machinery. I 
have seen some packers use such great care in cleaning, oiling and 


painting their machinery when through with a season’s work that 
it will look almost like a brand-new machine when he puts it into 
operation the following season; and, on the other hand, I have 
seen others who, like the farmer who leaves his binder in the field, 
leaves all of his machinery dirty and filthy and waits until the next 
season to clean it. It is needless to say that the last-mentioned 
packer finds it necessary to purchase a great many new parts when 
getting his machinery in readiness for his next season’s operations. 


There is one thing that the packer who takes good care of 
his machinery cannot get away from, however, and that is the 
death of machinery, as previously mentioned; therefore, deprecia- 
tion and amortization should be considered jointly. No matter what 
particular care he takes of his machinery, he now and then finds 
that he has a machine which is out of date and which must be re- 
placed with a machine of greater capacity or one requiring fewer 
operators, that he may get his labor cost down on a footing of his 
competitors. Thus he has a dead machine, which must be con- 
signed to the junk pile or possibly traded in on the new machine 
at a price slightly higher than scrap iron. 

Tiffany gives the average life of a steam engine, properly set 
and under the exclusive charge of a competent engineer, 20 years; 
therefore the depreciation would be 5 per cent. A steam boiler, he 
claims, will not average more than 10 years, hence 10 per cent. 
depreciation would apply thereon. 

The life of most special machinery in use by canners, we would 
say, will not exceed ten years, and while it is true that the deprecia- 
tion on cast iron steam chests or retorts should not be placed so 
high, to offset this we have the machinery that has died on our 
hands after one to five years’ use. So it appears to me that 10 
per cent. depreciation on machinery should be charged off annually. 

Now, to compensate for a portion of the depreciation thus 
charged off on both buildings and machinery, the item of main- 
tenance, previously referred to, must be considered. The percent- 
ages of depreciation just given are based on the assumption that 
no money or work is spent on the buildings or machinery in the 
way of upkeep or repairs, but we are all aware of the fact that 
large sums are spent annually for this purpose, and such expendi- 
tures should be deducted from the depreciation charged off, as the 
buildings or machinery have been renewed to the extent of main- 
tenance. 

Let us assume that the cost price of your buildings be $25,000, 
and that they are of that character of construction which places them 
in the 5 per cent. depreciation class; the amount to charge off would 
be $1,250, but we turn to our maintenance account and find that 
during the year we have put in a new floor at the cost of $500, 
window lights amounting to $10, have painted portions of the build- 
ing, and have spent a total of, say, $1,000 on maintenance of build- 
ings. This $1,000 should be deducted from the $1,250 deprecia- 
tion, leaving only $250 net to be charged off. Let us go still further 
and assume that our maintenance account showed that we had spent 
$2,500 on repairs and betterments during the year. It is apparent 
that we have increased the value of our buildings in the sum of 
$2,500, less the annual depreciation of $1,250. An instance of this 
kind would therefore show a net increase in the building account 
of $1,250, making it $26,250 instead of the original $25,000. 

The same practice should be followed in the depreciation of 
machinery. In this manner both items of depreciation and main- 
tenance are fairly and equitably taken care of, and this plan meets 
with the approval of most cost authorities. 

Storage—tThis is another of those items that may be charged 
against other accounts at times, as you will know whether your 
storage bill is for corn, peas or tomatoes, and it may be charged 
against the proper account at once. ; 

Bear in mind that no charge should at any time be made 
against any of the accounts comprising burden, if it can be charged 
to any of the finished products accounts. 

It is now near the time when most packers close their books 
for the year and take off their annual balance sheets. I urge that 
each and every packer take his accounts and go over them in detail, 
making the proper charges against each of his finished products 
accounts, and that he ascertain his ‘‘burden”’ or “overhead” cost 
and apportion it to his several lines as suggested by me. 

It is my opinion that there are a number of packers who do 
not close their books and take off an annual balance sheet, but are 
content to see how much money they have in the bank after the 
year’s pack has been delivered and obligations paid, and if there 
is a fair balance they assume that they have made a profit on all 
lines packed by them during the year. This line of reasoning may 
be far from correct, as it is possible and even probable that they 
have made a profit on one or two lines and sustained an actual loss 
on others, but so long as the business has shown a profit in the 
aggregate they are not aware of the losses on the unprofitable lines 
and assume that they are making a profit on everything they pack. 

I cannot urge too strongly that every packer maintain an ac- 
count for each of his finished products; for instance, canned corn, 
canned tomatoes, canned pumpkin, etc., etc., and that each such 
account be charged with those items which properly belong to it, 
and that when he closes his books at the end of his fiscal year, 
that he determine the proper burden and selling cost chargeable 
to each line, and that they be charged with it. 

It is not necessary that every packer open the number of ac- 
counts and under the same titles as I suggest, but I do hold that 
the principles outlined here are essential and correct. 

I recommend that each packer who is not fully informed on 
his cost go into the matter very carefully with his bookkeeper and 
arrive at the cost of his product along the lines suggested before 
naming a selling price. 

I think that if this course is followed it will result in more 
profitable prices being realized all down the line and will add 
thousands of dollars of profits to the packers as a whole, and will 
save many others from bankruptcy, who are now drifting that way, 
and wondering why. : 
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The “CLIPPER” 


ROLLER BEARING VINER FEEDER 


A Mechanical Feeder That Feeds 


Did you see it at Milwaukee Convention? Works 


No waste or loss of 
Wearing 


parts on outside of machine away from sand and grit 


perfectly on Peas or Lima Beans. 


shelled peas. 


Built in most substantial manner. 


Equipped with roller bearings and automatic grease cups. 
Will run for months without attention. Good capacity, 


efficient service, durabihty, satisfaction and profit in the 


“CLIPPER.” 


~~~ WE BUILD A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY 


A. T. FERRELL & CO. 


Saginaw, Mich. 


Zastrow’s Patent Pineapple 
Sizer and Slicing Machine. 


ON SKIDS, WITH COUNTER SHAFT UNDERNEATH. 


This machine has been in use for years; and has proven a perfect success, It not only 


does more work than any other machine of its kind in use, but turns out a better and 
more marketable article. It sizes the pine to the required diameter to suit the can, and 
slices it to any desired thickness. By inserting set of small knives, it will segment the 
slice and produce what is termed cocktail pines. Each machine is furnished with a 
counter shaft. 

Used by the principal packers of the United States, Canada, Mexico, Bahama Islands, 
Hawaiian Islands. Porto Rico, Australia, Africa, etc, 


Sprague Canning Machinery, ‘Repair Parts.” 
A full line carried in stock; quick delivery. 


Geo. W. Zastrow, 
1404-1410 Thames St., - Baltimore, Md. 


RECEIVER’S SALE. 


In pursuance and by virtue of a decree of the 
circuit court for the county of Grand Traverse, 
state of Michigan, in chancery, made and entered 
on the roth day of January, A. D., 1gr1, in a cer- 
tain cause therein pending, wherein Charles G. 
Sherwood is complainant and The Traverse City 
Canning Company, a corporation, is defendant, 
notice is hereby given that I shall sell at public 
auction to the highest bidder, at the north front 
door of the court house in the city of Traverse City, 
county of Grand Traverse, (that being the place of 
holding the circuit court for said county), on Sat- 
urday, the 4th day of March, A. D.,, ig11, at ten 
o’clock in the forenoon, the following described 
property, situated in the county of Grand Traverse, 
and state of Michigan, to-wit: Lots fifty-two, fifty- 
three and fifty-four, of Hannah, Lay & Company’s 
eleventh addition to Traverse City, Michigan, ac- 
cording to the recorded plat thereof; also all of the 
goods, chattels, properties, assets, credits and ef- 
fects of the said Traverse City Canning Company. 
Dated January roth, rgrt. 

CHARLES G. SHERWOOD, Receiver. 
Pratr & Davis, Solicitors for Complainant. 


Business address, Traverse City, Michigan. 
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100 THE TRADE. 


Some of you will possibly be surprised at the actual cost of 
packing goods when the cost is figured on a scientific and correct 
basis, and I request that you reserve your criticism until you have 
computed your own cost upon the same basis, which I insist is 
fundamentally correct. After you do this I think you will have no 
criticism to make. 

Bear in mind that when your goods are all packed and in the 
warehouse your expense has not ceased. The cost of marketing 
many articles in this country actually exceeds the cost of produc- 
tion, and while this is not true of canned goods, nevertheless the cost 
of marketing them is of great importance. I will, therefore, now 
call your attention to a number of items which go to make up 
selling cost, which I have divided in the following heads: 


Brokerage Discounts 

Traveling Office supplies 

Salaries Postage 

Advertising Freight 

Demonstrations Express 

Samples Telegraph and telephone 


Brokerage—This is an item which is very familiar to you all, 
as most of you sell your goods through brokers on a 2 to 3 per cent. 
commission basis. This means an added cost of 1%c to 3c per 
dozen, depending on the price that you get for your goods and the 
rate of brokerage which you pay. I will add right here, however, 
that the. most economical method of marketing your product is 
through the brokers. 

Traveling—tThis is an item of expense which may be large or 
small, depending on whether you have a number of traveling sales- 
men on the road or if you just call on your trade occasionally with 
a view of maintaining a personal acquaintance, or in placing your 
annual contracts. It is an item, however, that very few packers 
are able to eliminate entirely, and frequently will amount to any- 
where from 20c to 40c per case where the packer maintains a force 
of specialty salesmen who work the retail trade and turn their 
orders into the jobber. 

Before any work of this kind is put into effect the packer should 
use every effort to post himself on the cost of specialty work, and 
this cost should be added to the price of his goods if he expects to 
remain in business. 


E. H. TEMPLE, 


American Can Company 


Salaries—This pertains to salaries of persons engaged in the 
sales department only, whether it be for officials and clerks who 
solicit business direct from the office through correspondence, or 
salesmen on the road calling either on the wholesale or retail trade, 
or both. 

Advertising—This is an item of sales expense which is becom- 
ing imperative if the manufacturer wishes to standardize his brands 
and create a demand for them, in a big way, at profitable prices 
regardless of market conditions. This is a phase of the marketing 
of goods, however, which should be taken up with an efficient ad- 
vertising agency and threshed out thoroughly before it is attempted 
at all. 

While advertising is the road to success of meritorious goods, 
if the plan is framed up along the right lines with the proper ap- 
propriation on each case of goods sold, and the proper selling price 
placed thereon, it is a hazardous undertaking for the packer inex- 
perienced in this method of selling and who has not the advantage 
of counsel and advice of some advertising agency which has proven 
its ability to handle matters of this character through its success 
in handling other accounts. This is such an important question, 
however, and as it is to be the subject of another paper to be read 
at this convention, I will say no more about it here except that the 
expense of advertising, whether large or small, must be added to 
the cost of your goods. 

Demonstrations—This is an item of expense that will probably 
not interest a great number of the packers, as I am of the opinion 
that very few of them adopt this obsolete method of introducing 
goods today. .It is a very expensive method and is not permanent 
in its results unless followed up by supplementary advertising. 

Samples—This is an item of expense which is common to all 
packers, and the liberal way in which brokers call for them is prima 


facie evidence that they have large families, but be this as it may, the 
matter of samples is a considerable item of expense, and to most pack- 
ers amounts to several hundred cases of goods per annum. Do not over- 
look this item when you reckon your cost. 

Discounts—This item, which I have put under the head of 
selling expense, doubtless should be more properly an item of bur- 
den and may be classed under either head, at the option of the 
packer, but handle it'as you may, it is an expense of several cents 
per case on your product and must be taken into account. 

Office Supplies—This has reference to those office supplies used 
directly in the sales department and this expense will depend upon 
the system in use in your office. 

Postage—While this item is here considered under the head 
of sales, it is not, of course, all properly chargeable against this 
department, but such a large percentage of your postage is ex- 
pended on letters relative to the sale and delivery of your goods 
that this is probably the most appropriate place to consider it. 

Freight—The freight considered under this head is that which 
is paid for the delivery of your finished product when the same is 
not sold upon a factory basis. 

Express—This item covers express charges on samples and 
advertising matter or any other express charges incidental to the 
sale of your goods. 

Telegraph and Telephone—As most of the items of telegraph 
and telephone are bearing on the sale and delivery of goods, the ex- 
pense of the same should be charged against sales. 

I think that the different accounts that I have outlined under 
the three heads of prime cost, burden and selling cost will cover prac- 
tically every item of expense of the ordinary packer, and I wish to 
assure you that when they are all considered you will find an actual 
cost to make and sell your product away in excess of any cost 
basis that you may have wherein you have failed to include them. 

As to the absolute correctness of my classification, of accounts 
under the three divisions, this is a matter of small importance. For 
instance, | may have placed a certain item of expense under the 
head of burden and you may be of the opinion that it should be 
classed under the head of prime cost, or possibly sales cost, and 
you may be correct; but, by all means, recognize each and every 
account mentioned in this paper as a legitimate item of expense 
which must be considered somewhere in your accounting if you 
expect to arrive at the actual cost of your goods. 

In conclusion, I will say that the matter of cost-finding is not 
necessarily a complex or difficult one. Systems can be employed 
which go to the extreme in detail, and, on the other hand, very 
simple methods can be put into successful operation. Just remem- 
ber that every dollar that you spend in your business is an item 
of cost, whether it be a subscription to a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion or in payment for a car of cans. The packer who considers 
all of these will not be far from right in the final analysis. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Trade-Mark and the Copyright—Arbitration—An Invitation 
to Rochester— Resolutions Passed in Executive Meeting. 


Mr. Sears: Gentlemen, please come to order. It is a little past 
the hour when this program should begin, but many committee meet- 
ings have made your Chairman late. He could not possibly have been 
here any sooner. Without any preliminary remarks I want to intro- 
duce to you the next speaker, Mr. C. R. Lane, of Fort ‘Wayne, Ind., who 
will address you on the subject, “The Trade-Mark and the Copyright.” 
Gentlemen, I introduce to you Mr. Lane. : 


THE TRADE-MARK AND THE COPYRIGHT. 
By C. R. LANE. 


Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Canners’ Association, and Ladies: 
It gives me great pleasure to be present here today and discuss with 
you the function and usefulness of one of your silent salesmen. I 
listened with a great deal of interest to Mr. McCall’s paper this morn- 
ing as to the special burdens of cost and sources of cost. Here is one 
feature of your business that does not add materially to your cost. 
(Applause. ) 

This is the billionaire age of trade-marks. It is your fault if you’re 
not “inside the money.” 

Your trade-mark ought to pass current in some ways like a certi- 
fied check. It is your commercial signature and your buyers look for it, 
attesting the genuineness of the goods. 

A legal trade-mark duly registered and so fully protected as to 
be exclusive will take on value as fast as a magnet takes on iron filings, 
if the goods are given quality and the mark a part of the profits in a 
a campaign of publicity. 

Quality is the first essential in holding trade, but a trade-mark of 
the right kind will spread trade on whirring wheels of reputation. 
Quality creates favor in the mind of your customer and advertising 
focuses the spotlight on the trade-mark as a signboard leading the 
pleased customer to your cannery as the source of the goods. Quality 
ean do much alone, but with advertising you can make a trade-mark 
one of the chief assets of the business. There are thousands of trade- 
marks so listed in the annual inventory of their owner. If you will 
again read the thirtieth chapter of Genesis you will find that a trade- 
mark was the start of Jacob’s wealth. It is, I believe, the earliest re- 
corded trade-mark, and the story is worth reading both as the Bible 
tells it and also as Shylock tells it. The skillful shepherd peeled him 
certain wands and stuck them up before the fulsome ewes, which in 
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THE TRADE. 


The McINTYRE-HAIGHT CANNING MACHINERY CO. of GIBSON CITY, ILLINOIS 


make their initial request for the patronage of the Packers of the country on High Grade 
Standard Canning Machinery at prices resultant of a conservative business policy oonee 
by 20 years of practical experience in building canning machinery. : ‘ 


M-H 6 Cylinder Standard Upright Cooker-Fillers. M-H 4 Cylinder Standard Upright Cooker-Fillers. 
Capacity, 125 Cans per minute. Capacity, 75 Cans per minute. 
M-H Continuous Corn Mixers and Cooker Feeders. M-H Double Horizontal Corn Mixers. 
M-H Double Tank Mixer and Cookers. M-H Corn Silker, the most simple and practical Corn Silker built. 


J. P. HAIGH T—FoRMERLY WITH THE SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO.—J, C,. McINTYRE 


A successful exhibit and generous booking of orders at the Milwaukee Convention proves our line, ability and prices. 
= = = SATISFACTORY REFERENCES = = = 


McINTYRE-HAIGHT CANNING MACHINERY CO, GIBSON CITY, ILLINOIS 


The Blakeslee Simplicity Shoe Peg and Cream Corn 


Our Specialty 
WE ARE ONE OF THE LARGEST 


Our Salesmen Call on the Trade Regularly 


IS RIGHT IN EVERY RESPECT HANNA & SMITH 


BROKERS IN CANNED GOODS, CANS, 
+ a It will save its cost in one CASES, LABELS, ETC. 


season in the average can- 410 Md. Trust Bldg. BALTIMORE, MD. 
ning factory. For prices, 
terms, etc., address 
NT W AIT Till Necessity Compels You to 
A K ROBINS CO Lacquer Your Cans. : : : 
& | d Reap the Golden Har- 
BEGIN NOW of 


AGENTS FOR BALTIMORE DISTRICT 


BARRETT’S LACQUERS 


or the manufacturers Lacquers That Will 
IMPROVE THE APPEARANCE, 
PREVENT ANO COVER UP RUST 


BURDEN & BLAKESLEE - INCREASE SELLING QUALITIES 


FURNISHED IN ATTRACTIVE COLORS 


APPLIED EITHER BY BRUSH OR MACHINE 


= = N The EARLIER you — the BETTER your trade will! be hereafter 
. azenovia, e e WRITE NOW - - - RIGHT NOW 


M. L. BARRETT & CO. 219 Lake St., Chicago 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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eaning time dropped parti-colored lambs, and under the compact with 
his wife’s father, Laban, these were Jacob's. 

If Jacob were living now he would have a duly registered trade- 
mark, exclusive to his goods, and he would be the best advertiser in 
the country, with the trade-mark always in the spotlight of the ad. 
Jacob would know that exclusiveness of use of a trade-mark is 100 per 
cent. of its virtue and value, and you might forget Jacob, bit you 
would not be permitted to forget the brand that brought the buyer 
satisfaction and brought Jacob the good round profit that branded 
goods will bring. Jacob would make his trade-mark a property asset, 
but it would not be taxed. It is an even chance at least that Jacob 
would play that Esau trick over again if the tax assessor showed up, 
but although he would have to list those “eanlings that were streaked 
and pied” as the result of his color scheme, he would not be under 
obligation to list his trade-mark as property. No legislature, even 
though disposed to tax paid-up life insurance, would attempt to re- 
quire the property in a trade-mark, built up as a side issue, to be sub- 
ject to taxation. And yet it is as real as Good-will, as sure as Time, 
as sound as the Mint and as desirable as Success. It is inevitable 
fruitage of a good article well sold at a profit, whether from natural 
or stimulated demand. 


There is no reason why you cannot all benefit from the thrift 
that Jacob taught. You can swell your share of the vast aggregate 
of value of trade-mark property even without recourse to Jacob’s trick, 
because the law and the courts and the press open the way. Once hav- 
ing a legal trade-mark for goods of quality, you have the working tools 
of a successful business. The public will stand for a handsome profit 
if assured of quality, and it would be a foolish man indeed who would 
permit the reputation of his trade-mark to suffer by lowering the 
standard of the article. If the Temptation brand means an article of 
high quality sold at a handsome profit one season, it would seem the 
height of folly to undermine its reputation by using Temptation on 
goods of inferior quality the next season. Evenness of quality is one 
of the factors of success in the use of a trade-mark. 


It must be kept in mind that trade-marks become the basis of 
good-will, that by-product of daily business. Without such a basis 
wood-will is without form and void. It may be said that the trade- 
name may serve as the foundation for Good-will, but trade-names are 
those of persons; and persons, natural or artificial, change, but trade- 
marks do not. They have a perpetual life, running through the gen- 
erations of a thousand years if kept registered and protected. Every 
sale adds something to the value of a trade-mark because of the 
strengthened association with the goods. Thus the trade-mark becomes 
the LINK that binds the goods, your product, and the buyer, your 
customer, together. It stands to him as the STAMP by which he recog- 
nizes the goods that have won his favor, proving it to be the chief 
factor in the canner’s selling force. It is the MAGNET that attracts 
the repeat order on which the canner must depend for success. Thus 
you see that it takes many figures of speech to tell what a trade-mark 
is in the conduct of a business, but if you will adjust your trade-marks 
in harmony with the law and the best trade-mark practice these figures 
of speech will turn into figures of profit in your-pocket. These meta- 
phores define, describe and illustrate the function and uses of trade- 
marks as well as the reason for their being. 


It is becoming a widely accepted axiom among thoughtful business 
men that Quality wears a brand. Study that aphorism in the light 
of its negative—goods in which the maker or dealer takes no pride— 
are they ever branded? The seconds are shuffled or perhaps under 
stock labels intended to hide their source, but the real value, the 
article in which you put your soul stutf and on which you stake your 
reputation, these you blazon to the world under your best brand. 
Therefore, if you would make your quality known, make your brand 
known. It is probable that most of those engaged in selling goods 
who fail to realize the full function of the*r trade-mark do so because 
they fail to make the mark known to their customers. There are 
several possible reasons for this condition. In the first place, the 
mark may have been badly chosen and really not be a functional trade- 
mark at all. For instance, it may have been selected because it was 
descriptive of the goods; it may be some word like “Superior,” or 
“Delicious,” or “Best,” or “Choice,” or “Famous,” or ‘‘Faultless’— 
words which belong in the advertising section of the label and not in 
the spotlight reserved for the trade-mark. No one can have exclusive 
right to a descriptive word, and such a word used as a trade-mark 
fails of the purpose. The user finds others using the same word, be- 
cause he has an equal right to describe his goods in the common terms 
of his language. Or the mark may be a proper name and the user finds 
it impossible to keep the name exclusive, because other men of the 
same name have the same right, under court-ordained conditions, to 
use their names in their own business. Or the mark may be a geo- 
graphical name and the user thereof may find that some other canner 
in some other Rome or Wayne is using his postoffice address in a hurt- 
fulway and yet without danger of interference. There are other ways 
in which error of selection of a trade-mark may crop out, but these 
are some of the reasons of failure to appreciate the value of this oft- 
proved factor of success when the mark is legal in form and kept pro- 
tected. The lesson is plain—let your selection be made in the light of 
the law, common and statutory, and of advanced trade-mark practice. 
It is a leap in the dark to choose a trade-mark at random. About half 
the trade-marks for which registration is sought in the Patent Office 
are rejected for legal or technical reasons. There is no service in 
which intelligence and information are more vitally important than 
in the matter of trade-mark selection, registration and protection. 


You have no doubt often heard it said that since priority of use 
earried with it the vested right to a trade-mark, registration is un- 
necessary and therefore a useless expense. But you have also heard 
it read and said that “man doth not live to himself alone,” and I 
think I can show you that the same thing is true of a trade-mark. 
This is a very great country and there are lines of trade with natural 
limitations permitting a radius of sales not far beyond the borders 
of the state in which the business is located. A trade-mark used in 
such a business may never become known outside its radius, but the 
trade-mark is nevertheless potentially the property of the first user 


everywhere under the flag. But if he does not notify the business 
world of his ownership by registration some other coneern in some 
distant state with a larger capital or with special advantages may fail 
to discover the mark in use and adopt it for its own. Its managers 
would naturally first look to the records of the Patent Office, believing 
that if such a mark was in use it would be on record there. Failing to 
find it there or in any other public place of record, or in the advertising 
pages of the public prints, in short, having explored every open avenue 
of search in the effort to respect the property rights of others, this 
concern may adopt the trade-mark, or something so close to it as to 
be an infringement, without intention to wrong the owner. By reason 
of the owner’s failure to place his mark on a public record an innocent 
infringement results, costing nevertheless much annoyance, worry 
and the loss of money. The fault in such case was in the owner of the 
mark, and it is not rashness to predict that some day equity wiil find 
some way to induce registration by legal suasion, if for no other purpose 
than to protect those who honestly strive to obey the law and respect 
the rights of trade-marks. A trade-mark is not a candle to be hid 
under a bushel, but should be set on the hilltop of registration for its 
own protection as well as that of the public. 

There is quite a common lack of appreciation of the kind and 
force of the public’s interest in a trademark. It is my firm opinion 
that except for the absolute right of the public to be able to rely upon 
trade-marks as a sure and certain guide to the source of the goods, 
there would be no legislation on the subject. The law, it is true, on 
its face seems to be aimed at the infringer, for the owner’s chief 
benefit, but it is really the weapon of defence of the public. The law 
protects the public by protecting the owner of the mark. That is to 
say, the public have a right to depend upon the trade-mark as identi- 
fying the goods which won their favor by reason of quality. No one 
has a right to imitate a mark in the sale of a substituted article with 
a purpose to share in the public’s favor. 


W. W. MORRAL 
Morral Brothers 


This is a fraud upon its face, hence a mark is given the pro- 
tection of drastic laws both by the federal congress and by the legis- 
latures of most of the states. The consumer, having learned to like 
goods of a certain brand, has a right to his confidence that when he 
sees that brand the article of goods will give him the same satisfaction 
that he formerly received. A legal trade-mark will be found a bar- 
rier to substitution and wrongful interference in sales. 

Since the public has so large an interest in a trade-mark it 
should be the high light of every advertisement. The constant and 
persistent effort should be to associate the goods with the trade-mark. 
Since trade-marks take on their meaning,usefulness and value only by 
association with and not by attempting to describe the goods, it 
ought to be plain that the focal point of every ad. should be the trade- 
mark. The canner should join with the jobber and the retailer in 
teaching the public to know the mark of the goods their customers 
most favor. There is something gained every time a customer can 
be induced to speak or write the name of the brand. The retailer can 
pot a new profit by using his opportunities to make the good brands 
he handles the familiar vehicle of the order from his customer, whether 
before his counter or over the telephone. 

The bell rings, the clerk answers: “Yes, this is Seelig’s grocery. 
What is it, please, this morning? Three cans of tomatoes, yes; two 
of corn, yes; one of peas, yes. What brand do you want? Oh, yes, 
that Temptation brand. Everybody likes that brand. Couldn't be 
better goods. Yes, we will send them right up. Thank you”—ting-a- 
ling. Up goes the receiver, down goes the order, out goes the goods 
and in goes the profit. That grocer is onto his business. 

A trade mark becomes property, held under a vested right, by 
adoption and use in this country. In Germany— it is otherwise—all 
title being acquired by the act of registration. But there all power 
flows down from the throne and property has such rights as the 
throne gives it. In this country, all power proceeds up from the people 
and the government has only such power as the people have given 
it. Therefore the government, consisting of the law-making power, 
the executive and the courts, can make no provision by statute to 
grant title to a trade-mark by the act of registration of the mark. 
The common law of first adoption and use vests the title to the mark 
in the user, and when so vested the mark becomes his property. That 
the courts hold that trade marks are property, capable of being ex- 
clusively held, is attested by many decisions. Listen to what the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh district said 
in the case of Enoch Morgan and Sons vs. Ward, 152 Federal 690: 

“Where a word or symbol is of a character to be appropri- 
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ated and has been duly appropriated as a trade-mark, it be- 

comes PROPERTY which a competitor has no right to use, 

either alone or in connection with matter to which the owner 
lays no claim, without such owner’s consent.” 

And listen to this taken from the decision in the case of Ohio 
Baking Company vs. National Biscuit Company, 127 Federal 116, 120, 
in which the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
district said: 

“The right to be protected in the exclusive use of a trade- 
mark is not dependent upon the federal statute, but is recog- 
nized by the common law and protected courts of equity.” 

This makes it plain that registration confers no title, but regis- 
tration places the title on record and is one of the imperatives of 
good business managemént. It is only by registration that record can 
be made, and that fact alone is an impressive justification of the act. 
The new law contains drastic penalties for the wrongs of infringement, 
and in the important matters of jurisdiction and burden of proof, has 
many indispensable benefits. An unregistrated mark is an unlanterned 
derelict in the commercial channel. . 

Since a mark to be registered must be legal, you will be interested 
in learning the legal definition of a mark. It is a word or design or 
symbol that must first be original. That is to say, since trade-marks 
are property, you cannot lawfully appropriate a mark that is the prop- 
erty of your competitor. 

A trade-mark must not be descriptive, for the reason that no one 
can have exclusive right to a descriptive word, and unless a trade-mark 
is exclusive, the buyer might be deceived. Always and everywhere, 
keep in mind the buyer’s right to be able to depend upon the trade- 
mark to guide him in the exercise of his goodwill. The ultimate con- 
sumer supplies the motive for this massive structure of law pro- 
tecting trade-marks. 

Again, a trade-mark must not be a proper name or a geographical 
name, for the reason that other men of the same name have an 
equal right to use their own names in their own business, and other 
men living in the same geographical unit have an equal right to use 
their postoffice address or place of business on their labels. Such 
use might deceive the ultimate consumer. Since he is the source of 
profit, keep your eyes on him in your trade-mark policy as well as in 
your styles. When he buys goods, give him the name of them, so that 
he won’t have to be introduced again. A familiar trade-mark is a 
silent salesman who will wake up trade. 

It is also highly important to know the commercial rules govern- 
ing the proper selection of a legal, useful trade-mark. Since by law 
a trade-mark cannot be descriptive, logic says it must be arbitrary. 
Hence, it must have no meaning as to the goods except such as it 
acquires by association with the goods in the course of time, from 
repeated sales as the days multiply. The best mark is therefore, one 
that is well and favorably known to the people. “BLACK CAT” 
would be and is a trade-mark of great value, for certain articles of 
personal wear, but Pole Cat would not draw trade. It is not even 
conducive to drawing your breath. “VIOLIN” in the hands of Ole 
Bull’s Counterfeit presentment would make as good a trade-mark as 
“HARP,” but “HORSEFIDDLE” would only draw brickbats. There- 
fore, choose something for trade-mark use, for the identification of 
your goods to the ultimate consumer, which is pleasant to him in its 
concept. Choose something that can be conveyed to the mind by 
picture as well as a word symbol. But the word and the picture should 
be true equivalents and make the same impression on the mind. For 
a mark should be simple, and not complex. It should have only one 
concept, for two, tend to confuse the ultimate consumer. It should 
be such a mark as forces every one to see it, think it, read it, and 
speak it alike. Don’t use initials and don’t use a monogram. The 
better the monogram, the worse the mark. The ultimate consumer 
is too busy digging up the price to waste time picking a monogram to 
pieces or solving trade-mark puzzles. A trade-mark should tell the 
aforesaid ultimate consumer what brand he wants when he wants it. 

The topic assigned to me included the word “Copyright,” but it is 
a matter in which few of you are interested. 

There is no law to copyright a trade-mark. You can copyright a 
label, if it is ornate enough, but at the end of a certain period it 
becomes the property of the public, while a trade-mark continues to 
grow as property through all time. The copyright of a label is under 
the copyright law of 1909, while the registration of a trade-mark is 
under the law of 1905. The terms copyright and registration should 
not be confused. These different laws have a different subjeet matter 
and provide different remedies. The copyright of a label gives no 
protection to a trade-mark, but there is no reason why the label and 
the mark may not enjoy the protection of both laws at the same time. 


You have been hearing much about the new California trade- 
mark law. The objectionable feature of that law is that it attempts 
to confer titlé by the act of registration, contrary to the federal theory 
and the national principle. The law is believed by lawyers and busi- 
ness men all over the country to be unconstitutional, but it would be 
an expensive litigation to carry the test to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It is cheaper to register marks in California and in- 
creasing thousands are doing so. If you discover an attempt in your 
own several legislatures to follow the unwarranted example of Cali- 
fornia, your influence should be exerted to prevent such legislation. 

In the beginning I referred to this as the billionaire age of trade- 
marks. Does it make you dizzy to breathe such an air? Why should 
it, when the country annually produces crops and goods worth seven 
billions a year? Why should it, when the country’s advertising bill 
is estimated at six hundred millions a year, and mostly spent in 
exploiting trade-marks? It is true the amount is an estimate, not 
of trained government census takers, but of trained advertising men 
who estimate the tgtal value of trademarks property at from three to 
ten billions. Are they inflationists? Just notice the margin they give 
themselves. Think a minute, ads to the right of you, ads to the left 
of you, ads to the front of you, ads blocks your retreat. Ads with your 

‘oatmeal, ads ride with vou, ads flare from billboards and blaze from 
lignts. Your slippered hours swamp you with ads in magazines. Day- 
light or darklight, ads bind your attention. Who can dispute the ad 


man’s estimate? Since T. R. launched his campaign for common 
honesty and the Pure Food and Drug Act set up a new inquisition. 
Truth is realized from her hobbles except in politics. We can now 
believe a canner’s label and the ad man wrote it; ergo, the ad man is 
an honest varlet, active in his day and generation for his client’s 
good, and accurate in his estimates. Given an article of merit, a trade- 
mark of virtue, a page of space, and his fifteen per cent. commission, 
and the ad man has the working tools of fortune, whose favorite will 
be the trade-mark. 


Mr. Sears: Gentlemen of the Convention, you will recall no doubt 
that a year ago there was a committee appointed by the brokers, an- 
other by the wholesale grocers and one representing the canners to 
inaugurate a plan of arbitration. That committee, after a great deal 
of work and several conferences, have finally decided upon the plan 
which is now in effect. Mr. Silver, being the representative of the 
Brokers’ Association on that committee, is thoroughly acquainted 
with all of the details of it, and he is now ready to tell you the story, 
and | now introduce to you Mr. Silver, of Aberdeen, Maryland. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


MR. SILVER. 


Mr. President and Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is a peculiar pleasure to me this afternoon to be requested to 
make this report to you on this matter of arbitration, because of the 
hearty support which has been accorded to our committees by both 
your worthy President, your Secretary and the Executive Committee 
in working out the details of this plan. An it makes me feel as much 


WILLARD G. ROUSE, 
Of Easton Commission Co, 


at home in making this report to you as if I were making it to my own 
association—the National Brokers’ Association. 

A few years ago J] saw in one of the humorous papers a cut of two 
old darkies. One was coming around from one side of the hen house; 
the other was coming around from the other side, and they met. The 
one said to the other, “What are you doing here?” The other fellow 
replied, “What are you doing here?” “Well,” said the first fellow, 
“Let’s do it together.” (Laughter.)) And so I believe that in work- 
ing out these matters we have to have co-operation—the various inter- 
ests have to work together. This has been the keynote of the suc- 
cessful working out of this problem. 


ARBITRATION. 
By W. E. SILVER. 


This is the era of arbitration. ‘Tis the spirit of the age. From 
the man who has a dispute with his neighbor to the nation at odds 
with her sister across the seas. Thus it has become the popular 
method for settling controversies, the most simple, and the most com- 
plex, in private life, in social life, in business life and in national life. 
This is now regarded as the only logical method for settling the 
great conflicts between capital and labor and the government has 
chosen men of undoubted ability to whom may be referred these 
weighty questions for arbitration. The settlement of the great coal 
strike in 1902 and of numerous railorad strikes within the last year 
are conspicuous illustrations. 

It is the hope of the nations for settling international troubles: 
hence, we have the Hague Tribunal, where the great Powers are repre- 
sented by their ablest statemen in an earnest effort to establish Inter- 
national Arbitration. 

A leading English statesman has recently said that unless there 
was a halt to the tremendous expenditure of treasure for armament 
among the European nations, within a few years they would all be 
bankrupt. 

And what about our own country? We, too, being drawn into the 
vortex and we may well ask what will the end be? And to what pur- 
pose all this awful waste? If these vast sums were spent in other direc- 
tions what could not be accomplished for the cause of humanity and 
for the general prosperity of our land? 
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International Arbitration is the One Great Remedy. 

As business men, we all dread a lawsuit. Some one has said “The 
law is something which everyone is supposed to know, no one does 
know and the United States Supreme Court is paid to have the last 
guess at.” Has it not been the experience of most of us that in a law- 
suit we have to begin by educating our own lawyer, he the judge, and 
then in turn the jury, and before we have completed this education, 
either the case is lost, or, if won, “the game is not worth the candle.” 
In all civil matters, the principle underlying arbitration is the great 
principle underlying the Magna Charta—the principle of being tried 
by our peers—those in the same business, who understand its cus- 
toms, its methods, the circumstances surrounding the case, whose 
whole careers have perhaps been spent in dealing with similar prob- 
lems. Who could be better qualified to pass judgment and render just 
decisions? Thus, instead of a life time being spent in endless liti- 
gation, in bitterness and in the dissipation of fortune, such men are 
called in as arbitrators, to bring the matter to a speedy and amicable 
settlement. 

In the canned goods business, men have often resorted to arbi- 
tration to settle disputes, but this has been done, for the most part, 
in the so-called “usual manner” of each side choosing an arbitrator and 
they two choosing a third in case of disagreement, but this method 
has its drawbacks as the men thus chosen have felt that they were 
advocates rather than arbitrators and have sometimes contended for 
the rights of their particular clients instead of acting only as im- 
partial judges in the case. 

Our friends in the dried fruit business have had to contend with 
the same evils and abuses that exist in ours and in some cases, even 
worse, as the shipments were to much more distant points and the 
market was subject, at certain seasons, to far greater fluctuation, 
when a few days delay meant great loss and sacrifice in price. In order 
to overcome these evils there was formed some years ago in New 
York a dried fruit association with a regularly appointed Arbitration 
Board to settle disputes between members. The efforts of this asso- 
ciation have been attended with signal success and the decisions of 
the Board of Arbitration have-given universal satisfaction. More- 
over, the association has had a wonderful effect upon the whole 
dried fruit business in New York and elsewhere throughout the 
country and through it, there has been established a uniform dried 
fruit contract which has practically revolutionized the whole industry. 


About two years ago, the Dried Fruit Association of New York 
amended its by-laws to include the Canned Goods business and ap- 
pointed an Arbitration Board on Canned Goods. This Board was com- 
posed of six of the leading jobbers and brokers in New York. When a 
dispute arises between members of the Association and an arbitration 
is requested, the President of the Association appoints three members 
of this Arbitration Board to take up the case and settle it on its 
merits. The disputes are required to sign a paper before the arbitra- 
tion takes place, aggreeing to abide by the decision of the arbitra- 
tors, which shall be as binding upon them as would a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York. The work of this New 
York Board has been most successful and its decisions most satisfac- 
tory. 

The question then arose, why not extend this plan to the other 
leading canned goods markets of the country? This led to the Atlantic 
City Conference between representatives of the three National Asso- 
ciations. 

This conference, after passing a resolution that “A Uniform Ar- 
bitration Clause” be inserted in all canned goods contracts, and 
adopting the form of clause to be used, also passed the following 
resolution: 

“That it is the sense of this meeting that Arbitration Boards of 
not less than six members be appointed by the Executive Committee 
of each of these associations in the following cities: New York, Boston, 
Pittsburg, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Qmaha, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle and New Orleans, to one of which Arbitration Boards, 
disputes between members shall be referred. 

The official report of this conference was unanimously adopted 
by the National Canners’ Association and the National Dried Fruit and 
Canned Goods Brokers’ Association in Convention assembled at At- 
lantic City, February, 1910. After careful consideration, the Executive 
Committee of the National Canners’ Association agreed that, since 
the New York Arbitration Board had been such an undoubted success, 
the Arbitration Boards in the various cities should in like manner be 
composed of jobbers and brokers appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of their respective associations and when so named, to be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee of the National Canners’ Association 
for their endorsement. 

The matter was then presented to the Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation and unanimously adopted by their Convention at Louisville, 
Ky., May, 1910, and a committee appointed to co-operate with the 
committees of the other National Associations in working out the de- 
tails of the plan and putting the same into operation. After several 
meetings of the committee and a volume of correspondence, a plan was 
outlined and the jobbers and brokers on the Arbitration Boards in 
the various cities were appointed and the whole matter was formally 
presented to the Executive Committee of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation and by it unanimously endorsed at its meeting in Cleveland, 
O., December, 1910. 

This plan and the Arbitration Boards appointed for the various 
cities have also been endorsed py the committees of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the National Dried Fruit and 
Canned Goods Brokers’ Association, and only awaits the acceptance 
of the gentlemen appointed on the boards for final consummation. 
These acceptances are rapidly being received. 

I quote from the official report endorsed by the committees of the 
three National Associations, as follows: 


ARBITRATION CLAUSE: 


All disputes arising under this contract to be arbitrated in the 
usual manner, unless there is a regular Arbitration Board appointed 


by the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the National 
Dried Fruit and Canned Goods Brokers’ Association and endorsed 
by the National Canners’ Association, for the district in which the 
dispute arises, and then by three members of such Arbitration Board. 
The dicision of the Arbitrators to be final and binding. Each Arbi- 
trator to be paid five ($5.00) dollars and necessary expenses. Cost of 
the arbitration to be paid by the loser. 


AN AGREEMENT. 


We, the undersigned hereby covenant and agree to submit to, and 
do voluntarily submit to the Arbitration Committee appointed by the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Asgociation, the National Dried Fruit and 
Canned Goods Brokers’ Association and endorsed by the National 
Canners’ Association in the city of for its considera- 
tion and adjudication, a controversy now existing between us in 
regard to 


and we hereby covenant and agree to and with each other to abide 
by such decision as the said committee may render in the premises, 
and hereby authorize and empower the said committee to determine 
whatever allowance in their opinion should be awarded. (It is under- 
stood that the preceding allowance clause is optional with the par- 
ties interested. This option, however, must be exercised before the 
arbitration takes place) and we further agree that the findings of 
this committee shall be as binding upon us, our heirs, administrators, 
executors, successors or assigns as would be a decision of the Court 
of Last Resort of the State of. 


WITNESS: 


: This agreement to be signed by each disputant before a public 
officer. 


DETAILED MANAGEMENT REGARDING AN ARBITRATION. 


When a dispute arises for arbitration the parties thereto shall 
advise the Chairman of the Arbitration Board for the District in which 
the dispute takes place. The Chairman of the arbitration Board shall 
then appoint a Committee of three (3) members of said Board, of 
which he may be one, to take up the case and decide it under the 
adopted AGREEMENT. The said Committee shall embody their 
decision in a written paper which shall be signed by each Arbitrator. 


The Chairman shall then announce the decision of the Com- 
mittee and shall collect the five dollars ($5.00) and necessary expenses 
for each Arbitrator from the loser, or his representative, and pay over 
to each Arbitrator his share of same.” 

This is the result of our year’s work on Arbitration. 

We trust there will be few occasions for the use of the machin- 
ery we have installed. We believe the Arbitration Clause will add 
stability to all contracts and the greatest good accomplished will be the 
moral effect. 

We trust that the mere insistence upon the rights under the Arbi- 
tration Clause will bring the desired results. 

Should it be necessary to put the machinery into operation, we 
believe we have presented you with a simple and feasible plan copied 
largely from one which has been a proven success—the Canned Goods 
Arbitration Board of New York City. 

This has been accomplished by the harmonious co-operation of the 
Committees representing the three National associations. 

But why stop here, when so much yet remains to be accomplished? 

Why should not these three associations by like co-operation pass 
on to the establishment of such standards as would be approved under 
the Pure Food Law? 


Why should they not in like manner agree upon wise and helpful 
legislation and have it enacted? 

Why should they not devise a scheme for raising a publicity fund 
that would properly represent the tremendous capital invested in the 
business instead of having a mere bagatelle with which to defray the 
expense of this most laudable undertaking? 

Why should they not do these things and others and thus help to 
eradicate the many evils and abuses existing in the business. 

In pushing forward this cause of Arbitration, the Brokers have 
felt they were but playing their natural part—that of arbitrator be- 
tween buyer and seller. 

We trust we have proven out sincerity and have won your con- 
fidence and may the day soon dawn when by our combined efforts we 
may place the industry upon the highest plane of business prosperity 
and success, where it so richly deserves to rest. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sears: Gentlemen, the next matter on the program is the 
report of committees. This will be an Executive Session, and it will 
be necessary to ask the gentlemen who are not members—all those 
present who are not members of the National Canners’ Association to 
withdraw. We do this with every courtesy, and, you understand, 
there are no exceptions to be taken. 

Before this is done, however, I just want to divert a moment. 
There are some delegates here representing citics who are seeking 
next year’s convention of the National Associations, and I am 
going to invite the spokesman from each delegation to address us on 
the subject, and I am going to give them plenty of time—a about a 
minute apiece—(laughter) to present their case. Gentlemen, will 
you please come forward on the platform. Don’t any of you be bashful. 
We want all of you. 

(Judge Lynnof Rochester then moved toward the platform and 
took his seat amid applause. He was the only one responding to the 
invitation.) 

Mr. Sears: We have here a gentleman representing the City of 
Rochester, who desires the National Canners’ Association to meet with 
them next year. When I said I would give each delegate a minute 
apiece I though there would be about ten delegates here. Therefore, 
Judge Lynn will have at least ten minutes. (Laughter and Applause.) 
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AN INVITATION TO ROCHESTER. 
Extended by Judge Lynn. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

| came here to speak for Rochester, which is, I assure you, a pleas- 
ant vocation for a Rochester citizen at any time. I am commissioned 
to represent here today the Chamber of Commerce of our city and the 
city government of our city, and, I may say, I talk for all the inhabi- 
tants of our hospitable citizenship, when I extend to you the invita- 
tion to hold your next convention in our fair city. 

1 came here solely for this purpose. I have not before this been 
actively interested in the canning industry. I am glad I came. I have 
listened to the papers and speeches at all of your meetings, very much 
to my advantage, | have received much valuable information, and I 
am so glad that | am here that wherever you decide to hold your con- 
vention next year | am going to be with you. (Applause.) 

| was pleased to learn so much from these papers of a more or 
less technical character of what the canning industry really is and 
what it seeks to do, and I have been surprised to learn that I, and 
perhaps in common with most of the people of the country, had formed 
conclusions about the canning business upon facts that mostly were 
not true. (Applause.) 

I am glad to find that your industry is not a manufacturing enter- 
prise; that is, it is not solely a commercial matter with you, but you 
have actually reduced it to a science and are proceeding upon lines, 
which are actually for our benefit as well as vours, of seeking to perfect 
your goods in quality and purity. I have always eaten canned goods 
myself, but up to now I have eaten them simply because I was hungry. 
3ut from this time on I am going to eat canned goods as a duty to 
myself in order to promote my health and moral condition. (Laugh- 
ter and Applause.) 

Now, we want you to come to Rochester because we want to have 
you there. We want you therefore for our benefit, because it is the 
pleasure of our intelligent citizenship to have the advantage of asso- 
ciation with men if your degree of intelligence and development. We 
will profit by it and I can assure you that you will not find it entirely 
to your disadvantage. 

We believe, like you canners, in publicity, and that is the reason we 
go out and tell these things about our city that we tell you. Of course, 
you will first want to know whether we can take care of you. I will 
hurry to that point. Now, we have in the past not been able to take 
care of as large a convention as your allied industries make. because 
of a want of srfficient space for sufficient purposes. We had a large 
hall, a large enough hall for all ordinary conventions, but we did 
not have sufficient space properly arranged for your mechanical ex- 
hibit, but I can assure you now that we have. We have a place there 
second to none in any city in the United States. We are now per- 
fecting an exposition plant to be devoted solely to the purposes of 
conventions and expositions of industries, trades, fraternities, etc. 
We are now able to offer you a convention hall, or a hall for the exhi- 
bition of your machinery and your products which contains 86,000 
square feet upon one floor, under one roof and without partitions... 
To give you an idea how large that is, I estimate that the hall below 
in which your machinery is contained is less than 25,000 square fect. 
We can give you more than three times that space, as open as that, 
on one floor, and that the ground fioor. In addition to that we have 
the other appointments that you may need. We have an assembly 
hall about the size of this, and, as arranged at present, will seat 1,200 
people, which can be increased in case of necessity to probably 1,500. 
We have a restaurant that is large enough and will be sufficiently 
well supplied to take care of you during the arduous labor of exhibit- 
ing your wares in the adjoining hall. : 

There are other appointments. All are being arranged with a view 
to do just exactly what you need to have done to provide you with a 
place second to none in the country for the exhibition of your products 
the display of your machinery, the meeting of your fellows for the 
purposes of discussions and lectures, and the slight wants of the inner 
man not entirely neglected, upon the grounds. 

Now, that is one of the features. Another one is, How you are 
going to be housed and fed—what our hotel accommodations may be— 
and I can assure you likewise we are fortunate, having in the recent 
years built three new hotels, and we are prepared today. We can 
take care of you today. I will hurry this along and summarize what 
I have to say. But if you happened in our city today in the regular 
order of business, why we could take care of 3,000 guests without in- 
convenience to our hotels. We have probably more than forty hotels 
of all sizes in our city. I have with me the statement from six, which 
we call the leading hotels, because they are the larger ones—six of 
them—those six have over 1400 rooms, and I have their statement in 
writing given to our Chamber of Commerce for the satisfaction of your 
committees and your bodies that the rates in our city during the 
convention you will hold there will not be increased from the regular 
rates. (Applause.) 

I came here representing our great commercial body of our 


city to guarantee you that. When I told your chairman that, the 
other day, he asked me who would guarantee me; and I told him 


that I had thoughtlessly came away without that safeguard because 
in the city where I am so well known it is not necessary to have any. 

Now, we have in addition to what I have mentioned restaurants 
with these hotels. Of the six larger hotels five are on the European 
plan and one is on the American-plan. Those six hotels are able to 
take care—for any meal at one sitting—of three or four thousand 
people; and surrounding these hotels and right in the immediate neigh- 
borhood are restaurants that will take care of as many more and res- 


taurants of first-class order. So much for those features. 
Now, we desire that you should know these things because those 


are the material things your committee wants to ascertain before they 
decide to take up quarters in any city. We want you to know them 
because we want you to come there. We have these advantages. We 
have these advantages for our own use, but we are unselfish people, 
wanting to have the whole world enjoy the beauty and _ hospitality 
of this great city of ours. And it is a great city. 

We have got additional reasons for your body meeting there. We 
are a manufacturing city, probably having more special manufacturers 
at present within its walls than any other city in the Union. In sev- 
eral branches of manufacture we have the largest factories of the kind 
in the world, one or more of them exhibiting down here in your 
hall. We have in addition to that an intelligent and discriminating 
population of 225,000, who will all know you are there. They will 
all be interested in your craft’and in your proposition. Before you 
leave there they will know more about the canning business than they 
have ever known before, and our newspapers will not give but a 
cursory notice of a convention of such great importance, but we will 
devote pages to tell our people that the canners are there and what the 
canners are doing. (Applause.) And on your publicity program, | 
know of no place where you could start this publicity with the impetus 
it would get in gur city, because our population is intelligent enough 
to see your proposition, to appreciate its advantages, and nearly the 
entire population are orators; at least, they are talkers, including 
the women. (Laughter.) 

Now, we have many other advantages. I could go on enumerat- 
ing them, but your time is limited. We have 130 churches in the 
town. (Laughter.) You may not be so much interested in those, 
but we have eight or nine theatres as well. 

Well, I am told that our water supply is very good. (Laughter.) 
I have a man here with me who uses it regularly, and he is prepared 
to guarantee it. (Laughter.) We have many virtues in our popula- 
tion, a few small vices. We boast about our virtues, but I tell you 
candidly we have more fun out of our few vices than any other peo- 
ple you ever met. (Laughter.) 

Our doors all open inward but to you they will be taken off their 
hinges. Every place will be open to you, and our city is so well 
governed that there is not a place where you may not freely enter 
without any danger to person, property or reputation. 

I hope you will bring your wives with you, because we know how 
to appreciate the ladies, and when you come to our city with the 
ladies you will find that while you are busy chasing after the order 
that may bring bread to the family, the ladies of your party will be 
entertained by the ladies of our city in such a way that they will be 
boomers for Rochester wherever they go. 

I think you had better bring the ladies with you, because from 
what I have seen of you and your natural attractions, and knowing 
our girls as I do, some of your better have your wives with you or 
you might forget to return; and if in that good judgment which I can 
see you possess you should decide, many of you, or all of you, to 
settle down and make your home among us, | can assure you that our 
pleasure would be only exceeded by your advantage. (Laughter.) 

You have already been entertained by many of the cities of 
considerable size throughout the United States, and, no doubt, have 
received that hospitality which was fitting. We do not know whether 
we can do it better, but we assure you we are going to try to do it bet- 
ter. We are going to make it so that you will want to come again. 
And what evidence have we that we can do that—that we can take care 
of conventions? Two years ago we entertained the Democratic State 
Convention in our city, and even though they were politicians we 
treated them well. (Laughter.) We treated them so well that they 
insisted upon playing a return engagement with us last fall, and 
went away well pleased with the way in which their convention was 
handled. 

However, while you have been entertained elséwhere, I can assure 
you, Gentlemen, that the spirit that I express is the spirit of our en- 
tire population to make you satisfied after you visit us that in no city 
that you have visited or ever will visit were you met with such a gen- 
eral purpose to treat you well and to treat you often. (Laughter and 
Applause. ) 

Gentlemen, I welcome you to Rochester for your next convention. 
(Prolonged Applause.) 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. Sears: Now, Gentlemen, all members of the National Can- 
ners’ Association please keep your seats and come forward. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

The first thing on the program will be the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions. We will now hear from Mr. Hugh Orem, the Chairman.. 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

The Committee to whom was referred the recommendations sug- 
gested in the annual address of President L. A. Sears find much reason 
to congratulate the membership on the untiring devotion to the inter- 
ests of the Association exhibited by him on every occasion during the 
interim of our annual conventions. His duties as the executive head 
of this flourishing Association have been arduous and manifold. That 
he has discharged them with equal consideration for all is manifest 
to every one wearing the badge of this Association as well as to every 
other one allied with it. 

The subjects which have been referred to this committee for con- 
sideration, recommended to this Convention in the President's address, 
have received most careful attention at our hands. The Reciprocity 
Treaty between the United States and Canada now pending in Con- 
gress enlists the interest of every citizen of the United States. There 
is likely no branch of trade or of manufacture upon whom the con- 
firmation of this treaty will confirm more lasting or far-reaching 
benefit than to the manufacturer of canned food. The free interchange 
of the products of the canneries of both countries, we believe, will be 
welcomed as heartily by our neighbors across the borders as by our- 
selves. 
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As this Association increases in power and importance, it be- 
comes more and more apparent that its officers shall keep step with 
the pace its membership prescribes. We must be continually on the 
alert to extend its sphere of usefulness, very watchful that it takes 
no backward step. That a board of directors consisting of twenty- 
five or more members elected by the membership of this Association 
wiu be more representative of its work and activities must be appar- 
ent to all. In the past four years the canner has recognized that his 
own judgment is inadequate to so regulate his business and to keep at 
all times abreast of the many food laws enacted by various states and 
to comply with the many regulations of the federal law which eminate 
from Washington. To establish a bureau of original investigation 
and research, applying particularly to canned food, giving the mem- 
bership the benefit of bacteriological investigation and information 
imparting the knowledge of how best to perfect the work in which 
the canner is engaged; to point out the defect in his own output or 
in the can which contains it, and to issue such general or specific 
information of the results of these analyses will be of the greatest 
value to every member of this Association. 

In support of the aforegoing remarks the following resolutions 
are offered: 


CANADIAN RECIPROCITY. 

Resolved, That the pending Reciprocity Treaty between the United 
States and Canada is most heartily endorsed by this Convention and 
that the officers of the National Canners’ Association shall be instructed 
to advocate the absolutely free interchange of canned food between 
these two countries. 


ADDITIONAL DIRECTORS. 


Resolved, that the by-laws of this Association shall be so amended 
requiring the election of twenty-five or more directors, said directors 
to manage the affairs of the Association, always with the approval of 
the membership. From this board of directors the President is re- 
quired to select no less than seven members, including himself, to be 
known as the Executive Committee. 


CHAIR OF ORIGINAL INVESTIGATION AND RESEARCH. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee shall be empowered to 
establish or endow a Chair of original investigation and research in. the 
Johns Hopkins University or some other institution of like character, 
standing and reputation, that the President and the Executive Com- 
mittee, as soon as they have completed these arrangements, shall issue 
a bulletin to the membership advising them of the manner of pro- 
cedure to obtain the benefit of such analyses as they are made as well 
as all scientific information which may issue therefrom. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sears: You have heard the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Hoffecker: I move the adoption of the report. 

The motion was duly seconded; remarks were, called for and there 
were none; and the motion was duly carried. 

Mr. Sears: The Chair feels it incumbent to make a brief state- 
ment regarding matters that have been under consideration between 
our Association and the Wholesale Grocers’ Association relating to 
the Senate bill now pending in Washington. As reported to you in 
my address of Tuesday, the Executive Committee had practically en- 
dorsed this Senate bill and had asked for its passage. Under the cir- 
cumstances we thought there would be no advantage in further dis- 
cussion of the subject, and we, therefore, have not presented the 
resolution thereon. If this, of course, is not agreeable to the body, any 
motion on the subject would be entertained. The motion that the 
Chair would entertain would be not to stand by the action of the 
Executive Committee. Gentlemen, what is your pleasure? 

Ex-Governor Fernald, of Maine: Mr. Chairman, I really don’t 
know, sir, whether I am a member of this Association or not. I have 
been so much interested in other matters for the past two years that 
I have really forgotten it. 

Mr. Sears: Is Mr. Fernald a member, Mr. Secretary? 

The Secretary: He is not (consulting the Roll). 

Ex-Governor Fernald: I should have been very glad to address 
the Association, Mr. President, for a few moments, but in as much as 
I am not a member I do not know that I would ask for the privilege. 

Mr. Sears: I regret very much, Mr. Fernald, that you are not a 
member. 

Question! 

The Chair put the question and it was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Sears: The next committee to report is the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Mr. Bailey is Chairman of that committee. . 

Mr. Bailey: Your Committee on Ways and Means begs to offer 
the following report. The Treasurer has shown that the general 
funds of the Association, which are largely made up of dues, are 
practically exhausted, and, as a large increase in the general work of 
the Association during the present year is necessary in order to keep 
the industry in pace with the times, your committee recommends 
that the dues of members of the Association be raised on the following 
basis: 

Those whose annual output is from one thousand to ten thousand 
cases, $5.00, and fifty cents per thousand for each additional thousand 
cases, and recommends that the Executive Committee amend the by- 
laws at once so that the dues as suggested above may apply on mem- 
berships for the year, 1911. (Applause.) 

Mr. Bailey: Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of that report. 
The motion was duly seconded. 

Mr. Sears: Now, this is something that affects you fellows who 
are going to pay the money, and it will be a good time now to express 
your sentiments, because while your Executive Committee and your 
Committee on Ways and Means have felt as though this step is a 
positive necessity in order to make our financial standing proper, we 
know we cannot force the burden on unwilling shoulders. We believe 
‘it to be worth the money for every member here and with 100 per 
cent. interest, and we hope if this motion is, carried it will be carried 


unanimously, and that the people voting for it will understand the 
force and effect of the resolution when it is passed. Pardon the Chair 
for making those remarks. 

Mr. McCall, of Illinois: Before the motion is put, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to say a few remarks in support of that. 

Mr. Sears: Mr. McCall, of Illinois. . 

Mr. McCall: I do not think there is any member of the Associa- 
tion who has been following the untiring efforts of the officers who 
will believe for a moment that we do not need more funds with which 
to conduct this important work. I do not believe that there is an as- 
sociation of manufacturers or business men in the United States today 
who have more vital and perplexing problems confronting them than 
the National Canners’ Association. There are a great many problems 
which are brought up to the Association which frequently do not get 
beyond the Executive Commitiee or Directors, which are handled there. 
There are some who have no idea of the number of matters which are 
coming up from day to day. There is the necessity of travelling of 
the Executive Committee or the officers from one end of the country 
to the other. Mention was made, and a resolution was adopted awhile 
ago recommending that a Chair be established or created in the 
Johns Hopkins or some other University for the purpose of research— 
chemical research—for the purpose of furnishing valuable information 
for the canned goods industry. We have now down in Washington 
perhaps one of the best chemical departments in the world, but at 
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times they inform us that such and such is a fact in reference to 
canned goods. They say your canned goods is this and your canned 
goods is that, and say, Now, Gentlemen, you musn’t put out any goods 
of that character. We ask them what we shall do. They reply, We 
can’t tell you what you should do; that’s up to you. It is the same 
as though you would go to a physician and say, Doc, I am sick. The 
doctor says, Yes, quite sick; you have that same trouble—auto-intoxi- 
cation. You ask, What are you going to do about it, Doc? And he 
tells you, That’s not up to me; that’s up to you. 

We need this Chair of Research more than some of you suspect, 
and we must have more funds than some of you suspect. If this reso- 
lution is carried, it does not increase the burden on the small packer; 
the burden rests on the larger packer, and he is willing in most cases to 
shoulder this responsibility. Therefore, I am heartily in favor of 
the passage of this motion. 

The question was then put to vote and duly declared unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. Sears: Gentlemen, the next thing on the program is the 
report of the Committee on nominations. Mr. Gene Dickinson, of 
Illinois is Chairman. 


REMARKS OF MR. DICKINSON: 


Gentlemen of the Convention: 
Your Committee on Nominations begs to submit the following: 
For President, W. R. Roach, of Michigan. 
For Vice President, Mr. S. F. Haserot, of Ohio. 
For Secretary and Treasurer, Frank E. Gorrell, of Belair, Mary- 
land. 
For members of the Board of Directors: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Hugh S. Oren—Representing Baltimore Canned Goods Ex- 
change. 

W. O. Hoffecker, E. V. Stockham and Charles S. Stevens— 
Representing Tri-State Packers’ Association. 

E. S. Thorne and H. C. Hemingway—New York State Packers’ 
Association. 

Lucien Moomaw—Virginia Canners’ Association. 

J. C. Warvel—Ohio Canners’ Association. 

Frank Gerber—Michigan Canners’ Association. 

F. F. Wiley—Indiana Canners’ Association. 

Ira S. Whitmer—Illinois Canners’ Association. 

Gene Dickinson—wWestern Canners’ Association. 
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M. F. Jones and E. W. Virden—Iowa Canners’ Association. 

William C. Leitsch—wWisconsin Canners’ Association. 

S. G. Chamberlain—Missouri Valley Canners’ Association. 

F. W. Douthitt—Minnesota Canners’ Association. 

C. H. Bentley—California Canners’ League. 

J. Ed. Guenther—Southern Canners’ Association. 

Frank L. Deming—Representing salmon canning industry. 

George G. Bailey—New York. 

Cc. S. Crary—Illinois. 

L. A. Sears—Ohio. 

Bert M. Fernald—Maine. 

C. T. Lee—Chicago. 

J. G. M. Barnes—Utah. 

J. F. Rourke—Nebraska. 

Mr. Orem: Mr. Chairman, I would like to have just a moment, if 
you please. I want to say that your Convention for the past five years 
has heaped honors upon me of which, no doubt, I have been unworthy 
many a time, and while it is always delightful for one to have the 
cioak of honor thrust upon him, with that honor comes more labor, 
more untiring zeal, until one feels as though he would like to be left 
out. 


H. 8. OREM, 
Member Board of Directors 


Mr. Sears: (interrupted). Ah! Sit down, Mr. Orem. 

Mr. McCall: I move that the nominations be closed. 

Mr. Orem: (continuing, without stopping for the interruptions) : 
And I want to eventually say that I thank you for the nomination or 
for the mention of my name, but I wish respectfully to decline and 
ask this Convention to relieve me of it—at least, for awhile. Now, 
I have said the point exactly in less time than I expected. 

Mr. McCall: I move that the nominations be closed. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

Mr. Orem: With the exception of the gentleman who arose upon 
the floor—(interrupted )— 

Mr. Sears: Gentlemen, you have heard the names read by the 
Chairman of the Nominating Committee.— 

Mr. Orem: (continuing)—and who asked you not to include 
his name. 

Mr. Sears: Mr. Hugh Orem, will you sit down? 

Mr. Orem: At your request, I will; I always obey orders. 

Mr. Hoffecker: Does the by-laws require the election to be by 
ballot? If so, I move that the Secretary be instructed to cast the bal- 
lot of the Association for the names just mentioned as the officers 
and directors for the ensuing year. 

The motion was duly seconded. 

Mr. Sears: It is moved and seconded that the rule be suspended 
and that the Secreary be instructed to cast the ballot. 

Secretary Gorrell: My name is mentioned in that list; that will 
make a difference, won’t it? 

Mr. Sears: Oh, modesty! 

A member then suggested that the Chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, Mr. Orem, be instructed to cast the ballot.. 

Mr. Orem: I will do it, with the exception of the name of the 
one who is now speaking. The Secretary is quite right in his modesty. 
I ought to cast the ballot. I would like to do it. 

From several at once: No. 

Mr. Sears: It is moved, seconded and carried that the Secre- 
tary cast the ballot, and the Secretary has cast the ballot, as instructed 
by the motion. 

From a Voice in the Rear: Including Mr .Orem? 

Mr. Sears: Including everybody on the list. There will be no 
side stepping. 

Now, Gentlemen, what is your further pleasure? 

This concludes the program for this afternoon. Shall we open the 
question box? 

Mr. Roach: Wait until tomorrow. 

Mr. Sears: Is there any further business to come before the 


Convention? If not, the Chair will declare the Convention adjourned 
until tomorrow morning at ten o’clock. 


FRIDAY MORNING—FIELD DAY. 


Mr. Sears: The reason I am appearing before you this morn- 
ing—possibly for the last time in this capacity, I mean—I am ap- 
pearing before you this morning for the purpose of introducing the 
gentleman who has been elected as your President for the ensuing 
year. I feel complimented and I am sure you gentlemen present 
feel complimented that we have secured a man of his caliber and 
high standing to take the burdens of this office and undertake to 
conduct the affairs of this Association for the coming year. I know 
from experience that it is no small matter; I know from experience 
that it will make a heavy draft upon his time and his pocketbook, 
if you please; and I know that regardless of the sacrifices he will 
be obliged to make in his own business, you can depend upon it 
that he will look after the interests of this Association as carefully 
and honestly as though it was his own business. You all know Mr. 
Roach. You know his high character, and the high standing that 
he has maintained; and I know you will appreciate the value of his 
services. I now introduce to you Mr. W. R. Roach, your next 
President. (Applause.) 

Mr. Roach: Gentlemen of the Convention: I think that the 
National Canners’ Association, in fact, I know they have made a 
very grave mistake in selecting me as the head of this organization. 
However, be that as it may, I will promise you the best there is in 
me. No one can do more than that. I will have to ask that I have 
the moral and financial support of every gentleman in the canned 
goods business. 

Our Secretary, Mr. Gorrell, will keep you gentlemen advised 
from time to time of our requirements, our needs, and especially 
our needs of your support. You no doubt noticed during the pro- 
ceedings of this Convention—not this session, but at another ses- 
sion of this Convention—that we amended our by-laws and we 
now have twenty-five directors who are representative canners of 
the country, who will be called on from time to time to meet with 
the Executive Board, and we hope that you will all give us your 
attention and advice, as we will need it. The policy and the work 
laid out for the coming year will be devoted to publicity to a very 
large extent. That, to my mind, is what this institution needs, and 
when I say institution, I mean the canners of food products of this 
country more, perhaps, than any one thing. We will also give, as 
you have been advised, a great deal of attention to research work. 
We propose to establish a Chair of Research Work in one of the 
most prominent universities of this country, whose advice and de- 
cisions cannot be doubted, or, I will say, criticized, by the best of 
authorities, in which there will be no commercialism. We do this, 
Gentlemen, for the reason that if the National Canners’ Association 
was to establish a Buerau of Research or Chemistry of its own, it 
would be simply a matter of commercialism. This we must get away 
from. 

Our coming year’s work will be devoted to the business of this 
industry in which we are all so largely engaged. You no doubt will 
have dues to pay. You will have your dues of the National Canners’ 
Association, you will have your dues to the Publicity Bureau. Those 
should be paid promptly, for the money that this Association will 
receive will all go to support your interests. 

I have not looked the program over this morning, but I know there 
are several gentlemen who have papers to read which will be very 
¢nteresting, educational and instructive, and I will conclude my 
remarks by introducing—(interrupted )— 

Mr. Warvel: Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt you just a mo- 
ment, I rise for a purpose of making a motion; but before I make my 
motion, if I am permitted, I would like to make a little explanation, 
an explanation that I think is due my good wife. I have been in- 
vited to speak here today and my good wife had missed very many 
card parties and social functions and gossiping things to prepare a 
very interesting paper, but, to my surprise, yesterday while sitting 
in this hall I heard the gentleman from Missouri, I believe— 

Mr. Sears: Mr. Chamberlain. 


Mr. Warvel: —-Mr. Chamberlain—present to you largely my 
address. It was quite a relief to me, but the thought was running 
through my mind all the time. How am I going to square myself 
with my wife when I get home? 

In passing hurriedly over the paper I found one little corner left 
that I thought possibly I would be able to make good with, when our 
President arose and cleaned up the entire subject. So far as I am 
concerned, my paper will go on record, but I don’t know how I am 
going to square myself with my wife when she learns that it came from 
Brother Chambelain and Brother Sears. She will probably wonder 
where I was. 

But the motion that I desire to make, Gentlemen, is this. I think 
that I am the only orator in this country who can talk to empty 
benches. I don’t believe the rest of you are constituted that way, and 
as many of the people have left and as there are lots more who 
want to leave, I would move you, Mr. Chairman, that the gentlemen 
who have papers prepared for this day’s session turn them over to 
the Trade Journals and allow them to be published without deliv- 
ering them. 

The motion was duly seconded. 

Mr. Roach: Are there any remarks, Gentlemen? 

Mr. Douthitt: Mr. President, I have a few remarks; but I can 
figure my talk down to two or three minutes, and, if the Conven- 
tion is willing, I did have two points that I wanted to bring out. 

It’s just this, Gentlemen, the way I feel about it, and I want to 
talk to you now just as man to man—that is all. This National 
Association, it seems to me, is our only salvation as canners. Now, 
I heard such expressions as this by some prominent packers in the 
floor below, Oh, this publicity business don’t amount to ten cents. I 
beg to differ with any man who makes that proposition to me. It is 
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absolutely the only salvation whereby we canners can hold together 
and maintain anything. Now, I feel that these officers of this Na- 
tional Association have devoted lots of their time—their own time— 
for our good. Now, there are just two things to do, to get the money 
and to let them use it; and as far as I or my firm is concerned, it 
doesn’t make any difference how much money they want, if they will 
just get them all or the majority of the good ones, we will do our 
share. 

Our retiring President says that a man can absorb publicity. He 
can also absorb advertising. I was on a train sometime ago and 
there was an advertising man in the smoking portion of the train, 
and he was talking, and the subject came up about advertising. A man 
said, I don’t believe in advertising. I didn’t know at that time that 
this man was one of the managers of one of the largest advertising 
bureaus in the United States, but he led him into this sort of a con- 
versation: 

What kind of a razor do you use? 

He named the one that is the most advertised. 

What kind of a tooth brush do you use? 

The same thing—the one most advertised. 

What kind of a shaving brush? 

The same thing—the one most advertised. 

Then he said, You might read an advertisement—you might 
think you don’t, but you do read it unconsciously. We all read adver- 
tisements unconsciously. We see them every place. Now there is 
just this thing to do; that is to advertise. And you have got to have 
money to advertise with. I propose this—to create three trade-marks, 
one for extra standard and one for standard—that this Association 
could control and own; and charge a cent a thousand or five cents a 
thousand or any amount of money a thousand you want to charge, 
it being under very strict inspection as to who shall be entitled to use 
it. That is what I call force. Force these people to pay their money 
into this National Association. I can’t see how you can duck that 
proposition. You must have some way of making these people pay 
in their money. You could take that trade-mark after it became 
established, and you could beat the business life out of the packer 
who packs old peas and old corn. There are the two points that I 
wanted to bring out. (Applause.) 

Mr. Roach: Any further remarks, Gentlemen? 

Mr. Roach, of Iowa: I am in hearty sympathy with the move- 
ment that has been carried on by the National Association in the 
way of publicity, and I think that the effects are very marked this 
year. In face of a ten million pack of corn in which we were person- 
ally interested we don’t find anything on the market. I believe that 
the publicity that has been carried on by the National Association 
has already increased our market fifty per cent. I believe we are going 
to have a pack of fifteen million cases next year. I am not afraid of 
it. And I think it is all due to this work. (Applause.) 

Mr. Roach: Last spring sometime—lI don’t just remember the date 
—we had a meeting in Des Moines, Iowa, and which Mr. Sears, Mr. 
Gorrell and myself and one or two members of the Canners’ Supply 


Association attended. I want to say now that I never saw a more 
representative set of business men anywhere in my life. I never saw 
a more enthusiastic set of people who knew what they wanted to do 
than our friends, the canners of Iowa. Every man came forward 
right on the ines laid out by our good friend, Mr. Burden, of Iowa. 

Are there any further remarks, Gentlemen? 

Mr. McCall: I did not enter the hall with the intention of say- 
ing anything this morning, but I cannot refrain from making a few 
remarks on this publicity matter. I believe that if any packer will 
take out his pencil and sharpen it, get a piece of paper that he can 
figure out very easily and very exactly and very convincingly that 
instead of the advertising assignment being an expense it is in fact 
an economy, which can be demonstrated. There are packers who have 
in years past been compelled to carry their canned goods. I know I 
have been foolish enough at times to carry a lot waiting for improved 
trade conditions whereby they might be distributed. Now, let’s stop 
just a moment and figure the carrying charges on canned goods. You 
know that it costs us anywhere from 2 1-2 to 5 cents a dozen to carry 
canned goods any length of time. In carrying charges, for storage, 
insurance of risk and one thing and another we are willing to pay 
that frequently sometimes; but suppose we would pay one-half of that 
into this publicity proposition for creating better trade conditions so 
that we wouldn’t have to carry corn, peas or tomatoes, that there would 
always be a ready and willing market to take all that we could pack. 
I contend there is a point there that packers ought to give very serious 
thought. 

Mr. Roach: I thank Mr. McCall, and I thoroughly agree with 
what he has said. Are there any further remarks? 

Mr. Guenther: I have prepared a paper to be read here today, 
but I will confine my remarks to a very few words and present my 
paper to the Secretary. 

I agree with Mr. haserot that it is time that some of this publicity 
be done for the benefit of those who are paying the money for the 
publicity. We ought to have about three trade-mark lines. We ought 
to advertise them, and do it freely. Make the goods come up to the 
representations, and then the canners would have some established 
trade. Under present conditions of packing your trade is not estab- 
lished. You come, now, for instance, on the short crop year, and you 
get rid of your stuff without any trouble; then you get a long pack— 
a big one—and then you go around and beg somebody to take the 
stuff off your hands for less than the cost of production. That neces- 
sarily reduces the regularity in the quality, and it hurts the trade 
and hurts canned goods too. You can’t pack quality unless you can 
get paid for it. Under conditions heretofore the rank and file of the 
packers have not been paid fair prices for what was expected of them. 
The old or well established packers follow a line of advertising on 
their own account, and they have prospered, they have proven it is 
a good thing—publicity for yourself and for the trade is a good thing. 
You must make your goods prominent and attractive. 

I am here to say that I am heartily in favor of Mr. Haserot’s 
plan and will put up some money for it; and I think if you get enough 
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factories combined—enough capital invested in the factories—place 
your factories all over the country, market your stuff to the best ad- 
vantage from the different factories, and then put your money in 
advertising you will put the canned goods packing business on a foun- 
dation such as it ought to be on. I can recall, not so many years 
back, when our steel and your iron and a good many other industries 
were in as bad condition as our packing business, but they got them 
together. They put their money and their brains together; and what 
is the result—steel trust. I am not looking for a canned goods trust. 
I don’t think it would be possible to have one, but I do believe it is 
possible to bring order out of the present chaos of the canned goods 
business. 

Have your trade-marks and your standards of quality and live 
up to them, and let the people understand that they are going to get 
what they call for. I thank you. (Applause.) 

Mr. Warvel: I have just one thought that I would like to express 
for the benefit oi the State organizations. Possibly many of the State 
officers have thought the same thing. We in Ohio had a little experi- 
ence with it and we saw the value of it, and I want to call your 
particular attention to this one fact where the publicity campaign 
can be backed up oy your work at home. 

Now, all the larger cities and many of the smaller ones have 
superintendents in household economics who are in charge of the 
schools with teachers in every school under them. If you will just 
take the time when you go home to get into communication or in con- 
versation with these superintendents, I presume, possibly, you will 
find in many cases what we found at Dayton, Ohio, that the lady was 
not very friendly to canned goods. After days of persuasion and prac- 
tical demonstrations to her, we won her as a friend of canned goods— 
from being a friend of fresh foods and vegetables, in her demonstra- 
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tion work in the schools. And today, we have in her, at the head of 
these schools, with her corps of teachers, an educator of the growing 
generation to the use of canned goods; and I think if our State Con- 
vention at Dayton did nothing more than win the support of this 
Superintendent and teachers under her, we accomplished a great work 
for canned goods publicity; and, I believe, gentlemen, that many of 
you, if you will give a little attention in your homes to that one 
point, you can help to increase the sale of canned goods right in your 
own home community, besides having someone daily instructing the 
growing generation to the use of canned goods in place of fresh 
vegetables. (Applause.) 

Mr. Roach: Gentlemen of the Convention, I have in my hand the 
only story of the canning of fruits and vegetables that has ever been 
written. This story was prepared by Marion Harland, and to my 
mind there is no booklet that ever has been gotten up, no private book- 
let, that will do as much good to the individual canner as the story 
of canning. Our Secretary just advises me that he has sold a great 
many thousands of these booklets. For your information, I will say 
they are on sale by applying to Mr. Frank E. Gorrell, of Belair, Mary- 
land, at cost, with your personal advertisement on the back cover, 
and you gentlemen who have not read this little booklet over care- 
fully—it might be well for you and your interest to get it and read 
it over carefully. Some of the largest manufacturers of canned foods 
in this country have subscribed for these booklets, as well as some of 
the smallest; and I know that it is almost a daily occurrence with you, 
as it is with the firm that I represent, to have calls for something of 
this kind. It is a very valuable article. 

Are there any further remarks? 

Mr. Warvel’s motion was then voted upon and declared duly 
carried. 

Mr. Roach: If you gentlemen who have papers prepared which 
you were to read today, please bring them to the desk here. 

Adjourned sine die. 


THE MEETING OF THE 


Machinery and Supplies Association 
Friday Morning, February 10, 1911 
AUDITORIUM—MILWAUKEE 


Meeting of Machinery and Supplies Association, held at the Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis., Friday, February 10, 1911, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

President George W. Cobb in the chair. 

President Cobb: Gentlemen, please come to order. The first thing 
to come before this meeting is the reading of the minutes of our annual 
meeting which was held at the City of Portland, Maine, some time after 
the real thing in Atlantic City. You probably all understand that our 
Association is organized under the laws of the State of Maine, which 
makes it necessary for us to hold our annual meeting in that State. 
It is rather awkward, because we don’t actually hold any of our meet- 
ings there, and by the time the annual meeting is to be held it has to 
come late in the season. We will now listen to the reading of the 
minutes of the formal meeting that was held in Maine last March. 

Whereupon the Secretary read the notice for the meeting and 
minutes of the meeting held at No. 341 Fourth street, in the City of 
Portland, Maine, on the lst of March, 1910. 

Mr. Faber: I move that the minutes as read be adopted. 

Which motion was duly seconded and declared unanimously carried. 

President Cobb: We will now listen to the report of our Treasurer, 
Mr. Thomas A. Scott. 

Whereupon Mr. Scott read his annual report. 

Mr. Scott: If it is thought necessary to read the items I will do 
so, but I rather Judge the totals are what you care to hear. 

We have a balance on hand, or had a balance on hand on February 
14, 1910, of $2,160.45; we have received during 1910 an amount making 
up the total amount of $5,165.45, out of which we have expended up to 
date $588.40. Some of the expenses of the Board of Directors meetings 
not yet having been paid, showing total receipts of $5,165.45, expenses 
$588.40, leaving a balance in the treasury at the date of this statement 
of $4,577.05, consisting of certificate of deposit in the National Bank 


’ of Cadiz of $800 and cash in bank $3,777.05, and, as I stated, a total 


balance on hand of $4,577.05. 

President Cobb: Gentlemen, I think it would be well to accept 
that report, subject to the approval of some one whom you may wish 
to name to audit it. A motion is in order to that effect. 

Mr. Faber: I move that the report be accepted and referred to 
the Auditing Committee. 

President Cobb: I don’t know that we have an Auditing Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. T. A. Scott: There was one appointed last year. 

Mr. Faber: Then I move to refer it to that committee. 

Motion was duly seconded and declared unanimously carried. 

President Cobb: I wish to state that the amount that we now 
have on hand will be somewhat reduced when we pay what we owe 
to the National Canners’ Association. I don’t know just how much that 
will be, but in the neighborhood of nine hundred dollars and odd. The 
arrangement that we have with the National Canners’ Assoiiation this 
year was, as you no doubt all know, that instead of charging each and 
all of us the two dollar head tax we were to pay from our Association 
a lump sum, thus getting free admission for all, and I hope you agree 
with that arrangement. If not, now is the time to object. We have 
found that this new arrangement has worked out very well. I hope 
you will all be satisfied. 

I might tell you in a few words something that you all know, that 
our Association is in most exce:ient shape and the business during 
the last year has been carried on by holding several meetings, and if 
we haven’t done all we should have done we aimed to do it. The 
directors and the officers have worked in harmony and we have had 
the co-operation of all our members, and we can truthfully say that 
the Machinery and Supplies Association is in splendid shape. I will 
not elaborate on what we have done and have not done during the 
past year, but I am willing to leave it to you. If you are willing 
to accept that as the report of your president and directors I would be 
very glad to have you do so. 

Mr. Schafer: I move that we accept the report of the president 
and directors. 

Mr. Faber: I second the motion. 

Motion declared carried. 


President Cobb: I am very much surprised, but we feel much bet- 
ter. (Laughter.) I think before we go any further that it would be 
in order to name the Committee on Nominations to make recom- 
mendations for officers for the coming year. How will you have this 
committee named? 

Mr. Faber: I move you, Mr. President, that the chair appoint a 
committee on nomination of officers. Any specific number you would 
like to have? 
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President Cobb: I should think three would be ample. 

Mr. Faber: Make it a committee of three. 

Motion was duly seconded and declared unanimously carried. 

President Cobb: 1 will appoint Mr. Faber, Mr. Doyle and Mr. 
Kronau, and the committee has permission to retire at any time to 
perform the work assigned to them. 

Gentlemen, with these remarks we will return to routine business. 
We have a letter here which I will ask our Secretary to read. 

The Secretary then read the letter, as follows: 
“To the Officers and Members of the Canning Machinery and Supplies 

Association Generally: 


“I herewith tender my resignation as vice-president, being unable 
to give the time and attention which it requires. 

“Wishing the Association continued prosperity in the future that 
it has had in the past, I beg to remain 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“J. T. WHITEHURST.” 

President Cobb: Gentlemen, what is your pleasure? . 

Mr. W. H. Smith: I move to accept the resignation of Mr. White- 
nurst. 

Mr. R. P. Scott: I move that a vote of thanks be given to Mr. 
Whitehurst for the work he has done. 

President Cobb: Are you willing to add that to the original mo- 
tion, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith: Certainly. 

Mr. Kittredge: Mr. President, does the term of the vice-president 
expire with the election of new officers? It seems to me they ought 
to hold over that long. 

President Cobb: Have we any lawyers that can answer that query? 

Mr. Witherell: Mr. President, may I answer that question? 

President Cobb: Most certainly. 

Mr. Witherell: I think the term of office would not cease until 
the annual meeting in Maine. 

President Cobb: I think it would be in order to go ahead with 
this. I will put the motion as amended. 

Motion was put and declared carried. 

President Cobb: I might remark that we all very much regret to 
be obliged to accept the resignation, as Mr. Whitehurst has been very 
efficient in our work, but if any men in the Machinery and Supplies 
Association can afford to go to Europe they ought to have their resig- 
nations accepted. 

Gentlemen, I think this will be an opportunity to ascertain some- 
thing in regard to the holding or the not holding of a machinery exhibit 
next year. I don’t know that it should be placed on record, but it 
might be well for us to bring out a few views on that line. If anyone 
has any now, we will listen to them. 

Mr. T. A. Scott: Mr. President, there does not seem to be any- 
body that wants to speak on that subject. We are all familiar with 
the fact that two years ago we passed a resolution to hold a machinery 
exhibit every other year. During the last week I have found a great 
many of you that did not seem to be in favor of continuing that ar- 
rangement. Some of you thought that we ought to hold an exhibit 
every year. I, for one, would like to have a free expression on that 
subject. 

Mr. Witherell: Mr. President, to get the proposition before the 
house I will make a motion that we hold an annual meeting, or, rather, 
hold an exhibition annually from this time forward. I only make that 
motion to get it before the house so that we can properly talk about it. 
Otherwise we are out of order. 

Motion was duly seconded. 

Mr. C. A. Suydam: Mr. President, I think we have the right every 
year to hold an exhibition, but I think it would be much better to 
make a motion to hold it next year and never mind about the following 
years. 

President Cobb: It would seem to me unwise for us to say what 
we are going to do for some time in the future, because it has already 
been shown that we don’t know what we want to do one year hence. 
We would be very glad to hear from others on the same subject. 

Mr. Witherell: Just answering Mr. Suydam’s suggestion. I only 
wanted to make the motion so that it could be thoroughly discussed. 
I would like to hear from others and have them express themselves 
fully on the subject. There seems to be no need of debating the ques- 
tion, but let us get right down to*the meat in the cocoanut. Two 
years ago we passed a resolution that we hold exhibitions every other 
year. Now, that can be amended and changed. You can change it 
two years hence or one year hence if you want to do it. 

President Cobb: Mr. Ayars, we would very much like to hear 
from you on the subject. 

Mr. Ayars: Mr. President, I don’t know that I have a very strong 
inclination one way or the other. I feel that we ought to find out 
what the Canners prefer. If they prefer that we should have an exhi- 
bition each year I am in favor of it, but I think it would be well for 
us to get their ideas. Personally, I think it would be well to hold an 
exhibition next year, and the arrangements for succeeding years to be 
made then. 

President Cobb: I would very much like to have a free expression 
on this matter, and would rather have you say it here than after you 
get outside. 

Mr. Wescott: Mr. President, I would like to have an expression 
from the Canners to ascertain what they desire us to do. I would like 
to have an expression or an invitation from them. 

President Cobb: I think it would be well for us to ask their views, 
but I think we also should have some views of our own on the subject. 
Let us have some of our own views before we ask for others, especially 
since we are here and they are not. Now, let us get our own views 
here and then we will know how to act. Your officers want to know 
your ideas, otherwise they won’t know what they are doing. That 
will make it much easier for your officers. 

Mr. St. John: Mr. President, I think it is a fact that the meetings 
have been somewhat dull without our exhibition, 1 believe that is 


the sentiment that we all hear from Canners. I amin favor of an 
exhibition next year. 


President Cobb: I would very much like to hear from Mr. Chap- 
man on that subject. He has a heavy line of machinery and his views 
ought to be worth something. 


Mr. Chapman: We have our secretary right here, Mr. Cranston. 


Mr. Cranston: Well, Mr. Chairman, as far as our company is con- 
cerned I would say that last year, with no exhibits, it was dull, and it 
was our idea that we ought to have an exhibit next year, and then if 
anything should come up that it was not well to have an exhibition we 
could cut it out and not bind ourselves to have these exhibits yearly, 
because we don’t know what may come up to knock it over. As l 
understand, the reason we didn’t have an exhibit last year was that 
we wanted to try it without one. We all know how it was last year at 
Atlantic City. The attendance was small and no business done. The 
expense of installing the exhibits are always quite great, but I would 
be glad to follow the suggestion of Mr. Suydam that we have an ex- 
hibit next year and then see what the year of 1913 brings forth. 


Mr. Suydam: We all understand here, Mr. President, that there 
was no exhibit last year and I think you wll all agree with me that 
we are strong ourselves and we are working so close together now, 
and just let us go to work and talk over the matter with the other 
Association and go ahead with our exhibit next year, and I think if we 
have an exhibit next year we can afford to let the following years take 
care of themselves. . 

President Cobb: We would like to hear from others. I think it 
would be in order to ask if there is anyone here who is not in favor of 
the exhibit to rise and let us hear the reasons. 


Mr. R. P. Scott: Mr. President, as you have requested that we 
should announce our name, I will give mine. I will say that I am in 
favor of having an exhibit every other year—I was in favor of that 
last year, still I have seen another argument since that time. It seems 
to me when we counted up the expense at that time we thought it 
would not pay, perhaps. Another point was that there was little differ- 
ence in supplies from one year to another. There may be a little im- 
provement in detail, but it seems to me like the same exhibit over 
again, while every two years there might be some quite important 
changes, and we thought that everybody would be more interested and 
more desirous of having exhibits every other year. instead of every 
year. That seems to be the opinion among our members. Now, so 
far as that is concerned, it seems to me that the prevailing opinion 
has been among machinery men and canners and everybody—the pre- 
vailing opinion seems to be that they prefer to go back to having ex- 
hibits every year. I have talked with a great many on the subject 
and it seems to me that we better talk the matter over before we 
change in any way. I think there ouglt to be an expression of opinion 
very decidedly, especially as the matter of expense is a big one. We 
ought to have the views of a number of the large manufacturers, some 
of which have been expressed here. 

Mr. Ayars: I did not intend to say anything that would indicate 
that I wanted anything done outside of what the Canners’ Association 
wants to do. 

President Cobb: I am asking now to hear from those who are not 
in favor of it. © 

Mr. Ayars: I was merely asking Mr. Scott. 

President Cobb: Is there anyone in this Convention that is 
against holding a machinery exhibit next year? It would seem to be 
almost useless for us to spend any more time on the subject, because 
we all agree so absolutely. Is there anyone else who wishes to offer 
anything? 

Mr. Bogle: Mr. President, I think that the selection of the place 
of holding the Convention rests with the joint committees of the 
National Canners’ Association, the Brokers’ Association and the Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association. 

President Cobb: No, sir, I do not so understand it, and I don’t 
think there is any such general understanding. I don’t think it has 
been done any two years in the same way, and I don’t know how it is 
going to be done this year. Have you any information on that sub- 
ject, Mr. Scott? 

Mr. T. A. Scott: No, I think it is well for us to know where it is 
going to be held. We don’t know anything about the facilities of the 
place where we are going to go to hold the Convention. 

President Cobb: I should think that there would be two repre- 
sentatives from each Association named to consider that question. 

Mr. Bogle: It seems to me, Mr. President, that it would be proper 
for us to know the facilities of the place where we are going to meet. 

President Cobb: I feel sure that our Association will have a voice 
in the location of the next year’s Canners’ Convention. We have 
worked in harmony during the past year with the other Associations 
and we have every reason to feel that that harmony will extend over 
1911. 

Mr. Bogle: Referring to the Constitution, it would seem to me as 
to passing a resolution on the subject of holding the Convention that 
it is for the directors of the Association to work that out. 

President Cobb: Yes. Does anyone else want to offer anything? 
Any further remarks? Are you ready for the question? Is there any 
way, Mr. Witherell, in which you wish to alter your original motion, 
or let it stand as originally made? 

Mr. Witherell: I only made the motion to get an expression from 
the Association. I am in favor of an exhibit, and I am willing to 
make my motion read that the Machinery and Supplies Association 
hold an exhibit next year. 

Mr. Suydam: Mr. President, I think I would like to amend that 
motion in some way, because, according to our by-laws, we cannot 
hold an exhibit next year. We will have to amend our by-laws in that 
respect. I think it is governed by Article 8. 

President Cobb: Will the Secretary read Article 8? 

Whereupon the Secretary read same. 

Mr. Witherell: That does not affect the motion; absolutely not. 

President Cobb: The motion is made and seconded that we hold 
a machinery exhibit next year. And the motion has been seconded. 
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Whereupon the motion was put and declared carried. 

President Cobb: Our directors will certainly know how to act. 

Mr. Faber: Mr. President, your Committee on Nominations is 
ready to report. 

President Cobb: Is there anything else to come before the meeting? 

Mr. St. John: Mr. President, I believe at this time it might be 
well to express a little appreciation of Mr. Frank E. Gorrell’s services, 
not only as Secretary and Treasurer of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, but of the great help he has been to us. I think we are all aware 
of the great amount of work he has done in the past year, and I know 
that he has worked when he ought to have been in bed. I think an 
expression from the Machinery and Supplies Association would be a 
graceful act, and therefore I will move that we express to Mr. Gorrell 
our gratitude and vote him the sum of $250. 

Motion duly seconded. 

President Cobb: I want to state that I feel that is very much 
in order. Mr. Gorrell has done very much for our Association during 
the past year and, in fact, has every year, and has done very much 
for our interests and the welfare of our whole industry as well as our 
particular one. I want to say that there is no one man outside of our 
Association that has begun to help.us in any such way as has Mr. 
Gorrell. I cannot emphasize that too much. All in favor of Mr. St. 
John’s motion signify by saying “Aye.” 

Motion declared unanimously carried. 

President Cobb: Is there anything else to come before this meet- 
ing? 

Mr. T. A. Seott: Mr. President, as regards the location of the 
Convention for next year, I am informed that Judge Lynn, represent- 
ing the City of Rochester, is in the hall and will no doubt be glad to 
say something in favor of Rochester. (Applause.) 

President Cobb: We would be very glad to hear from Judge Lynn. 

Whereupon Judge Lynn tendered to the Machinery and Supplies 
Association cordial invitation to hold the next session at Rochester, 
New York. 

(His full address is given in the Thursday afternoon session of 
the National Association.—Eb.) 

President Cobb: The Judge did not state in words the form of a 
motion, but I infer that he would like to have you come to Rochester 
next year. (Laughter.) We are very glad to hear from the Judge, 
because we want to know what he wants. 

Judge Lynn: If I had felt that it was in order I would have made 
that as a motion before I sat down. (Laughter.) 

President Cobb: If there are any representatives from New Or- 
leans, or St. Louis, or St. Paul, or any other saintly cities present, we 
would like to hear from them. If there are none present, is there 
anything else to come before vs this morning before we hear from the 
Committee on Nominations? We will now listen to the report of the 
Committee on Nominations. 

Mr. Faber: Mr. President, your committee in making up the list 
of officers desire to say that the committee was actuated by the desire 


to serve the very best interests of this Association without regard 
to race, color or a previous condition of servitude. There are num- 
bers of good men among you, but we have done as well as we could, 
and we have selected men that are well acquainted with the require- 
ments of this organization and we feel that the men we have selected 
will serve us well and faithfully. ~ 

For President, Thomas A. Scott. (Applause.) 

For Vice-Presidents, H. A. Dickie. 

For Secretary, J. A. Hanna. 

For Treasurer, George W. Cobb. (Applause.) 

For Clerk, Alden Sprong. 

For Directors, A. F. W. St. John, W. C. Smith, Thomas A. Scott, 
George W. Cobb, C. A. Suydam, E. H. Temple and Theodore Cobb. 


President Cobb: It is all right, with one very notable exception. 
I don’t know how to spend my own money, and I don’t know as I 
know how to spend the money of others. I wish there could be some 
change as to that one office. What will you do with the report of the 
Committee on Nominations of officers for the year 1911? 

Mr. Knapp: I move you that the report be accepted. 

Motion seconded and declared carried unanimously. 

Mr. Faber: I am informed that we were to nominate a president 
and two directors. 

President Cobb: Yes; two is all. 

Mr. Faber: Then we were in error and we will have to revise 
that report. 

President Cobb: I think we will give the committee time to revise 
the report. 

Mr. T. A. Scott: I think we are all right, Mr. Cobb being Treasurer 
and I President makes room for three new directors. 

Motion was put and declared carried. 

President Cobb: I feel very happy in turning over the chair to a 
— successor. I have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. T. A. 

cott. 


President Scott: Friends—I know you all so well that I can’t 
call you gentlemen, but I will call you friends. It is needless to say 
that I am very much elated to be elected to the presidency of such a 
grand organization as we have here. You all know that two years 
ago we had dissension among ourselves, and also dissension with the 
Allied Associations, but owing to the very diplomatic management of 
our worthy President who has just retired, harmony prevails among 
the three Associations. I think we are very much indebted to Mr. 
Cobb. (Applause.) Also, the Board of Directors. Two years ago we 
had an Association that was in debt. Today we have an Asyociation 
that has actually money at interest. It is a novel thing for this Asso- 
ciation. 

I think we will proceed at once to our order of business. Is there 
any new business? If not, a motion to adjourn will be in order. I 
know you are all anxious to get out. 

Whereupon motion was made to adjourn, which was duly seconded 
and declared carried. 


-EXHIBITORS—MACHINERY & SUPPLIES—EXHIBITED. 


An extensive and well arranged display—Many new machines and improve- 


ments in old ones—Twenty-five thousand square feet of floor space 


filled with machinery—Two large halls crowded with 


supplies—A big, buying crowd—Everybody 


happy, and the wheels turning always. 


We were promised the largest machinery and supplies 
exhibit ever made—and we got it. That is the whole story. 
One immense hall, which would have been too large ten years 
ago for the entire exhibit, was devoted solely to the exhibi- 
tion of machinery this year, and two adjoining halls, all under 
the one roof, were utilized to display the wares and offerings 
of what might be properly called the supply men. In these 
two adjoining halls the can men, the label men, the seeds 
men, the box men, the solder men and the flux men, together 
with supplies of every other kind of interest to the canners 
held forth. Whether or not there was a friendly rivalry 
between the occupants of these three halls, each to outshine 
the other in point of attractive displays, we are unable to 
say, but the fact remains each hall presented a most attrac- 
tive picture. 

In machinery hall all shafting was discarded and each 
machine was driven by direct motor drive. The result of 
this was most pleasing, at it presented every machine to a 
clear view and permitted the observer, upon entering the 


hall to see all exhibits or rather to have an unobstructed 
view of every exhibition in the hall. Some booths were 
erected here, but for the most part the various exhibits were 
merely separated by brass railings, so that the exhibitor in 
the side aisle attracted as much attention as those in the 
center. 

In the Supply Halls, the exhibitors erected beautiful 
booths, decorated them tastefully and so presented to the 
visitor the appearance of a church fair or bazar. 

In order to reproduce for our readers these exhibits we 
will describe first Machinery Hall, then the hall on the left 
as one enters the building, and which is known as Solomon 
Juneau Hall, and then the hall on the right, known as Byron 
Kilburn Hall. 

We have always taken our readers through Machinery 
Hall, describing each exhibit as we came to it, but this year, 
owing to the fact that sections of the hall were not arranged 
to permit a clear description in this way, we will take the 
exhibitors alphabetically. 
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1859-1911 PIONEER SOLDER MAKING. 


The Alpha and Omega in the first cost of manufacturing 
Neverslip Solder from fluid metal at the Convention in Mil- 
waukee fully demonstrated. One did not have to look cross- 
eyed at the exhibit of E. M. Lang Company to see at a glance 
that their process for making Stick, Drop, Wire and Wire 
Segment Solder and the art of making Neverslip Solder 
Hemmed Caps cannot be beaten. This firm can produce from 
fiuid metal anything desired in solder at the lowest possible 
cost to the consumer, purity of material considered. The 
economy consists in the automatic production of their pat- 
ented processes which reduces the price and insures absolute 
uniformity and mathematical correctness of amount of solder 
to be consumed without waste of material. 

The operation of Lang’s Neverslip Solder Hemmed Cap 
Machine is very simple. A spool of Neverslip Wire Solder is 
fed to the machine together with a supply of the necessary 
caps, and, as Mr. Lang says, “the telegraph wire stage of the 
process commences.” It is now passed between two rolls, 
one is grooved and the other is flat, which produces a flat com- 
posite tape, or a “Wireless Tell-Everybody Solder.” ‘The 
width of this tape always remains the same. The thickness 
can be changed at the will of the operator three-tenths of one 
thousandth part of an inch, if necessary, to obtain the cor- 
rect weight, thereby allowing the manufacturer of Solder 
Hemmed Caps to be able to sell his customers the quality 
and quantity of solder required per thousand caps. 

The operator begins the process of manufacturing the sol- 
der hemmed cap and has ory to supply the caps to the ma- 
chine and regulate its motions. Swiftly, almost silently the 
wire passes between the rollers and emerges a wireless solder 
running in the direction of the spiralling head. ‘There are lit- 
tle trucks over which the tape passes and serve as guides to 
the head from which the tape emerges in a V-shape. As it is 
formed spirally in the machine the lowermost coil is sepa- 
rated from the spiral and cut into a ring. 

A revolution of the machine cuts a grooved split washer 
which serves as a hem and is deposited in the die which is 
one of five on the revolving turret which moves rapidly, but 
with matematical accuracy. The turret now revolves under 
the Cap Dropper, where the caps are nested, and automatic- 
ally places a cap upon the ring of solder. 

Upon the next revolution of the machine, the first opera- 
tive punch folds the solder on the bottom of the cap, and the 
second operative punch folds it over on the top. The next 
motion ejects the cap a finished product from the machine 
and the same process is continued, each cap being finished 
exactly like all the others. 

As a matter of course, a description written by other than 
a mechanical expert must fall short in accuracy of detail, but 
even a person of little mechanical ability can see the rapid 
working and great saving in every respect of Lang’s Auto- 
matic Fool Proof Neverslip Solder Hemmed Cap Machine. 
Almost every second at the Convention lithograph hemmed 
cap was produced by their process reading “Use Southern 
Cans and Neverslip Solder Hemmed Caps,” and distributed 
as souvenirs, together with other souvenirs given away by 
this firm. 


They also had on exhibition on the runway of the Chi- 
cago Capper Lang’s Patented Automatic Success Can Cap 
Placer, which delivers a cap to the top of the can top crease. 
These machines are made for plain or solder hemmed caps. 
The principle of automatically dropping caps was taken from 
their hemmed cap machine and applied to the runway of cap- 
ping machines. ‘They are operated by the can itself by a star 
feed, and if no can presents itself to the little machine, no cap 
is dropped. It takes the place of, at least, one operator, and 
in the case of using solder hemmed caps which are now being 
furnished to the canners in rolls, the machine can be operated 
by the man who takes care of the capping machine, thus 
eliminating the expénse of one or more attendants. 

Several attempts of other manufacturers to produce an 
automatic can cap dropper have failed to produce a perfect 
machine. As Mr. Lang says, “the machine will do perfect 
work with perfect caps.” 

If you require solder for canning purposes, this firm can 

supply your wants. Address them at their New York office, 
No. 17 State Street, or at their factory, Portland, Maine. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, 


of Salem, N. J., had a large and attractive exhibit on the 
right hand side of the main aisle in front of the stage. It 
was well and tastefully arranged and attracted much atten- 
tion. The main feature of this display was their famous Uni- 
versal Continuous Capper. ‘This machine runs so smoothly 
and so rapidly, handling all sizes of cans from No. 1 to No. 3 
tall, without extra attachments, fluxing, capping and tipping 


the cans at 90 per minute if desired, that few canners would 


resist its wiles, and the consequence is many canneries will 
cap their packs this coming season with this machine. It 
has been tried and found all that was claimed for it. The 
Company is making an exhibit on two iuil pages in this issue, 
for the sake of those who could not be in Milwaukee and full 
particulars regarding all machines will be found therein. 

Another machine with a host of friends, because they 
are users, is their Rotary Pea Filler. This machine can do 
such a variety of work and do it so well that where it has 
been installed it is used almost continuously. It will fill and 
brine or syrup almost anything put into cans. It has a capac- 
ity of from 70 to 90 cans per minute. 

To mention the Ayars King Tomato Filler to a canner 
of that product is like introducing old friends, but many 
may not know that an addition to this family has recently 
taken place—twins, yes. For the new machine is a Double 
Tomato Filler, the same in all respects as the regular King 
Filler, except that it has double plungers, double can feeds, 


double reamers and pluggers, therefore having double the 


capacity. From the way tomato canners spoke of it, the 
machine is the very thing they have been looking for. 

The Exhauster, taking four cans in a row, fed onto the 
chain by a disc, thus making a solid body of cans as they 
pass through the hot water and steam, has the advantage of 
using but little steam to accomplish its purpose, giving good 
capacity and taking little floor space. The cans are removed 
from the traveling chain by another disc and so pass right 
onto the capper conveyor. 

Their Universal Syruping Machine can be regulated to 
fill the cans or glass jars to an exact amount and the cans are 
fed to the filling funnels on an endless belt. It has a capacity 
of 40,000 cans in 10 hours. The Ayars Machine Company 
also make a Corn-Cooker-Filler, a corn silker, a corn cutter, 
power tomato scalder and washer, test boxes, power cranes, 
electric process clocks and a new machine which they term 
a Corn Shaker. 

The idea of this machine is to thoroughly shake the 
cans of corn before labelling, so as to insure that smooth, 
creamy consistency so much desired. The cans are fed into 
a chute, and in passing through the machine are rapidly 
shaken, the cans being held fast, and they come out to run 
down the chute of the labelling machine. We were per- 
mitted to select two cans, at random, from a barrel of un- 
labelled ones, and at our request one can was put through 
this Shaker and the other opened as a check. ‘The unshaken 
can proved to be good quality corn, but fairly whole grained 
and anything but creamy. ‘The shaken can showed a change 
from this condition to a thick, creamy consistency and of 
apparently much better color. It is our opinion that no mat- 
ter how long this shaken can might stand the contents could 
not:go back to their former condition. 

Mr. Maurice Ayars was assisted by Charles H. Ayars, 
D. M. Ayars, G. Dickson, F. H. Carll, J. Croft, J. C. Butcher, 
W. Sellers, F. Flounders, W. C. Fenimore, W. D. Brandiff, 
F. P. Roarwin, J. Stark, H. B. Woodford, C. Fischer and W. 
Bladford. 


BURDEN & BLAKESLEE, 


of Cazanovia, N. Y., had on exhibition one of their useful 
and ever ready little Can Righting Machines. ‘The mission in 
life of this little machine is to correct the errors of thecan boys: 
for it turns all cans up into the rightful position so that they 
go to the fillers cap end up and are filled. It saves cans, 
time, worry, tempers and goods, and should easily pay for 
itself in one season. Mr. W. B. Blakeslee demonstrated the 
ability of this machine to do all that is claimed for it, all 
that it could possibly do or be expected to do, as Mr. Henry 
Burden 2nd was detained at home and could not attend the 
meeting. 


THE BURT MACHINE COMPANY, 
of Baltimore, Md., had on exhibition one of their well known 
labelling machines, and the fact that no cannery putting up 
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a pack of any size would attempt to run without a labeller, 
and that the Burt Labellers do a goodly portion of this work 
and have been doing it for years, ought to be evidence enough 
that the machine fills the position it is intended for. It does 
the work better than can be done by hand, and does it more 
quickly than a large number of hand labelers could possibly 
do. It means a saving of time, money and appearance of 
the goods, and that this is so a large number of users cheer- 
fully testify. 

Another machine exhibited by them was their Wrapping 
Machine for putting on wrapper labels. This machine does 
work which it is impossible for the hand labellers to do. They 
cannot equal the fold made by this machine either in execu- 
tion or rapidity. 

The Lacquering machine exhibited came in for addi- 
tional attention this year as many are seriously considering 
lacquering all their goods, and some are now doing it. It 
does the work quickly, covers the cans evenly with a thin 
coating and makes a nasty hand job a neat and convenient 
one. Mr. J. T. Whitehurst was present with Mr. Fred. W. 
Wild, and they were kept busy explaining to interested parties. 


THE CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY, 


of Chicago, Ill., had on exhibition their neat and accurately 
working little Auto Tipper. It seems almost human the way 
the point of this Tipping iron will seek out and find the vent 
of the cans, applying the drop of solder just where it is re- 
quired and withholding it if the cans for any reason do not 
appear. No can can get by it without being tipped. 

They ran a novel guessing contest in connection with this. 
A quart jar of dried peas was sealed and placed above the 
Tipper. Anyone guessing the number of peas in the jar, or 
rather the one guessing the nearest to it; would be given an 
Auto Tipper free. It caused quite an amount of interest and 
a great number of guesses were registered. A committee 
composed of John T. Stieff, J. J. Neuffer, and F. M. Shook 
counted the peas in the jar at the end of the week and awarded 
the prize to J. H. Sprague, of Lewiston, Idaho, upon his guess 
of 1,876, as the jar was found to contain 1,892 peas. It so 
happens that Mr. Sprague uses Sanitary cans for all his pack 
and he therefore had no use for the machine, but he quickly 
sold it to the Wabash Canning Company, of Wabash, Ind., 
showing the popularity of the machine. The guesses ranged 
all the way from 500 to 17,000. 

They had on exhibition their Chicago Capper, a machine 
built upon new and novel lines, which however has been on 
the market for some years now. They make many claims 
for this machine; that all parts are interchangeable, has 18 
steels, which may be attached or detached while the machine 
is in operation; caps all cans from one-quarter to gallons 
or No. 10, the adjustment being made in 10 minutes. It is 
complete with Wiper, aciding device and Auto Tipper. They 
also are large makers of canners’ solders and soldering flux, 
a novelty being their Self-Fluxing ‘Solder. Their address 
in Chicago is 218 N. Union Street. The exhibit was in 
charge of A. J. Witherell, President; F. C. Englehart, Secre- 
tary, and E. A. Simpson, Vice-President. 


THE EXPORT & DOMESTIC CAN COMPANY, 


of New York City, had a very neat display of their bottle 
caps and the machine for applying them. This exhibit was 
at the corner of the main aisle, and Mr. J. Russell in charge, 
was kept busy explaining the merits of this cap. 


A. T FERRELL & COMPANY, 


of Saginaw, Mich., had a booth in the main aisle in which 
they made a very attractive display of their pea handling and 
cleaning machinery. All their machines are put out under 
the name of “Clipper,” and they are as well built and neat 
looking as that term ever meant in its balmiest day. The 
Clipper roller bearing Viner Feeder will handle either peas 
or lima beans without the loss of any shelled stock, and with 
a minimum of attention. In fact they claim for this machine 
that it will run for months without attention, owing to the 
fact that it is built’ well, with the wearing parts on the out- 
side of the machine away from the sand and grit, and has 
automatic grease cups. 

They make a line of pea cleaning machinery, including 
pea packing tables built so as to afford ample room on the 
broad belt to give large capacity and yet produce fine work. 


Unless the peas are spread out in a thin layer as they travel 
over these picking tables the hands cannot properly sort out 
the thistles, broken peas, pieces of pods or foreign seeds that 
may come through and which would go into the cans. These 
tables permit this and so are highly thought of by all users. 
They exhibited a Viner Feeder, two cleaners and a picking 
table. Mr. A. T. Ferrell himself was in charge of the exhibit 
with A. Rushlo as assistant. 


FRANK HAMACHEK, 


of Kewaunee, Wis., manufactures the well-known Frank 
Hamachek Ideal Viner Feeders, Vine Carriers, Chain Adjus- 
ters and Pea Guards. Mr. Hamachek had an‘ interesting dis- 
play of all of these machines and devices at the Convention 
and from what we heard we understand that a very sat- 
isfactory amount of business was taken. Mr. Hamachek, in 
person, was in charge of the exhibit and was assisted by F. 
Hamachek, Jr., J. G. Coil and J. Frank Loughran. 

The Frank Hamachek Ideal Viner Feeder is a machine 
well known and appreciated by the canners of peas—278 of 
these machines were sold for the season of 1909 and 1910. 
This machine besides saving a man saves many peas and 
materially increases the capacity of the Viner. It is a today 
necessity and every pea canner should carefully look into 
the merits of this machine. ‘Their new catalogue, which 
illustrates and describes this machine, contains many inter- 
esting facts and statements from users and will be gladly sent 
upon application to Frank Hamachek. 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO., 


of Silver Creek, N. Y., had one of the most extensive exhibits 
in the hall. Thus they had on exhibition a full line of their 
pea machinery, including a Pea Cleaner, a Pea Grader, one 
for samples and the other for regular work, a Pea and Bean 
Blancher, a Pea-Elevator, a Pea Washer, a Spinach Washer. 
a Gravity Pea Separator, a Pea Picking Table, a String Bean 
Grader and a String Bean Cutter, a Bean and Apple Filler, 
a ‘Tomato Washer and Scalder, a Sanitary Tomato Peeling 
Table, The Huntley Corn Husker, A Peach Pitter and a Peach 
Peeler, and a new Cherry Pitter. The Huntley Company 
have made a name for the excellence of their machinery, 
and the fact that they sell a machine for a purpose and then 
see that it does what is claimed for it. To attempt to de- 
scribe these machines would take a small sized book, and as 
they have prepared an excellent catalogue setting forth all 
you could wish to know regarding all or any of them, we 
suggest that you write them for a copy, and we promise you 
it will be sent with pleasure. Such a growth as the Huntley 
Manufacturing Company have made in the canning machinery 
line is only obtained on merit. j 

Mr. F. L. Cranson was in charge of the exhibit and with 
him were Messrs. C. G. Hammond, W. A. Chapman and S. 
T. Sackett, all of Silver Creek, N. Y., and the following rep- 
resentatives: A. S. Gorman, Akron, O.; S. J. McKiernan, St. 
Louis, Mo.; F. M. Smith, Chicago; A. H. Smith, Jackson, 
Mich.; S. J. Dunkley and M. E. Dunkley, Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 
F. E. Lewellyn, Shelby, Mich., and J. Grant, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, 


THE HOHMANN & MAURER MFG. COMPANY, 


branch of the Taylor Instrument Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
had a neatly arranged booth to the right of the main en- 
trance, as one came into the hall. Here a full line of their 
canners’ thermometers and temperature gauges was shown 
Mr. H. W. Maurer was kept busy straightening out tem- 
perature troubles for his many friends, and was ably assisted 
in this by Mr. Fred. K. Taylor, Mr. A. R. Lempke and Mr. 
H. Pagenstecher. 


C. S. HARRIS COMPANY, 


of Rome, N. Y., had on exhibition the neat little model of 
the famous Harris Hoist. This hoist, designed to work over 
the process kettles in raising or lowering the cages of cans, to 
convey them to or through the cooling tank and from there 
into the warehouse, is spoken of in the highest terms by 
all who use them, and that means many canners. A machine 
that will respond to the instant touch of the operator, taking 
a heavy load without hesitation, or the loud lamentation of 
squeeking pulleys and slipping belts, raising it slowly or 
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kuickly as desired, is to say the least a “mighty handy thing 
around a cannery” and that is what the Harris does. Mrs. 
C. S$. Harris, the head of this Company, has a host of friends 
among canners and machinery men, and is always busy with 
prospective customers, She was assisted by Mr. J. L. Stratton. 


JOS. HALLER COMPANY, 


of Sheridanville, Pa., made an exhibit that caught the atten- 
tion of many canners, as well as preservers, etc. They ex- 
hibited a series of bottle-filling and washing ‘machines, in- 
cluding their Perfection Multiple Gravity Catsup Filler for 
filling catsup and such like sauces into bottles; their Chili 
Sauce and Catsup Filler, Bottle Washer and Rinser, a Liquid 
Filler and a Mustard Filler. But the machine that caught 
most canners’ eye was their Fruit Washer. ‘This machine 
would seem to solve the problem of how to remove the mud 
and dirt from tomatoes before scalding, thus enabling the 
canner to keep his sealding water both clean and hot, the 
former a strict requirement under the Pure Food laws, and 
the latter a consideration of much consequence in the rush 
of the season. ‘This machine is the answer to the problem. 
to our mind, and we advise you to write the Jos. Haller Co.. 
at Sheridanville, Pa., for a catalogue and particulars. ‘The 
machine offers a splendid opportunity for sorting the tomatoes 
as they pass along, is well and substantially built and should 
pay for itself in one season. It was not built for tomatoes; 
it was made to wash berries and such like fruit, but it will 
handle anything that needs_a cleaning and sorting before 
packing. It will cost you nothing to obtain full informa- 
tion. They also handle porcelain-lined pie. 

Mr. Jos. Haller was assisted by Frank Simberg and Jos. 
Schlitzer. 


THE INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO., 


of Silver Creek, N. Y., had an attractive exhibit at the end 
of the main aisle, right in front of the stage. And they kept 
the center of the stage pretty well, at least with the corn 
canners, by means of their new Corn Husking Machine. This 
machine seems to be a compact, neatly working mechanism 
that removes the husks and silk from the ears of corn as 
fast as the machine can be fed. ‘They claim for it that the 
rolls are all steel and in fact that the entire machine is con- 
structed of steel or iron, with no wood or rubber about it. 


It seems to be easily fed, and it made a very favorable im- 


pression on those who saw it work. 

They also exhibited their Pea Cleaner and their String 
Bean Grader, the latter in one of the neatest little working 
models we have ever seen. This String Bean Grader is a 
large machine, the beans being graded by gravity and a shak- 
ing motion, and the little model shows the whole operation 
just as well as the regulation machine. ‘The work this 
machine does is thought very highly of by its users and these 
number some of the largest canners of string beans. ‘The 
Pea Cleaner is another machine which has gained a host of 
friends because of the good work it does, 

Messrs. Elgin Keith, Lee Brand, C. L. Hogle, C. H. Ster- 
ling, Floyd Morley and E. E. Metz were in charge of the 
exhibit and, as we have said, kept busy. ; 


C. M. KEMP MANUFACTURING CO., 


of Baltimore, Md., had their booth right opposite the above 
and a very attractive display it was. ‘They had in operation 
one of their Twentieth Century Gas Machines, running a 
line of fire pots and lighting their booth with the gas thus 
made. ‘They showed all kinds of heating apparatus run with 
this gas and the steadiness of flame and the consequent reg- 
ularity of heat, caught the attention of all visitors. ‘This is 
a feature not to be overlooked in the work of a cannery, and 
when to this is added the saving in cost of gas, which this 
machine will cause its users, it is difficult to see how a can- 
ner can resist installing a system. Every year finds more 
and more of these systems in use in connection with can- 
neries and can making factories. ‘The gas is produced from 
naphtha, gasoline, distillate, etc., and at a great saving of 
cost over city gas. It is absolutely safe, produces a uniform 
gas and can be used anywhere. If you have had gas 
troubles, or troubles with your heating system write to them 
for full particulars and prices. Mr. \W. Wallace Kemp was 
assisted by Charles T, Byrnes and C. A. Jones. 


FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY, 


of Westminster, Md., drew the usual crowd of interested vis- 
itors around his neatly working labeling machines, and from 
the manner in which he kept constantly busy must have 
come away with a good number of orders in his belt. The 
Knapp Labeler has been on the market for years, improved 
irom time to time to keep pace with advancing progress and 
has many staunch supporters in the business. Coupled up 
with the Knapp Boxing Machine the goods can be 
labeled and filled back into the boxes in short order by this 
system and all tedious delays of shipments avoided. These 
machines have become a necessity to the well equipped can- 
ning plant and are extensively used by wholesale grocers and 
warehouse men. They may be operated by hand or power, 
can be moved to any place about the factory or the ware- 
house—in a word are ready to help the canner market his 
goods in the most attractive manner possible and in the 
shortest time; and having done this work for years, thus 
proving their ability as workers, there can be no good reason 
for anyone hesitating installing such a machine. Mr. Fred. 
Il. Knapp was assisted by Harrison, \W. Rothernul, 
C. W. Blackstone, L. D. Farrar and C. A. \Wiltsee. 


WILLIAM KERN, 


of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., had one of the neatest booths in the 
hall, with its brass railings and attractively finished ma- 
chines. He showed his Lightning Finisher for use in reduc- 
ing catsup to that greatly desired smoothness. ‘This machine 
is splendidly built and so arranged that every part of it can 
be removed in an instant. It is therefore an easy matter to 
clean this machine and keep it strictly clean. It is well built 
of fine wood and brass, and does such work as to cause its 
users to be loud in its praise. In fact Mr. Kern always sells 
his model machines for delivery from the Convention; thus 
not only saving the freight which he would have to pay on 
having them returned, but giving evidence that the machine 
is built on the right principle and that it appeals to the man 
who knows. Mr, Kern was assisted by Mr. E. J. Emory. 


MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 


of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., had an exhibit that always proves most 
interesting. The Sanitary can has come into such prominence 
that the machine which seals them, as well as the system 
on which they are made, is always interesting, and such is 
the Max Ams line. They had their improved sealers at work 
there, so that all could see; some of them equipped with the 
automatic feeders and some without. ‘Their latest model, 
No. 68, is the neatest machine ever put out by the Company, 
and as it does excellent work on any size can desired with 
a slight change that can be made in a few moments, it at- 
tracted considerable attention. All the working parts of this 
machine are encased, so that it presents a trim, shipshape 
appearance. A very considerable improvement in this ma- 
chine, as also in No. 58, is that the cans stand still while 
being closed. 

Mr. Charles Ams was on hand with Mr. Julius Bren- 
zinger, Geo. Gehrung and H. Shellhouse, and all had their 
hands full with explanations. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, 


of Morral, Ohio, presented one of the main attractions of the 
show as they exhibited on the main aisle and among their 
machines showed the new Morral Corn Husking Machine. 
The crowd about this machine whenever it was being worked 
on the corn, taking the husks and silk off as neatly as could 
be desired, was always great; and it was not merely a curious 
crowd, for generally it was composed of corn packers who 
wanted to know. The feeding device of this machine, or 
rather we should say the device which guides the ears into 
their proper position, no matter how they may be placed 
on the carrier seemed to meet the approval of all experienced 
men, for given the fact that the ears enter the machine 
rightly the work can be well done. It is here that most 
trouble arises, for if too much time or trouble must be spent 
in feeding the machine rightly all the advantages of mechan- 
ical corn husking are lost. Proper feeding also means that 


the butts alone will be cut off and not half the ear with all 
its good corn, 
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They also exhibited their well-known Labeling Machine, 
the famous Morral Corn Cutters, both single and double cut, 
and they make a Corn Cooker Filler. The Morral Corn Cut- 
ters have been making a splendid name for themselves for 
some years, and particularly is the case with the double cut 
corn cutter. A great many orders have been taken for this 
machine for this year’s delivery. The Morral brothers were 
on hand, W. W. and S. E., both of them busy as they cared 
to be. 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY, 


The Peerless Husker Co. exhibited the “Peerless” Husker, 
showing a machine operating on green corn, also, one set 
up and ready for use; displaying underneath the latter their 
latest device, a single chain carrier for conveying the husks 
and butts to the discharge end of the Husker and placing 
them on the husk-drag at a point directly beneath that where 
the husked corn is discharged onto the main shed conveyor. 
This attachment makes the “Peerless” the complete Husker 
and the only “one-man” machine, as after the ear is placed 
on the feed-table, the “Peerless” automatically carries it 
through the operations of butting, husking and silking; forc- 
ibly discharges the cleanly husked ear at the proper height 
for the shed conveyor, without bruising or injuring the deli- 
cate kernels in any way; and cleans itself of the husks and 
butts and puts them on the husk-drag. 

Mr. W. H. Sells, the inventor of the “Peerless,” and his 
sons, O. S. and M. W. Sells, were in charge of the exhibit, 
and they displayed the workings and fine points of the “Peer- 
less” to many canners. They report taking a number of 
orders and canners desiring further details on the machine 
husking question are requested to write the Peerless Husker 
Co. at Buffalo, N. Y., who will gladly send their 1911 booklet, 
which contains many endorsements, description of machine, 
etc. 


PHOENIX CAP COMPANY, 


of New York City, had a very attractive exhibit of bottle 
goods on which were being used the famous Phoenix Cap, 
of which there are more used in the preserving trade than 
possibly all other kinds combined. ‘The machine which ap- 
plies the caps, as well as the finished goods, always attract 
attention. They term this the Phoenix closure for all food 
products, and as such it is not badly named. It is a neat 
appearing, satisfactory finish to any goods on which it appears. 

Mr. Alexander was present, assisted by Mr. Peter C. 
Doyle and Jules H. Dommergue, and they report a fine busi- 
ness done. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, 


of Columbus, Ind., had on exhibtion one of their variable 
speed transmitters, and as this is the subject of vital impor- 
tance to all canners, as well as machinery men in general, it 
attracted a good share of attention and kept Mr. D. E. Lew- 
ellen busy trying to take care of all questioners. It will be 
worth your while sending on for one of their descriptive 
circulars and see just how this device can save you time, 
money and worry. It will cost you nothing to secure this— 
we have not a coupon to inclose but you may take our word 
for it and use our say so to secure. Address them as above 
and find out something to your benefit. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY, 


of Chicago, Ill., had the largest individual exhibit in the 
hall, and so may be said to have attracted the most atten- 
tion. Canners are familiar with the excellent way in which 
all Sprague machines are built and finished, and made to do 
the work intended of them. The exhibit was entirely too 
large for a description here, as will be seen from the list of 
machines exhibited. These included: Cuykendal Corn Mixer, 
Burnham Corn Cooker Filler, Model M Corn Cutter, Ulrey 
Re-Cutter, M. & S. 4 and 6 pocket Corn Cooker Filler, Latch- 
ford Corn Husker, the New Sprague Rotary Capper, the 
famous Colbert Tomato Filler, Ulrey M. & S. Corn Silker, 
Economy Corn Cooker, Liquid Filler, Hawkins Universal 
Capper, and the Hawkins Tipper, Plummer Pea Filler, San- 
itary Pea Conveyor, Thistle Washer for peas, Picking Table, 
Sprague Sanitary Tomato Scalder, Triumph Tomato Scalder, 
Baker Double Dump Scalder, Moore & Bristol Tomato Filler, 


Cyclone Pulp Machine, Jones Can Washer, Disc Exhauster, 
Lye Hominy Kettle, Mixer and Washer, Sprague Process 
Kettles, Foote’s Bell-Center Cherry Pitter, Copper Jacket 
Kettles and a lot of accessories. 

Our readers will recognize in this list a lot of new faces 
and standing Taft-like over them all is the new Sprague 
Rotary Capping Machine. It is just what its name implies, 
a machine that will cap all sizes of cans as fast as théy can 
be fed to it, the steels revolving, not alone on their own axis, 
which is necessary to insure a good flow of solder, but in 
a group, thus bringing new steels to play upon the fresh cans 
as they arrive. Thus a constant run of cans is kept up, rather 
past the machine than through it. 

The Quadruple and Sextuple Corn Cooker Filler caught 
the attention of progressive corn packers. It simply is a ma- 
chine which fills four or six times as many cans at the one 
operation as is done on the single filler. 

The Latchford Corn Husking machine proved a most at- 
tractive thing, the simplicity of its feed—being like the feed 
trough of the Sprague Corn Cutter—and the thorough work 
it did causing the favorable comment of a large number of 
corn canners. There is little doubt but that this machine will 
husk corn in a large number of factories this coming season. 

The Colbert Tomato Filler did with the tomato canners 
what the corn machinery did for the corn packers—held their 
attention and admiration, for some of the best tomato can- 
ners of the country have pronounced this machine the best 
thing of its kind yet invented. It does its work rapidly, neatly 
and without mashing, and that is saying much for the tomato 
operation. 

The new cherry pitter seems so simple that it would be 
a surprise if the work it does was not entirely satisfactory. 
This is a machine that has long been wanted in the canning 
business, and was welcomed by many interested parties. 

Among the exhibitors in charge of this large display were 
Geo. Glass, Jr., A. T. Hanseau, Frank Schuler, Newt. Crane, 
Lee Glass, L. Smith, B. A. Shiveler, F. J. Westland, A. Hughes, 
C. Gray, Rudolph Katz, C. Pein, M. Dorp, C. F. Colbert, 
L. A. Babcock, D. G. Trench, John I. Leonard, G. G. Glass, 
W. J. Latchford, H. O. Crane, H. W. Stickney, T. M. Nichols 
and G. E. Lockwood, Jr. 


SANITARY CAN COMPANY, 


of New York City, Fairport, N. Y., and a number of other 
points, had their annual Pure Food Show; drawing the usual 
amount of attention from canners themselves. When this 
style of can was first introduced, only a few years ago, it 
was not supposed to be a practical thing, but was looked on 
rather as an experiment that would soon be abandoned. In- 
stead, the use of the sanitary can is spreading with leaps and 
bounds, every year finding more goods going into them, and 
the question is now uppermost in many minds, will not the 
sanitary can be the only style used in a few years? If there 
has been one thing more than another that has helped to pro- 
mote the use of this style can it has been these yearly exhi- 
bitions of fine goods packed in these cans. Goods of all 
kinds from soups and baked beans down to hominy, and 
packed by canners in every section were shown this year. All 
sizes and kinds of cans were among the lot, from what might 
be termed % flats to No. 10 regulars. It is no longer a novelty 
for a factory to be equipped for sanitary cans alone, packing 
all their goods in this manner. ‘There are hundreds of these 
now and the latest addition to the ranks, taking the sections 
of the country, has been the Pacific coast, which is rapidly 
coming to use this can for all its products. 

In connection with this exhibit they showed the new 
style Seamers; built for the one size can, but with an immense 
capacity. 

Among those in attendance at this exhibit were Geo. W. 
Cobb, W. Y. Bogle, O. T. Day, W. H. Sounder, E. Wegner, 
C. L. Stubbins, G. A. Biddell, J. W. Simmons, G. H. Kellog, 
and J. S. Carmer, Edw. Smith, C. L. Steubing, A. M. Augen- 
sen, Jas. F. Campbell. 


WILLIAM H. SMITH, 
of LeRoy, N. Y., had on exhibition one of his Perfect Can 
Stamping Machines. ‘These little machines are intended to 
put a distinguishing mark on every can as it leaves the capper. 
They are so equipped that the marks may be changed for 
each article packed, or from day to day so as to tell each 
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WHEELING CANS AND 
SOLDER HEMMED CAPS 


Wheeling Can Company, 


OLIVER J. JOHNSON, President. Wheeling, W. Va. 


[ YEARS ago astrologers were in more repute than they are at present. 


Thousands of people believed future events could be forecasted by 
LOOKING i aA Studying the positions and conjunctions of the sun, moon and Stars. 
AHEAD 


@ To-day we are not quite so simple minded. 


@ When we wish to forecast future events we reason from cause 
to effect. 


@ We know, for instance, that if we can fruits or vegetables and 
do not use care in the processing, or in sealing the tins, the future 
has plenty of trouble in store for us. 


@ We know, too, that an increased business will result by tuming 


out goods of quality. 


@ Now quality of product means quality of materials,—and 
skill in handling them. And quality of materials means WORCESTER 
SALT for one of them,—because it is the cleanest and purest salt 
made—the only brand having a distinctively sweet flavor of its own. 


@ Is WORCESTER SALT in your horoscope for 191 1—and for 
all the years thereafter? It’s a mighty good sign to find there,—it takes 
no seer to foretell 


TO MAKE THE BEST (“‘Let’s use the best”) 
WORCESTER SALT CO. 


168 Duane Street New York 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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day’s packings, or for each quality put up, or can mark a 
combination of all these. Thus no matter what mixing may 
happen in the warehouse the unlabelled cans may be picked 
out and the different goods or grades separated without mis- 
take. And should goods be returned to you for claims you 
can tell at a glance whether they are yours or not; and in 
the increasing attention being paid canned goods by the food 
laws this is an important matter now. These little machines 
will run your identifying legion onto every can at the rate 
of 120 per minute, if necessary, or will attend to the work 
just as rapidly or as slowly as it comes to them. Mr. Wm. H. 
Smith, known to all Convention-goers for years as “Billy,” 
was on hand and reports a fine amount of business done. 


F. W. SCHMIDT PEA HARVESTER CO., 


of New Holstein, \Wis., exhibited one of their Pea Harvesters, 
which, as its name implies, is used: for the gathering of the 
pea crop, in preparation for the Viners. That the machine is 
what is wanted by pea canners was evidenced by the way they 
congregated about it, and the busy times the exhibitors had 
explaining its merits. machine which will reap the crop 
of fine, tender green peas, without breaking the pods or knock- 
ing them from the vines, has a place in every cannery where 
the Viner system is used. If you are not familiar with this 
machine, we suggest vou write them and secure full infor- 
mation and data. 


THE SHREDDER MFG. CO., 

of Jackson, Mich., showed their Simples Kraut Cutter, and 
Simplex Shredder and were kept busy doing so, Mr. H. D. 
\Wilson, Secretary and Manager of the Company, reported a 
very fine business done, for, as he says, these machines have 
been tried by the kraut packers and found just what they 
want. ‘The value of the right machine at the right time has 
been forced upon many canners, and those who have suffered 
from the lack of it are now taking the steps to correct the 
trouble. Ji you are interested in packing kraut, or thinking 
of adding this article to your list of canning, write them for 
full particulars and prices—for a list of well contented can- 
ners now using the machines, and you will be interested. 


FRANK T. STARE COMPANY, 


of Waukesha, Wis., are the premier canned pea brokers of 
the West. They represent the packs of some of the largest 
and best pea packers of Wisconsin, and are the sole agents 
ior Keeney’s Seed Peas and are agents in Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and Illinois for the Hummel & Downing Co.’s Fibre 
Boxes. Any canned goods packer who has ever visited a 
wholesale grocery house must have noted that the fibre box 
is rapidly replacing the wooden kind. Wood is not only 
getting so scarce as to be expensive, but the fibre box is 
lighter in weight, thus reducing freight charges, and makes 
a neat, strong, serviceable carrier. The Hummel & Downing 
Company are located in Milwaukee, and had quite an inter- 
esting exhibit of these boxes. Those in charge of this ex- 
hibit were C. H. Plummer, W. H. Stare, E. E. Howe, C. C. 
Lake, Frank T. Stare, W. F. Siebert, A. C. Downing, H. S. 
Jewell, J. P. Hummel, E. G. Bradley, Arthur Smith and Miss 
Anna Williams, demonstrator. 


THE U. S. MACHINE COMPANY, 


of Muskegon, Mich., had a very neatly arranged and attract- 
ive booth, being lighted by the gas produced from their U. S. 
Gas Machine. They had a complete outfit for canners run- 
ning in operation, so that all might see just what was possi- 
ble with this machine. The question of a cheap gas supply 
is an important one with all canners, canmakers, etc. With 
this system, using a low-grade gasoline or distillate, an in- 
tensely hot gas is produced, free from smoke or sulphur and 
at any pressure required. If you are having or have had 
heating troubles, get in touch with this house and let them 
show you what they can do for you in the way of saving. 
Mr. A. F. Villa, H. C. Hansen and IL, Wade were in charge 
of the exhibit. . 


GEORGE F. WESTCOTT, 


of Buffalo, N. Y., had a neat and novel exhibition, one which 
attracted much attention. In this exhibit the Westcott ‘T'o- 
mato Peeling Table was shown, and many tomato canriers 


found in it a solution of their sanitary troubles. The bins 
are circular rims, into which fit dishpans containing the scalded 
tomatoes, and from these are peeled and thrown into buckets 
standing on the arms between the rims. These pans were 
shown and are made of Westcott enamel ware, black on the 
outside and white inside, and have a clean, neat appearance. 
The traveling center delivers the tomatoes to the operators 
and takes away the filled buckets. He ran a moving-picture 
show in connection with the exhibit, having a small stage 
framed in black and a series of large photographs of factory 
scenes showing the use of the Westcott machinery. These 
he lowered and raised, thus changing the scenes rapidly and 
making an interesting display. Mr. George F. Westcott 
and M. E. Westcott, his son, were in attendance. 


I. N. WHITE, 


of Mt. Morris, N. Y., had on exhibition one of his White 
Pea Vine Feeders for use in connection with the Viner sys- 
tem. ‘These feeders have made quite a name for themselves 
and many of them are each year hard at work handling the 
pea vines, so as not to bruise the tender peas nor knock off 
the pods, and at the same time feed the viners so as to get 
a maximum production from them. ‘The value of this need 
not be mentioned to any pea canner using this system, but 
if you are trying to run your viners by hand feeders, you 
will be wrong if you do not write Mr. White for particulars 
and terms and see what a saving he can effect for you. Mr. 
White himself was in charge of the exhibit and reports a very 
good business done. 


THE GORDON MACHINE COMPANY, 


of Philadelphia, was one of the new exhibitors at the con- 
vention, and they showed a line of canmaking machinery, 
including a stamping press and a seaming machine. ‘These 
seemed to be well built machines and to attract the atten- 
tion of numerous canmakers and users of such machines. Mr. 
DD, P. Obdyke, the head of this concern, was helped in his 
demonstrations by Mr. Frank Higgins. 


TACKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


of Utica, N. Y., make a paste in powder form that not only 
holds the labels on the can, without discoloring them in the 
least, but seems to hold the users to them once it has been 
tried. “They showed how the paste could be used on the label- 
ing machine, having one of these machines in their booth 
to make the demonstration. The fact that this paste can be 
mixed up with cold water, just as required, and will not sour 
or form a crust is a claim on canners’ attention that cannot 
be shaken off. It seems to be just the thing for the large or 
small canner, and we suggest that you send to them for a 
sample and try it for yourself. We have not been authorized 
to make this statement, but you can say we told you to 
and we will stand the blame, if there is any. They will send 
it to you and you will not be sorry to have learned of its 
value. Address them Tacks Mfg. Co., 217 West street, Utica. 
N. Y.; a postal will do. Mr. E. E. Belding and Mr, C. L. 
Tarbox were in charge of the exhibit. 


THE MICHIGAN WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, 


Of Muskegon, Mich., showed a little cherry pitter that seemed 
to be just the machine for its purpose. It is small enough to 
place on the tables before the operators, though it is self- 
feeding, and it would seem should do an immense amount 
of work very quickly. It is stated it will pit 300 cherries per 
minute, and one operator can keep several machines supplied 
with fruit. They are cheap in price, and it will not be sur- 
prising if next season finds a large number of them at work. 
Mr. C. H. Kimball, L. D. A, Johnson, J. I. Stanfield, the in- 
ventor of the machine, and C. B. W. Cunningham were in 
attendance. ‘The Pitter is called the Stanfield Automatic 
Perfection Cherry Pitter. 


McINTYRE & HAIGHT CANNING MACHINERY CO., 


of Gibson City, TIL, had on exhibition a Corn Cooker-Filler, 
a Mixer and Cooker Filler combined and a Corn Silker. ‘This 
firm has but recently entered the field, though each one of 
the principals has been connected with the business and 
been making canning machinery for many years. ‘They were 
both with the Sprague Canning Machinery Company until 
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recently, and are just now bidding for their share of the 
canners’ trade. If experience counts for anything, they can 
bring to their business a greater amount of it than most men. 
They promise to supply the canners with machines that are 
fully guaranteed to do the work claimed for them and of 
excellent workmanship and design. Corn canners may find 
it to their advantage to communicate with them before buy- 
ing. Mr. John C. McIntyre and Mr. J. B. Haight were in 
charge. 


THE CHAIN BELT COMPANY, 


of Milwaukee, Wis., presented an exhibit of interest. They 
showed a new Griplock Interlocking Chain Belt, for use on 
continuous carriers, corn drags, etc., and its superiority over 
some methods now used caught the attention of many can- 
ners. Owing to the heavy drags at points in large factories 
the chain and sprocket attachment is rapidly taking the place 
of belts and pulleys, and this firm makes a specialty of these. 
They can supply link belt of any kind, and as we have said 
have some styles that are an improvement over the usual. 
They have a large plant and are now supplying considerable 
needs of the canners. 

With these our tour of inspection through the Machinery 
ITall comes to an end and we will, therefore, turn our atten- 
tion to the hall on the left of the entrance, known as 


JUNEAU HALL. 


Just as we enter this magnificent hall we find, on our 
left, the entrance to the registration booth where the assist- 
ants of Secretary Gorrell, the Misses ‘Turner and Bruns, 
could be found in charge of the registration. 

The first exhibition that caught our eye in here was that 
of the 


AMERICAN LABEL MANUFACTURING CO., 


of Baltimore. ‘They occupied three large spaces, beautifully 
decorated and arranged with lounging chairs and a -back- 
ground of various sorts and kinds of labels. Here were found 
facilities for writing letters and any other remembran¢es to 
home or the office force in your home town. In the private 
office of this booth could be found Messrs. Wm. Weikel 
and Richard Dorsey, both of the Baltimore office; Mr. M 
Zernford, their Western manager; Messrs. Albert Weis, Carl 
Virgin, Edward Weis and Charles Cook. ‘The company pre- 
sented all those who called at the booth with a handsome 
souvenir in the shape of a card case and pocketbook. Need- 
less to say it was a crowded booth immediately this informa- 
tion was noised around. ‘This company makes the sort of 
canned goods labels that please the canners and they report 
having booked a nice lot of business for the 1911 season. 
Next to this came the booth of the 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY, 


makers of all sorts of packers’ cans that are favorably known 
among the trade. ‘Their booth was not quite as large, but 
every bit as attractive as any other in this hall. You can't 
can goods without the containers and it is well known that 
Mr, Oliver J. Johnson, president of this concern, prides him- 
self upon the satisfactory kind of cans he delivers. The 
Wheeling Can Company are one of the oldest and most favor- 
ably known can manufacturers in the business, and it was 
but natural that the crowds should hang about the booth. 
Leaving this exhibitor we ran plumb into 


THE GARDEN CITY LABORATORY, 


whose head offices are at Chicago. Mr. B. Z. Terry, presi- 
dent of the concern, was busy demonstrating his “Anchor” 
Brand Non-Acid Soldering Flux, but, as usual, was not too 
busy to shake the visitor by the hand and express his satis- 
faction with the Convention in general and the amount of 
business done in particular, Mr. Terry reported having 
booked quite a lot of business and to have favorably im- 
pressed many others who were not yet on the market. Many 
samples were distributed from this booth and the general good 
work accomplished pleased the company and those who were 
interested in Soldering Flux. 


W. W. BARNARD COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


was a neighbor of the above concern and displayed their 
many varieties of excellent seeds for canners and growers 


of canners’ crops. Their handsome 100-page catalogue was 
eagerly sought by such men. The time is not far off when 
this sort of orders will have to be placed and, as the supply 
of seeds used by canners is somewhat short again, it is good 
policy for all to place their orders early. W. W. Barnard 
Company, 110 West Kinxie street, Chicago, stand ready to 
meet all demands. ‘Those in charge of this booth were C. 
D. Coventry, W. W. Barnard and Arnold Ringler. This hall 
was a seedsman’s paradise and the very next booth to claim 
our attention was that of the 


LIVINGSTON SEED COMPANY, 
of Columbus, Ohio. Whether Mr. Ralph D. Strader, who 


had this booth in his care, succeeded in shaking hands with 
all those who called upon him was best evidenced by the 
fact that he carried home no advertising matter of any kind, 
all that he had brought having been given away or picked 
up by those at the Convention. A few red paper tomatoes 
remained tacked to the railing about the booth and these 
were eagerly sought by souvenir hunters after the Conven- 
tion had dispersed. ‘Those occupying the next booth and 
representing 


FIRE INSURANCE AT CANNERS’ EXCHANGE 


need no introduction to readers of The Trade. Mr. Lansing 
B. Warner, attorney and manager of the Exchange, was one 
of the busiest men at the Convention. The fact that this 
company has succeeded in saving all those carrying insurance 
at Canners’ Exchange an enormous amount of money during 
the past year was reason enough for every canner to seek 
information on this subject. Mr. Warner was ably assisted 
by his brother, Mr. M. T. Warner, and Mr. Clarence R. 
Leland. Their advertisement on another page of this issue 
will show a statement of the standing of the company as at 
December 31st, 1910, and it will be found most interesting 
inasmuch as it shows a saving of thousands of dollars to its 
subscribers. Next to Canners’ Exchange was the booth of the 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


of Cleveland, Ohio. W. C. Mills, who has charge of the 
business of the concern in the canning line, was assisted 
by W. E. Crowley and C. D. McGilfrey. The arrangement 
of this booth showed an appreciation of beauty and a touch 
of art; the various colors used were tastefully arranged and 
the effect pleasing to the eye. The lounging chairs and rests 
were comfortable, but, to the regret of many fatigued, they 
were constantly occupied by the friends of those in charge. 
The Grasselli Chemical Company make the celebrated “Eu- 
reka” and Standard Soldering Fluxes for canners and canmak- 
ers, and their various offices throughout the country make it 
convenient to place orders and secure prompt and careful 
attention. They distributed a handsome leather folder for 
holding paper money and, as all canners made money during 
the past season, it is safe to say the great majority of them 
needed and secured one of these. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING CO., 


of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Cincinnati, Ohio, were there “with 
bells on,” to use the slang. They occupied the booth facing 
the entrance door, which means the entire end of Juneau 
Hall, including the stage. In fact, they arranged their ex- 
hibit on the stage and used huge cans made of plaster paris 
all duly labeled and sealed. On top of these cans, which 
were fully six feet high, was placed green peas in the pod, 
corn on the cob and in the husks, tomatoes attached to the 
vine, etc., etc., all done in plaster paris and each vegetable 
beautifully colored to represent the article, just as it grows 
in the field. Labeled cans by the hundred and beautiful 
cards and cutouts were so arranged about this exhibit as to 
attract wonder and admiration from all. It was beautiful. 
Those in charge of this booth were H. A. Dickie, A. C. Os- 
born, T. E. Lester, Benj. F. Cake, W. L. Winning, Paul J. 
Keltner, C. F. Bowen, C. C. Pollock and Charles J. Blair. 
Their packs of “Washington” playing cards were so eagerly 
sought after that the supply soon diminished and they were 
forced to take the names of many, whom they promised to 
mail the souvenir to. After inspecting this booth our repre- 
sentative began to work his way towards the door, going 
out on the other side of the aisle, and the next booth was 
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THE NEW ENGLAND BOX CO., 


one of the largest manufacturers of boxes and box shooks 
for canners. The main factory is at Greenfield, Mass., but 
the head offices are at New York City. They distributed a 
handsome little booklet, made up to resemble a box, filled 
to the brim with testimonials from prominent canners in 
respect to the quality of their boxes and the sort of service 
the company renders. ““ivir New York City address is 90 
West Broadway. They were represented by B. W. Porter, 
W. E. Stratton and A. N. Heald. 


S. D. WOODRUFF & SONS, 


Orange, Conn., and New York City, occupied the next space, 
and it is probably very well known that this concern deals 
in seeds of all kinds and makes a specialty of canners’ needs. 
Their advertising matter reached the hands of the many who 
visited the aforesaid seedsmen and the samples of seeds dis- 
tributed were eagerly sought by the visitors. Mr. Watson 
Woodruff was in attendance. 


THE WORCESTER SALT CO., 


makers of the salt that embodies the expression “It takes 
the Best to make the Best,” with offices in all large cities 
and especially nice offices at New York City, were there with 
a big bag of salt and lots of information for those who need 
it in their business. Needless to say they made an attractive 
display and succeeded in keeping a crowd about their booth. 
This firm is well known to readers of The Trade and the 
following representatives also, who were in attendance at 
the meeting: J. H. Kelly, Lorenzo Benedict, A. F. W. St. 
John, H. E. Schuknecht and*A. C. Houghland. Just along- 
side of this popular booth was that of the 


TACKS MANUFACTURING CO., 
makers of the Tackstick paste. The head offices of this con- 
cern are at Utica, N. Y., and the Southern representatives 
are A. K. Robins & Co., of Baltimore. Mr. S. M. Sindall, 
of A. K. Robins & Co., was in attendance at the meeting and 
C. L. Tarbox and E. E. Belding, of the Tacks Mfg. Co., were 
to be seen at the booth. 


HOGG & LYTLE, LIMITED, 


of Toronto, Canada, added to the long list of seedsmen in 
this hall and they had one of the most attractive displays. 
Always willing and ready to show their line of seed peas, 
Mr. A. O. Hogg and J. F. Garfat were kept busy taking 
orders and promising to deliver as per contract, explaining 
that they always manage to keep their promises in spite of 
heavy demands. 


THE STECHER LITHOGRAPHIC CoO. 


occupied the adjoining booth and exhibited a lot of fine work 
in the label and color printing line. They claim that their 
facilities are unsurpassed and all reports would seem to verify 
this in every respect. They can and did show some excel- 
lent specimens and these brought praises from all who beheld. 
H. P. Hilton, Charles A. Boller, H. E. Schneider and H. R. 
Kinsey were kept busy at this space in Juneau Hall and, 
judging from the smile each wore as he left Milwaukee, it 
would seem safe to say they booked a nice lot of orders. 
For all kinds of canned goods, labels, cards, cutouts and 
advertising matter in colors the Stecher Lithographic Co. 
is in position to turn out the finest kind of work, and their 
insert in this week’s issue bears us out in this assertion. Just 
one more seed display in this hall of seedsmen and we have 


THE JEROME B. RICE SEED CO., 

of Cambridge, N. Y. The writer has never been to a Con- 
vention of canners at which the J. B. Rice Seed Co. did not 
have one of the best and most attractive displays. This year 
was probably not as good as that at Louisville, Ky., two 
years ago, because it was slightly smaller (that is, in front 
feet), but good goods come in small packages, according 
to report, and the samples of seeds distributed and the calen- 
dars given away to those who sought were fast becoming 
“non-est” when we secured ours. C. P. Guelf and W. C. 
Langbridge managed to take care of all their friends and 
make quite a number of new ones. They represent the best 
in the seed line when it comes to canners’ crops; they know 
what the canners want and nothing pleases them better than 
to fill those wants. Last, but far from least, we come to the 
hooth of the 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, 


of Syracuse, N. Y., Canonsburg, Pa., Chicago, IIl., and Balti- 
more, Md. ‘This booth occupies the first space on the right 
hand side going in the hall, consequently the last on the 
left coming out. They “got them coming and going” some- 
one said. The can with the “C” in the bottom can be seen 
in every grocery store nowadays, and the company has had 
to build additional factories to meet the demands of the past 
season. ‘Their booth was arranged to suit the needs and 
wishes of their many friends, but this large and roomy space 
was constantly filled with prospective and actual customers, 
and those acting as hosts shook by the hand many users 
of the Continental can. The various improvements made in 
the factories during the past season and the new plant for 
the manufacture of sanitary cans places the Continental Can 
Co. in position to meet all demands and make prompt ship- 
ments. They also manufacture a varied line for paints, bak- 
ing powder and such other articles placed in tins. Charles 
A. Suydam, A. P. Jacobs, N. M. Brush, S. J. Steele, J. E. 
Abrams, Thomas G. Cranwell (president), I. F. Warner, J. 
E. Bratt, F. A. Assman, Charles Bulot, John F. Wing, B. H. 
Larkin and E. C. Shriner were to be seen at this booth. 

Leaving the booth of the Continental Can Company we were 
saw all that was to be seen we found our way across the main 
corridor and into the spacious hall dedicated to 

BYRON KILBOURN 

and known by that name. In this hall we came face to face 
with old friends from dear old Baltimore, and spent some 
time with representatives of the 


SIMPSON & DOELLER COMPANY, 


well known in the canning industry as one of the best label 
printing establishments in. the country. The decorations and 
arrangements in this booth were typical of Baltimore and 
the Southern climate and did justice to the artistic tastes of 
the Messrs. Doeller and Kronau. It was one of the most at- 
tractive corners in the hall and many inspected the booth 
and left an order for labels. This concern is just completing 
a large addition to their factory and when this is finished 
they will rank among the largest as well as the best makers 
of labels, printers of color work and cartons in the Union. 
H. M. Kronau, Sr., and Jr. and John C. Doeller were in at- 
tendance at the Convention. 


THE NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


New York City, with E. A. Muller, of the St. Louis office; 
W. A. Dail, of Cincinnati; E. A. DeCampi, of Chicago; H. S. 
Pyatt, of the same town; W. F. Marks, of Milwaukee, and 
Urban Weaver, of Milwaukee, made quite an attractive dis- 
play at the lower left hand end of Kilbourn Hall. They dis- 
played Wire Solder, Bar Solder and Diop Solder and some 
paints of especial interest to canners. ‘They distributed a 
lot of printed matter and were kept busy welcoming the many 
friends of this large and well-known solder house. Directly 
opposite this booth was that of the 


KIECKHEIFER BOX COMPANY, 


of Milwaukee, the Convention City. ‘The Convention being 
in their home town, it is needless to say they spared no pains 
on their display, and it proved to be one of the best at the 
meeting and by far the most attractive in their line. This 
wideawake concern not only makes wooden boxes and box 
shooks especially for canners, but, realizing the growth of 
the fibre box, they have installed machinery and all neces- 
sary equipment for the manufacture of this style box, a num- 
ber of which they displayed at their booth. Those in charge 
were Messrs. Benj. F. Springer, I. McHenry, Walter Ross and 
Mr. J. W. Kieckheifer, general manager of the concern. 


R. J. KITTREDGE & CO., CHICAGO., 


occupied a double booth and a magnificent gold and black 
sign, lighted with electricity, made it plain to all they wished 
to see you any and all the time. This well-known label print- 
ing house supplied all in attendance at the Convention with 
souvenir postal cards of Milwaukee and furnished the postage, 
and pen and ink, for mailing them. They also gave out a 
combination pencil and pen which has been found very use- 
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MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE MORRAL GREEN CORN HUSKER 

THE MORRAL SINGLE CUT CORN CUTTER 
THE MORRAL DOUBLE CUT CORN CUTTER 
THE MORRAL CORN COOKER-FILLER 

THE MORRAL CAN WIPING MACHINE 

THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


and dealers in full lines of corn canning machinery. 


These are all high grade machines and we guarantee 


them in every way to do the work they are intended 


PATENTED 
The Cutter has a feed and will cut 
ms as Mell as the large ears and is becoming very popular. 
further partitulars. Address The Morral Double Cut Cutter is the only machine made that 
will cut the corn twice at one operation, and are now used ex- 


clusively by some of the leading canners since they have learned 
MORRAL BROS., .- Morral, Ohio. the veins oF this improved cutter. 


todo. It will pay you to write at once for prices and 


TESTIMONIAL: 


Rochelle, Ill., November 5th, 1910. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—We have your favor under date of November 3rd, in which you acknowledge receipt of our order for an 
additional twelve Morral Corn Cutters. We think the additional order given you for twelve of your corn cutters is sufficient evidence 
that the machines were entirely satisfactory. Yours truly, 


df. P. MOHENADEL, Jr., CANNING CO. 


P. Hohenadel, Jr., Canning Co. used eleven Morral Cutters the past year and gave this order for more cutters. 


—_ ITS A GREAT 
= SOLDER SAVER 


NO CAN SHOP IS 
COMPLETE WITHOUT ONE 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


SLAYSMAN AUTOMATIC DOUBLE CAN WIPER 


SLAYSMAN & CO.,M2%2"3o"22£8° AUTOMATIC CANMAKING MACHINERY 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM FACTORIES 


) RATT AND 125-127 E. FALLS AVE. 
E, Cor, Sts, BALTIMORE 11S. FRONT STREET 
801 E. PRATT STREET. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE, 


HE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
> 
( 
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ful since that time. The head office of R. J. Kittredge & Co. 
is at Green and Superior streets, Chicago. Mr. Kittredge was 
one of the most popular men at the Convention and took time 
to show quite a party of Baltimoreans about Chicago on thier 
way home. Mr. R. J. Kittredge, president; Mr. H. B. G. 
White, Jacque Niemes, J. A. Caulfield, manager of the art 
and engraving departments; L. M. Wrenn, John Connolly, 
Arthur Widdecombe and Leonard G. Kraft assisted in enter- 
taining the crowds at this booth, Our next call was at the 
booth of 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 


of Detroit,- Mich., where we had the pleasure of meeting 
Messrs. C. B. Coe and Theo. Cobb. This old and popular 
seed house needs no introduction from us. They have been 
in the seed business a long while and their various lines are 
well known, 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO., 


of Akron, Ohio, were to be found in this same hall. C. H. 
\Williams, 11. C. Elwood, Richard Warner, C. A. Hinsey and 
J. Bungerman were at the display booth and greeted their 
iriends. In between breaths they managed to get something 
to eat and a little time to sleep, but the crowd was as much 
in evidence at this point as at the 


UNITED STATES SMELTING WORKS’ 


booth next door. This firm was represented by Mr. L. A. 
Faber. The main office is at Philadelphia, Pa., but an order 
for solder of any style can be placed at any of the branch 
offices which are located in all the large cities. 


SACKETT’& WILHELMS PRINTING CO., 


of New York City, and represented by Mr. Philip Schaefer, 
C. Fairbanks and ‘T. F. Moore, displayed some attractive cal- 
endars, hangers, cutouts, cartons and labels. ‘They make a 
specialty of high-grade color printing and the samples dis- 
plaved would seem to bear them out in their claims. The 
next booth we came to was evidently planned some time in 
advance of the Convention and designed to make a hit with 
the canners and growers of canners’ crops. We refer to that 
of the 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY, 
of Bristol, Pa. ‘This hustling seed house, represented by S. 


Phillips Landreth and P. M. Minster, had one of the most 
attractive booths and displaved a large variety of seeds for 


canners, as well as samples to be planted at home. Evidence | 


of the attractiveness of this booth is seen in the fact that the 
1). Landreth Seed Company booked enough orders the first 
day of the Convention to warrant the entire expense of the 
outlay. Those in attendance were well pleased with the re- 
sults and predict an excellent year in the canning business. 
They are still open for more business, however, and will be 
glad to hear from readers of The Trade. 


THE NATIONAL ROOFING CO. 

were there with all kinds of sample roofing material, paints 
and other requirements of the factory buildings. Not only 
that, they brought along a whole stone wall; this was used 
to demonstrate the water-proofing article known as “Retaw.” 
One-half of this wall was coated with “Retaw” and the other 
half was not, and it was seen that water thrown on the wall 
would immediately run off that portion which had been 
coated, whereas the uncoated portion of the stone would re- 
main wet and damp until the temperature dried up the mois- 
ture. Tlead offices are at Tonawanda, N. Y., but they were 
represented at the meeting by W. S$. McDonald, I.. P. Ben- 
nett, C. K. Hutchins and the Cream City Roofing Company, 
of Milwaukee, who are their representatives. 


THE UNITED STATES CAN CO., 


with which is also associated the Virginia Can Co. and the 
Tennessee Can Co., had a booth next to the National and 
lor various reasons proved to be a rendezvous of many pack- 
ers. Principal among these reasons is the fact that Mr. John 
l’. Staff is now associated with the company. Mr. Staff needs 
no introduction to the canning industry, having been man- 
ager of the machinery exhibits for some years and always 


connected with the canning industry. Besides Mr. Staff there 
were at this booth Messrs. O. C. Huffman, M. S. Huffman, 
F. F. Downs and T. D. Schultz. Leaving this booth we found 
ourselves among old friends of the canners, namely, 


THE LEONARD SEED CO., 


of Chicago. Here we found Messrs. Sam M. Sibley, J. C. 
Leonard, S. F. Leonard and John F. Geary, who had to look 
out for the more than 200 samples of seeds shown at the 
booth. They furnished information relative to their seeds 
that was absorbed by all those interested, for it was the kind 
of data the canner or grower wants to know when he is think- 
ing of placing an order. E. S. Leonard was also on hand. 
They report a better year than for some time and the orders 
taken at the Convention were even more numerous than the 
company had anticipated. ‘The canning trade in general 
knows that no firm of seed producers is better equipped to 
handle large orders, none has a better quality of stock seed, 
none a better field organization or a better distributed pro- 
ducing territory. In the matter of buildings for the receiv- 
ing, cleaning, picking ‘and shipping this company is exceed- 
ingly well provided. It is not by chance that the Leonard 
Seed Co, has attained its prominence as a producer of can- 
ners’ seeds; it is the legitimate result, as one canner puts it, 
of knowledge and experience, coupled with progressive ten- 
dencies and up-to-date methods. 


THE CALVERT LITHOGRAPH CO. 


were to be found almost directly opposite the latter booth 
and the visitor entered and shook hands with representatives 
of “The Model Shop.” Mr. Fred. L. Rolland, C. R. Erb, 
John K. Cooper, Fred. Huetwohl and C. N. Gleason were on 
hand to look out for the company’s interests and they did it 
well. The main office of this concern is located in Detroit, 
Mich, and they are very proud of their factory and the work 


it turns out. We now have only one more supply man to’ 


visit and, strange to say, that one concern was the most promi- 
nent at the Convention, as is always the case. ‘The 


THE AMERICAN CAN CO. 


occupied the largest and probably the best furnished and 
arranged space at the entire meeting. ‘The headquarters were 
more like a handsome drawing room, with the various settees, 
lounging chairs, sofas, writing tables, private rooms, water 
coolers and such comforts. This was a busy booth every 
minute of the meeting, and their many representatives pres- 
ent kept a steady stream of friends going in and out, so that 
it was seldom the space was not crowded and hearty laugh- 
ter echoing throughout the hall. All seemed to be in good 
humor. Among those we might mention are the following: 
H. W. Phelps, sales manager: H. \W. Daugherty, of the At- 
lantic States district: EK. H. Temple, Chicago: E. H. Brooks, 
Baltimore; C. H. Kilbourn, G. E. Gaddis, K, Bethune, T. 
D. Throop, Harry Craver, Harry Krebbs, Frank Achilli, F. 
Rudolph, M. ‘T. Grant, F. Rudolphi, W. B. Palmer, George 
S. Bones, C. W. Cooke, G. McNab, W. S. Dirker, M. B. 
Fisher, J. H. Friar, A. V. Crary, K. S. Breckinbredge, John 
FE. Schenck, W. J. Chambers, John E. Smith, J. F. Campbell, 
Canada: B. H. Kanneburg and the following registered under 
the Sanitary Can Company’s name: W. Y. Bogle, George 
W. Cobb, O. 'T. Day, G. H. Kellogg, W. H. Souder, Edward 
Smith, G. A. Bedell, J. W. Simmons, C. L. Steubing, A. M. 
Augensen and J. S. Carmer. 

Thus we completed our round of visits of the best and 
largest exhibition of canning machinery and supplies ever 
made, and visited by the largest collection of canners ever 
assembled at any Convention. The amount of business trans- 
acted put all the exhibitors in good humor, and the condi- 
tions existing in the canned goods business at that time made 
all the visiting canners feel confident that 1911 would be a 
prosperous vear for all, and. these conditions made it possible 
to record this show as the greatest the canning industry has 
ever seen. 

In the above brief descriptions of the various exhibits 
vou will find much valuable information. We would like to 
have made all more lengthy and complete, but the task is a 
big one and our lack of space prohibits it. The information 
given here will be gladly added to by those who made the 
displays, and we suggest that you look them up when in the 
market for a supply of any kind, 
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THOSE IN ATTENDANCE. 


Canned Goods Packers, Brokers and Supply Men from nearly every State. 
The Name of the Individual, his Address, and the 


Firm he is connected with. 


ARKANSAS. 


Appleby, C. S., Fayetteville; Appleby Bros. 
Cunningham, H. E., Little Rock. 

Hart, E. H., Little Rock; Little Rock Canning Co. 
Harris, J. P., Little Rock; Little Rock Canning Co. 
Harris, Mrs. J. »., Little Rock; Little Rock Canning Co. 
Reeves, J. B., Green Forest; Green Forest Canning Co. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Carlton, J. H., San Francisco; Hy. W. Peabody & Co. 
Murray, Wm. H., San Francisco; California Fruit Grower. 
Toon, E. L., Pasadena; Pasadena Canning Co. 


COLORADO. 


Benet, Thomas, Longmont; Empson Packing Co. 
Beattie, A. A., Longmont; Empson Packing Co. 
Beckman, C. F., Longmont; Empson Packing Co. 
Benet, Mrs. Thomas, Longmont; Empson Packing Co. 
Brooks, J. L., Denver. 

Canis, H. J., Longmont; Empson Packing Co. 
Frink, O. E., Fort Lupton; Silver State Canning & Produce Co. 
Garney, H., Denver; Kuener Pickle Co. 

Hatfield, Charles, Denver; Morey Mercantile Co. 
Larkin, H. H., Longmont; Empson Packing Co. 
Mayer, Karl K., Denver; Kuehner Pickle Co. 

Vincent, Nelson, Denver; N. C. Barwise Packing Co. 


CANADA. 


Armstrong, E. A., Beamsville, Ont.; Beamsville Pres. Co. 
Brunet, G. W., St. Eustache, Que.; St. E. C. Co. 

Blandford, Mrs. W. E., Hamilton, Ont. 

Battmer, G. A., Vancouver, B. C.; Kuldala Pkg. Co. 
Chapman, H. M., Vineland; Vineland C. Co. 

Clark, H. A., Montreal; Wm. Clark. . 

Danheiser, J. C., St. Catherine, Ont.; St. C. C. Co. 

Brynan, W. R., ciamilton, Ont.; Dominion Canners. 

Fratz, Christian, Vineland; Vineland C. Co. 

Fuller, J. A., West Lorne; West Lorne Canning Co. 

Gahan, A. T., Essex; Essex Canning & Preserving Co. 

Garfat, J. F., Toronto; Hogg & Lyttle. 

Gruchy, T. G., Montreal. 

Hogg, A. O., Toronto; Hogg & Lyttle. 

Lawring, L. J., Ste. Dorothie, Que.; Ste. Dorothie Canning Co. 
Lepaje, Narusse, Bord a le Blouffe, Que.; Haite, Lepaje & Garvel. 
Lamoureaux, Adelard, St. Eustache, Que. 

Lanzon, Georges, St. Eustache, Que.; St. Eustache Canning Co. 
Lorrain, Wilfred, Montreal. 

Sanders, S. M., Exeter, Ont.; Exeter Canning & Preserving Co. 
McGillwray, C. S., Picton, Ont. 

Wagstaffe, James, Hamilton, Ont. 

Munro, D. C., Alvinston, Ont. 

Nesbit, E. J., Hamilton; Dominion Canners. 

Nesbit, S., Hamilton; Dominion Canners. 

Smith, M. F., Oshawa, Ont.; Oshawa Canning Co. 

Smith, E. D., Winona, Ont. 

Whittall, A. R., Montreal. 


DELAWARE. 


Barnard, R. C., Camden; Stetson-Ellison Co. 

Cannon, Harry L., Bridgeville; H. P. Cannon & Son. 
Greenabaum, E., Seaford; Greenabaum Bros. 
Greenabaum, Mrs. E., Seaford; Greenabaum Bros. 

Hall, H. B., Smyrna; J. H. Hoffecker Canning Co. 
Hoffecker, W. A., Smyrna; J. H. Hoffecker Canning Co. 
Reynolds, J. S., Frederica. 

Wood, D. J., Lincoln City. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Nelson, A. M., Hartford. 
IDAHO. 


Sprague, J. H. 8., Lewiston; Sprague Sanitary Preserving Co. 
Schon, Lewiston; Lewiston-Clarkston Canning Co. 


ILLINOIS, 


Adam, Geo. Max, 756 16th St., Chicago; Leelanau County Cang. Co. 
Budde, A., Chicago; Anchor Line. 

Brubaker, Roy, Eureka; Dickerson & Co. 

Brubaker, Charles, Eureka; Dickerson & Co. 

Blumanshine, F. P., Washington; Dickerson & Co. 

Beau, F. R., Bloomington; J. F. Humphrey & Co. 

Burrows, W. F., Chicago; Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


Bodden, C. J., Chicago. 

Bodden, C. J., Mrs., Chicago. : 

Ballington, R. E., Chenoa; Bloomington Canning Co. 

Bonvallet, Paul, Chicago; C. F. Claussen & Son. 

Babcock, L. A., Chicago; Sprague Canning Machinery (Go. 

Babcock, Mrs. L. A., Chicago. 

Barnes, H. D., Elgin; Elgin Packing Co. 

Bedford, F. W., Chicago; Sprague-Warner Co. 

Brass, E. E., Petersburg; Virginia Canning Co. 

Bock, John, Hampshire; Waukesha Canning Co. 

Besier, J. H., Onarga; Iroquois Canning Co. 

Baker, F. B., Chicago; West Plate & Gum Co. 

Boincamp, Charles J., Chicago; Boincamp & Johnson. e 
Brown, F. A., Chicago; Squire, Dinger & Co. . 
Barr, James, Chicago; Armour & Co. a 
Carpenter, W. S., Chicago; Canner and Dried Fruit Packer. oe 
Cameron, William, Chicago; Torxin, World & Co. 

Calkins, George B., Chicago; Burnham & Morrill Co. 

Claussen, C. S., Chicago; C. F. Claussen & Son. iy 
Carpenter, G. A., Chicago; J. A. Tolman & Co. aS 
Crooks, H. D., Chicago; Wakim & McLaughlin. 

Carroll, T. L., Chicago. 

Champlin, David, Chicago; N. W. Dispatch. 

Clark, H. M., Chicago; Delawan Condensed Milk Co. 

Colley, E. L., Chicago; Cleveland Pure Fooa Co. 

Colley, W. R., Chicago; Cleveland Pure Food Co. 

Chase, Miss O. F., Canner Publishing Co. 

Clair, E. T., Chicago; Sulzberger & Sons. 

Chewniua, J. W., Chicago; St. Charles Condensed Milk Co. 

Dickinson, Gene, Eureka; Dickinson & Co. 

Dickinson, Richard, Eureka; Dickinson & Co. 

DeMotte, F. B., Washington; Dickinson & Co. 

DeMotte, Mrs. F. B., Washington; Dickinson & Co. ‘ 
Dawson, E. L., Chicago; California Fruit Canners’ Association. 2 
Doran, Miss G., Chicago; California Fruit Canners’ Association. 

Darling, L. N., Rock Island; Rock Island Canning Co. 

Darling, W. C., Sycamore; Rock Island Canning Co. 

Downs, W., Lanark; Lanark Canning Co. 

Davidson, C. H., Chicago; Armour & Co. 

Davidson, J., Chicago; Wm. Henning & Co. s 
Drobisch, H. F., Peoria. t 
Dell, O. L., Chicago; Central Brokerage Co. 
Euselman, Theo., Washington; Dickinson & Co. 
Eagle, H. R., Chicago; Franklin McVeagh & Co. 
Eustis, W., Chicago; Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
Evans, W. L., Bloomington; Bloomington Canning Co. 
Emmart, W. M., Chicago; Emmart Packing Co. 
Earl, L. W., Chicago; Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
Flanagan, Walter, Washington; Dickinson & Co. 
Frost, A. G., Chicago; Steele-Wedles & Co. 

Frost, Mrs. A. G., Chicago; Steele-Wedles & Co. 
Gilbert, G. C., Chicago; G. H. Hammond & Co. 
Gardner, Fred E., Rochelle; P. Hohenadel, Jr., & Co. 
Rohl, Adolph, Chicago; Lamon-Gohl Co. 

Greene, R. W., Kane; Kane Canning Co. 

Goode, Frank, Pontiac; L. McMurray Packing Co. 
Goode, I., Pontiac; L. McMurray Packing Co. 
Goode, I. J., Pontiac; L. McMurray Packing Co. 
Geiger, F. A., Pontiac. 

Hamilton, J. J., Eureka; Dickinson & Co. 

Hennen, Emil, Eureka; Dickinson & Co. 

Hennen, Jacob, Eureka; Dickinson & Co. : 
Heyl, E. O., Chicago; Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
Haller, John, Chicago; Wm. Henning Co. s 
Havens, T. C., Chicago; Franklin McVeagh & Co. 

Heaton, W. H., Chicago; American S. & T. P. Co. 

Henning, Alfred, Chicago; Wm. Henning Co. 

Hague, Mrs. W. H., Chicago. 

Harry, Elmer H., Gibson City; Gibson City Canning Co. 

Harrison, H. E., Chicago; Liquid Carbonic Co. 

Hastings, C. E., Chicago; Hastings Ind. Co. 

Hagle, W. G., Chicago; Corn Products Co. 

Jefferis, F. L., Grant City; Corn Products Co. 

Kyle, R. T., Chicago; Libby, McNeill & Libby. 

Kurz, W. F., Chicago; Kurz, Downey & Co. 

Kinnie, J. S., Bloomington; Bloomington Canning Co. 

Kernau, Charles, Chicago. 

Keene, F. O., Freeport; Keene Canning Co. 

Koch, H. F., Alton; Illinois Glass Co. 

Kaiser, Wm., Cairo; Miss. Box Co. 

Karst, George P., Rochelle; P. Hohenadel, Jr., & Co. 

Kavanaugh, M., Chicago; Man. Rubber Co. 

Kitzinger, E. B., Chicago; Sulzberger & Sons Co. 


Kennedy, Morris, Rochelle; Kennedy Cereal Mills. 
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Kelso, C. G. L., Chicago; Kelso & Co. 

Kniffen, Wm. T., Chicago; Bloomington Canning Co. 
Leighton, Robert, Washington; Dickinson & Co. 
Lenck, L. C., Cairo; Miss. Box Co. 

Lewis, W. C., Chicago; M. C. R. 

Lytle, Arthur H., Byron; H. Hohenodel, Jr. & Co. 
Lockett, O. Jr., Lockett & Co. 

Lorenz, C. H., Grant City; Corn Products Co. 
McCall, J. W., Gibson City; Gibson City Canning Co. 
Mulligan, J. J., Chicago; Canner Publishing Co. 
Morgan, Mrs. E. L., Belvidere. 

Miller, J. G., Chicago; Sprague, Warner & Co. 
March, P. A., Chicago; P. A. March Co. 

Morgan, E. L., Chicago; P. A. March Co. 

Maybrun, Theo., Chicago. 

Moore, Wm., Chicago; Illinois Canning Co. 
McDonald, E. M., Chicago; McDonald Machine Co. 
Miskiman, W. A., Hoopeston; Illinois Canning Co. 
MeNeill, W., Chicago; Reid, Murdock & Co. 

Nagle, W. D., Freeport; Keene Canning Co. 
Newman, A. E., Chicago. 

Nichols, J. W., Chicago; Armour & Co. 

Nichol, W. H., Chicago; Sprague Canning Machine Co. 
Nacnbauer, Clarence, Kane; Kane Canning Co. 
Oldenburg, A. A., LeRoy; Bloomington Canning Co. 
Oakford, A. W., Peoria. 

O'Byrne, T. J., Chicago. 

Pettijohn, George, Chicago. 

Pitner, Mrs., Rochelle. 

Pettijohn, Mrs. George, Chicago. 

Pitcher, J. C., Chicago; Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
Penson, John B., Chicago; Armour & Co. 

Potter, Thomas W., Lanark; Lanark Canning Co. 
Peterson, Miss G., Chicago; Cont. Can Co. 

Peters, John, Lanark; Lanark Canning Co. 

Phillips, Ed. H., Chicago; Modern Grocer. 

Paver, J. M., Gibson City; Gibson Canning Co. 
Page, Walter, Chicago; Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
Pierce, Gerald, Chicago; National Food Magazine. 
Paver, Mrs. P. W., Chicago. 

Parmlee, E. M., Sheboygan; Allen Seed Co. 

Rutter, J. F., Rossville; Rossville Canning Co. 

Ross, O. G., Bloomington; Bloomington Canning Co. 
Roulston, R. J., Chicago; McNeil-Higgins Co. 
Risser, L. H., Onarga; lroquois Canning Co. 
Rogers, John J., Chicago; M., K. & T. R. R. 

Reber, J. W., Eola; Reber Preserving Co. 
Richardson, S. H., Chicago. 

Ryde, Carl O., Chicago; Kepler Wholesale Co. 
Smith, John, Freeport: Keene Canning Co. 

Sills, E. P., Chicago; Armsby & Co. 

Shaw, George, Chicago; The Canner. 

Stratton, O. B., Rutland; Rutland Fruit Co. 

Stone, G. W., Chicago; Western Transit Co. 
Schmitt, Walter, Chicago; Armour & Co. 

Stocking, George E., Rochelle; Hohenodel, Jr. & Co. 
Stratton, C. A., Chicago. 

Shaw, M. H., Chicago. 

Shaw, Mrs. George, Chicago. 

Selk, E. A., Eureka; Dickinson & Co. 

Stevens, O., Rochelle; Hohenodel, Jr. & Co. 
Shrigley, H. S., Salem; Patoka Canning Co. 

Seott, George E., Chicago; A. Dickinson Co. 

Steele, Sam B., Chicago; Steele-Wedles Co. 

Stearns, W. E., Chicago; Reid-Murdoch & Co. 
Speilman, Charles, Chicago; Speilman Bros. Co. 
Schuler, Mrs. Frank, Chicago. 

Schneewind, M., Chicago; Corn Products Co. 
Smith, Mr., Chicago; Corn Products Co. 

Trego, E. F., Hoopeston; Hoopeston Canning Co. 
Thompson, Arthur J., Chicago. 

Trumbull, B., West Salem; West Salem Canning Co. 
Van Koughnut, F. M., Warrensburg; Warrensburg Canning Co. 
Visscher, T. D., Gibson City; Gibson Canning Co. 
Visscher, Mrs. T. D., Gibson City. 

Van Nostrand, Thomas, Chicago. 

Vickers, Frank A., Chicago; Squire-Dinger Co. 
Warner, M. F., Chicago; Canners’ Exchange. 
Wolfinger, James T., Dandas; Dandas Canning Co. 
White, H. R., Chicago; J. Lexton & Co. 

White, Mrs. H. R., Chicago; J. Lexton & Co. 
Warner, Mrs. L. B., Chicago. 

Whitmer, Ira, Bloomington; Bloomington Canning Co. 
Wright, G. A., Washington; Dickinson & Co. 
Warner, Mrs. M. F., Chicago. 

Wode, Adam, Rockford; P. Hohenodel. 

Wardrop, W. T. P., Chicago; Armour & Co. 

White, A. B., Chicago; G. D. Bills & Co. 

Williams, Hal, Chicago; Jones & Williams. 
Weigand, J. A., Chicago; Sprague, Warner & Co. 
Walk, J. C., Chicago; P. A. March Co. 


INDIANA. 


Ashby, Ed., Ladoga; Ladoga Canning Co. 

Baxter, Nora L., Sharpsville; Sharpsville Canning Co. 
Bristol, M. F., Portland; W. H. Hood Canning Works. 
Bernardin, A. 1.., Evansville; Indiana Canning Co. 
Bridgewater, Oscar, Vienna; Vienna Canning Co. 
Brown, J. R., Kokomo; Kokomo Canning Co. 
Carroon, C. F., Shelbyville; Shelbyville Canning Co. 
Day, Mrs. G. T., Indianapolis. 

Dyer, William H., Vincennes; Dyer Packing Co. 


crdell, Miss, Evansville. 

Fournier, C. F., Tell City; Tell City Canning Co. 

Fix, B. S., Greenwood; J. T. Polk Co. 

Frazier, O. B., Elwood; Frazier Packing Co. 

Gillette, Ollie, Plainville; Plainville Canning Co. 
Gilbert, Mrs. H. C., Indianapolis. 

Goddard, J. A., Muncie; J. A. Goddard Co. 

Hutte, M. L., Sharpsville; Sharpsville Canning Co. 
Hutte, Mrs. M. L., Sharpsville. 

Harshman, Tobias, Saratoga; Warren Harshman Canning Co. 
Hougland, Clyde E., Underwood; Hougland Bros. 
Hougland, W. T., Underwood; Hougland Bros. 
Hougland, D. M., Underwood; Hougland Bros. 
Humphrey, C. A., Evansville. 

Harrod, George, Austin; Austin Canning Co. 

Houck, C. L., Gaston; Gaston Canning Co. 

Hood, Mrs. Ernest K., Indianapolis. 

Hyman, L. L., Wabash; Wabash Canning Co. 

Jacobs, J. R., Indianapolis; Van Camp Packing Co. 
Johnson, Grafton, Greenwood. 

King, H. H., Austin; Austin Canning Co. 

Killion, Ernest E., Plainville; Plainville Canning Co. 
Killion, Nathan A., Plainville; Plainville Canning Co. 
Kelly, J. W., Gaston; Gaston Canning Co. 

Kilgus, Wm., Jeffersonville; Jeffersonville Canning Co. 
Kothe, Wm., Indianapolis; Kothe, Wells & Bauer. 
Keece, E. G., Shelbyville; Shelbyville Canning Co. 
Kennedy, A. R., Indianapolis; Van Camp Packing Co. 
Latchem, Charles, Wabash; Wabash Canning Co. 
Lyman, W. G., Peru; Peru Canning Co. 

Law, Charles D., Clay City; Ladoga Canning Co. 

Lane, C. R., Fort Wayne. 

McReynolds, C. W., Kokomo; Kokomo Canning Co. 
McReynolds, Mrs. C. W., Kokomo. 

McGrew, A. E., Scottsburg; Scottsburg Canning Co. 
McCartney, Harry, Greenwood; J. T. Polk Co. 

Morgan, J. S., Austin; Austin Canning Co. 

Morgan, E. C., Austin; Austin Canning Co. 

Martz, C. M., Areadia; Arcadia Canning Works. 
McGrew, Mrs. A. E., Scottsburg. 

Morris, W. A., Columbus; Columbus Canning Co. 
Malone, F. M., Cayuga; Cayuga Canning & Manufacturing Co. 
Mattice, F. J., Rochester; Kokomo Canning Co. 

Morgan, Ivan C., Austin; Austin Canning Co. 

Masters, W. W., Indianapolis; N. W. R. R. 

Neseman, Wm. N., Indianapolis; Van Camp Packing Co. 
Norton, J. W., Plainville; Plainville Canning Co. 
Nugent, Thomas, Washington; Janesville Canning Co. 
Parker, C. N., Tipton; Tome Canning Co. 

Polk, Ralph B., Greenwood; J. T. Polk Co. 

Porterfield, Homer, Greenwood; J. T. Polk Co. 
Powers, Mark, Gaston; Gaston Canning Co. 

Richey, C. H., Peru; Peru Canning Co. 

Raymond, O. C., Indianapolis; Van Camp Packing Co. 
Rider, H. R., Crothersville; Farmers’ Canning Co. 
Rider, K. N., Seottsburg; Scottsburg Canning Co. 
Raymond, Mrs. C., «ndianapolis. 

Rowan, Roy, Wabash; Wabash Canning Co. 

Rowan, Mrs. Roy, Wabash. 

Reischaupt, C. *., Princeton; Princeton Canning Co. 
Shirk, John E., Tipton; Royal Canning Co. 

Stanton, A. L., Greenwood; Grafton-Johnson. 

Smith, P. F., Lexington; Lexington Canning Co. 
Smith, Earl D., Delphi; Great Western Canning Co. 
Stanton, D. G., Edinburg; Naomi Canning Co- 
Sanford, E. L., Indianapolis. 

Turner, A. H., Jamestown; Jamestown Canning Co. 
Todd, J. D., Cayuga: Cayuga Packing & Mfg. Co. 

Todd, Mrs. J. D., Cayuga. 

Tate, B: L. O., Kokomo; Rural Canning Co. 

Van Camp, George, Indianapolis; Van Camp Packing Co. 
Van Camp, B. R., Indianapolis; Hamilton County Packing Co. 
Van Camp, E. S., Indianapolis; Hamilton County Packing Co. 
Wiley, Friend F., Edinburg; Naomi Canning Co. 
Wiley, Mrs. F. F., Edinburg. 

Warren, J. F., Saratoga; Warren-Harshman Canning Co. 
Winkleman, C. L., Princeton; Princeton Canning Co. 
Wilson, W. Taylor, Sheridan; Ind. Condensed Milk Co. 
Woodard, O. H., Wabash; Wabash Canning Co. 

Webb, W. H., Indianapolis; Van Camp Packing Co. 
Wagler, F. C., Indianapolis; Bunker Hill Canning Co. 


KANSAS. 
Loveland, P. J., Lawrence; Kaw Valley Canning Co. 


KENTUCKY. 
Blackmore, M., Louisville. 
Castleman, Sam., Jr., Louisville; Torbitt & Castleman. 
Embry, H. W., Louisville; Beele-Coggeshall Box Co. 
ruenther, J. Ed., Owensboro; Blue Grass Canning Co. 
Goodwin, F., Louisville; Goodwin Preserving Co. 
Hirsch, Louis H., Louisville; Hirsch Bros. & Co. 
Kelly, J. M., Lexington. 
Kelley, R. F., Owensboro; Blue Grass Canning Co. 
Kandler, John, Louisville; Kandler & Lueas. 
Wolff, W. G., Louisville; Goodwin Preserving Co. 


LOUISIANA. 


Brown, Sol., New Orleans; Dunbar, Lopez & Dukate Co. 
Dunbar, James V., New Orleans; Dunbar, Lopez & Dukate Co. 
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MAINE. 


Brown, N. O., South Poland. 

Baxter, J. P., Jr., Brunswick; H. C. Baxter & Bro. 
Conant, Fred O., Portland; R. O. Conant Co. 
Fernald, Bert M., Poland; Fernald, Keene & True Co. 
Greene, F. B., Portland; Monmouth Canning Co. 
Holmes, J. K., Eastport; E. A. Holmes Packing Co. 
Jordan, J. P., Portland; United Packers. 

keene, C. L., Poland; ‘Fernald, Keene & True Co. 
Lang, Mrs. Ella N., Portland. 

Lang, Wm. F., Portland; Burnham & Morrill Co. 
Morrill, Allen, Portland; Burnham & Morrill Co. 
Noyes, F. F. Waterville. 

Pease, H. H., South Poland; E. N. Brown Co. 
Smith, Frank W., Portland; R. O. Conant Co. 
Wyman, Jasper, Millbridge; J. Wyman & Son. 


MARYLAND. 


Burroughs, Wm. B., Baltimore; Numsen & Sons. 
Barrett, Thomas E., Baltimore; N. & W. R. R. 
Baker, F. E., Aberdeen; C. W. Baker & Son. 

Brady, S. P., Baltimore; Baltimore Fidelity Warehouse. 
Blades, G. V., Baltimore. 

Dawes, E. B., Baltimore; Numsen & Sons. 

Bashiell, C. M., Princess Anne. 

Davis, Charles T., Baltimore; McGraw, Davis & Co. 
Delcher, A. L., Baltimore; Terminal Warehouse. 
Dallam, Richard, Belair; Smith & Webster Co. 
Dulaney, John H., Fruitland. 

Kdwaras, C. E., Baltimore; Western Maryland R. R. 
Fishbein, B., Baltimore; Southern Canning Co. 
Faxon, C. H., Baltimore; Kawanaha Dispatecn. 
Flounders, F. R., Ridgely; Saulsbury Bros. 
Flickenstein, W. N., Easton; Easton Packing Co. 
Frazier, J. F., Baltimore; The Trade. 

Grebb, Louis, Baltimore. 

Grovemeyer, J. J., Baltimore; B. & O. R. R. 
Goldsmith, A. F., Easton; C. T. Wrightson. 
Horsefull, W. I., Baltimore; Anchor Line. 

Hewitt,.W. G., Baltimore; Philadelphia & Gulf S. S. Co. 
Judge, R. L., Baltimore; The Trade. 

Judge, A. 1l., Baltimore; The Trade. 

Jones, Whitney W., Baltimore; Jones Machine Co. 
Kirby, W. A., Trappe. 

Leahy, Martin J., Westminster; B. L. Shriver & Co. 
Mitchell, Howard H., Aberdeen; J. S. Mitchell & Bro. 
Mitchell, F. O., Perrymans; F. O. Mitchell & Bro. 
Michael, John M., Aberdeen; F. O. Mitchell & Bro. 
Messick, R. M., Bethlehem; R. M. Messick & Son. 
North, Thomas L., Baltimore; Moore & Brady. 


Nickerson, P. M., Easton; Talbot Packing & Preserving Co. 
Nickerson, C. C., Easton; Talbot Packing & Preserving Co. 


Orem, Hugh S., Baltimore; Booth Packing Co. 
Preston, E. O., Baltimore; Penna. R. R. 

Phelps, Walter J., Baltimore; Phelps Can Co. 

Staley, F. X., Frederick; Monocacy Valley Canning Co. 
Staley, C. R., Frederick; Monocacy Valley Canning Co. 
Standiford, Philip L., Baltimore; L. Grebb. 

Schorr, John G., Baltimore; M. Wagner Co. 

Slaysman, Mrs. M. V., Baltimore. 

Strassbaugh, Mrs. H. P., Aberdeen. 


slaughter, W. W., Easton; Talbot Packing & Preserving Co. 


Saulsbury, A. O., Ridgely; Saulsbury Bros. 
Saulsbury, I. T., midgely; Saulsbury Bros. 
Sindall, S. M., Baltimore; A. K. Robins & Co. 
Sindall, Mrs. S. M., Baltimore. 

Slaysman, A. Jr., Baltimore; Slaysman & Co. 
Stockham, E. V., Perrymans. 

Shanahan, W. J., Belair; Smith-Webster Co. 
Stevens, C. S., Cedarville; Stevens & Bro. 
Sawyer, E. H., Norma; Allavind Co. 

Thomas, J. H., Baltimore; Numsen & Sons. 
Tyler, George M. D., Baltimore; Tyler Can Co. 
‘‘yler, Anna, Baltimore. 

Tyler, Mary Jane, Baltimore. 

Tingle, W. W., Baltimore. 

Torsch, T. A., Baltimore; Torsch Packing Co. 
Wells, Harry, Baltimore; Platt & Co. 

Wrightson, Charles T., Easton. 

Wagner, William A., Baltimore; M. Wagner Co. — 
Wooters, C. R., Easton; Talbot Packing & Preserving Co. 
Walls, Aldred, Sudlersville; Baker & Walls. 
Weaver, M. L., Greensboro. 

Weaver, Mrs. M. L., Greensboro. 

White, E. C., Baltimore; W. W. Boyer & Co. 
Yingling, Austin H., Westminister; Smith, Yingling & Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Arnold, W. B., Boston; Neptune Packing Co. 


MICHIGAN, 
Rabbitt, H. B., Sheboygan; Philbin Pea Canning Co. 
Barrett, C. H., Detroit. 
Braukert, John, Benton Harbor; Godfrey & Son. 
Bradway, Frank, Fremont; Fremont Canning Co. 
Buck, George A., Monroe; Monroe Canning Co. 
Briggs, A. M., Detroit; Williams Bros. 
Carpp, S. M., Hartford. 
Cook, C. I., Menominee; Michigan Ref. & Pres. Co. 
Douris, John W., Grand Rapids; Thomas Canning Co. 


Daggett, E. P., Hart; W. R. Rouch & Co. 

Edwards, A. O., Fremont; Fremont Canning Co. 
Eastman, R. A., Battle Creek; Kellogg Corn Flake Co. 
Edney, T. J., Pentwater; Sears & Nichols. 

Fellows, W. S., Menominee; Michigan Ref. & Pres. Co. 
Ferrell, A. T., Saginaw; A. T. Ferrell & Co. 

Fallas, Edwin, Lowell. 

Frey, E. S., Hart; W. R. Roach & Co. 

French, L., Blissfield; Home Canning Co. 

Gerber, Frank, Fremont; Fremont Canning Co. 
Gill, E. B., Central Lake; Central Lake Canning Co. 
Gill, Mrs. E. B., Central Lake. 

Gahan, Albert, Detroit; Williams Bros. Co. 
Godfrey, W. A., Watervliet; Godfrey & Son. 
Godfrey, C. H., Benton Harbor; Godfrey & Son. 
Gerber, Joe E., Fremont; Fremont Canning Co. 
Good, George C., Midland; Dopp Chem. Co. 

Holmes, N. L., Greenville; Michigan Pickle Co. 
Holmes, C. A., Grand Rapids; Thomas Canning Co. 
Hoffman, Herman, Hart; W. R. Roach & Co. 
Hathway, G. A., Blissfield; Home Canning Co. 
Hunter, A. H., Detroit; Williams Bros. & Co. 
Hansen, O. I., St. Clair; Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Hobart, H. A., Central Lake; Central Lake Canning C 
Hansen, E. R., Wyandotte; J. B. Ford Co. 
Hamilton, John, Port Austin; Huron Canning Co. 
Hyde, Addison, Midland; Dopp Chem. Co. 

Herson, E. R., Wyandotte; J. B. Ford Co. 

Johnson, Delia, Muskegon. 

Johnson, Mrs. J. L. A., Muskegon. 

Kimball, R. P., Detroit; Isabella Bean Co. 

Kimball, K. P., Detroit; Isabella Bean Co. 

Lewellyn, F. E., Kalamazoo; Dankley Co. 

Landreth, H. W., Battle Creek. 

Marion, John, Fenton; Fenton Canning Co. 
Neuhoff, Mrs. F. B., Detroit. 

Neufer, J. J., Whitehall. 

Neufer, William L., Whitehall. 

Neal, Mrs. George, Pentwater. 

Neal, George, Pentwater; Sears & Nichols Co. 
Nichols, T. D., Yale; Yale Canning Co. 

Odell, J. R., Shelby; Oeeana Canning Co. 

Obear, T. F., Dowagiac; Dowagiac Manufacturing Co. 
Payne, Kk. J., Owosso; Owosso Canning Co. 

Payne, R. E., Owosso; Owosso Canning Co. 

Poppen, John, Drenthe; Drenthe Canning Co. 
Roach, W. R., Hart; W. R. Roach & Co. 

Roach, Mrs. W. R., Hart. 

Rush, Alfred, Saginaw; A. T. Ferrell & Co. 

Ross, A., Battle Creek. 

Siek, Fred L., Detroit; Williams Bros. 

Sawyer, C. B., Detroit; Williams Bros. 

Silliman, T. L., Hart; W. R. Roach & Co. 

Stansfield, Mrs. J. H., Muskegon. 

Spencer, Wm. R., Detroit; National Grocer Co. 
Summers, J., Benton Harbor; Godfrey & Son. 
Thomas, W. S., Grand Rapids; Thomas Canning Co. 
Traver, Wm., Hartford; Wm. Traver & Co. 

Thomas, Mrs. W. S., Grand Rapids. 

Ter Haar, Burt, Drenthe; Drenthe canning Co. 

Vila, Mrs. A. L., Muskegon. _ 

Wiegand, H., Traverse City; Traverse City Canning Co. 
Watson, T. W., Detroit; W. H. Edgar & Son. 
Wilson, Mrs. H. D., Jaekson. 

Wellman, E. L., Grand Rapids. 

Walker, George H., Watervliet: Fruit Belt Canning Co. 
Yonker, Mrs. D. J., Grand Rapids; Thomas Canning Co. 
Yonker, D. J., Grand Rapids. 


MINNESOTA. 
Anderson, A. J., St. Paul; Food Inspector. 


Agnew, T. A., Cameron Falls; Cameron Falls Canning Co. 


Brown, R. W., Duluth; Gowan-Payton-Congdon Co. 
Carrigan, J. A., Lyle; Kelly Canning Co. 

Campbell, T. F., St. Bonifacius; Minnetonka Canning Co. 
Chapman, A. A., Olivia; Olivia Canning & Preserving Co. 
Chapman, Mrs. A. A., Olivia. 

Cole, Miss Cecil, Olivia. 

Douglas, G. L., Duluth; Western Transit Co. 

Gerlich, A., Cloquet; Cloquet Box Co. 

Hems, C. A., Olivia; Olivia Canning & Preserving Co. 
Hoy. Ed. F., St. Paul; J. H. Allen & Co. 

Haudorf, Wm., Crescent; Crescent Canning Co. 

Heins, Mrs. C. A., Olivia. 

Jones, R. W., Duluth. 

Kromer, H., Olivia; Olivia Canning & Preserving Co. 
Kusske, H. P., Mayer; Kusske Canning Co. 

Mitchell, John H., St. Paul. 

Moore, Frank M., St. Paul. 

Ojanpera, John, Cokato; Cokato Canning Co. 

G. A. Phelps, Duluth; Stone-Ordeau-Wells Co. 

Redman, R. H., Duluth; Wright-Clarkson Co. 

Scharer, George, LeSueur; Minnesota Valley Canning Co. 
Smith, C. H., Faribault; Faribault Canning Co. 
Sweygart, Ed. B., St. Paul. 

Wakefield, Alf. P., St. Paul. 

White, Frank, Choska; Samuels Bros. & White. 

Willets, W. C., St. Paul; H. C. Collins & Co. 


MISSISSIPPI, 
Robinson, T. K., Vicksburg. 
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MISSOURI. 


Abernethy, I. J., St. Louis. 
Clynor, M. G., St. Louis. 

Dudley, A. M., St. Joseph. 
Farnum, Miss W. C., Kansas City. 
Gardner, H. C., Kansas City. 
Johnson, R. H., Sikeston. 

Kidd, W. T., Kansas City. 


Meyer, Frank R., St. Louis; National Pickle & Canning Co. 


Mueller, Mrs. E. W., St. Louis. 

Phillips, J. W., Nevada; Mayer Canning Co. 

Shepard, F. L., Kansas City. 

Williams, Rowland, Richmond; Glasgow Canning Co. 
Widdecombe, Mrs. Arthur, St. Louis. 

Wagner, Jewett, St. Louis; National Pickle & Canning Co. 


NEBRASKA. 


Carmichael, O. F., Blair; Martin & Murre. 

Hawkins, R. T., Auburn; Auburn Canning Co. 

Howe, H. N., Auburn; Auburn Canning Co. 

Langevin, Ezra, Hastings; Hastings Canning Co. 

Martin, T. F., Blair; Martin & Murre. 

Rourke, Jas. F., Grand Island; Grand Island Canning Co. 
Susman, H. S., Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Ayars, Arthur D., Bridgeton; B. S. Ayars & Sons Co. 
Diament, J. E., Cedarville; Diament Co. 
Clarke, Wm. H., Salem; L. F. Smith. 
Dorrance, J. P., Camden; Campbell Soup Co. 
Fogg, R. S., Salem; Fogg & Hins Co. 
Hillman, J., Atlantic City. 
Pritchard, E., Bridgeton. 
Smith, Luke F., Salem. 
Woodford, Mrs. H. B., Salem. 

NEW YORK. 
Alexander, Geo., New York; Phoenix Cap Co. 
Alexander, Mrs. Geo., New York. 
Alexander, Miss Rose, New York. 
Aplin, Frank A., New York; Armsby & Co. 
Ams, Mrs. Charles M., Mt. Vernon. 
Bartlett, Clayton H., Holly; Hudson & Co. 
Bennett, John A., Wayland; Wayland Canning Co. 
Bailey, George G., Rome; Ft. Stanwix Canning Co. 
Bruns, A. E., Brooklyn; Metal Packing Co. 
Baldauf, D. F., Eden; Hamburg Canning Co. 
Brenzinger, Mrs. J., Mt. Vernon. 
Burns, Joseph F., Victor; Victor Preserving Co. 
Baker, J. E., Mexico; Wilson Canning Co. 
Burnham, George A., Newark; Edgert-Burnham Co. 
Bell, S. C., Oneida; Burt Olney Canning Co. 
Brueniger, Mrs., Mt. Morris. 


Beckman, A. H., New York; Secy. National Wholesale Grocers’ Assn. 


Billinger, E. H., New York. 

Bunter, O. E., Geneva; Geneva Preserving Co. 
Chew, Frank K., New York. 

Cobb, F. D. H., Fairport; Cobb Preserving Co. 
Cobb, C. S., Fairport; Cobb*Preserving Co. 

Cobb, A. H., Fairport; Cobb Preserving Co. 
Cobb, Mrs. A. H., Fairport; Cobb Preserving Co. 
Cobb, Mrs. F. D. H., Fairport. 

Comstock, S. E., Newark. 

Coswell, F. B., New York. 

Cobb, Mrs., George W., New York. 

Carvalho, L., New York; American Metal Cap Co. 
Classen, Henry H., New York. 

Comstock, A. B., Albany. 

Carr, Mr., New York; Borden Condensed Milk Co. 
Davies, K. M., Williamson; Davies & Co. 

Davies, E. W., Williamson; Davies & Co. 

Doyle, P. C., New York; Phoenix Cap Co. 
Dommergue, Jules, New York; Phoenix Cap Co. 
Decker, R. M., Middleport; Batavia Preserving Co. 
De Bott, Jacob, Geneva; Geneva Preserving Co. 

De Bott, E. A., Geneva; Geneva Preserving Co. 

De Heus, A. C. G., New York; Austin, Nichols & Co. 
Feits, T. E., Farnham; United States Canning Co. 
French, A. F., Fredonia; Fredonia Preserving Co. 
Flinn, F. E., Newark; Edgett-Burnham Co. 
Gaylord, F. D., Sodus, Sodus Co. 

Grosvenor, Rochester; Curtis Bros. Co. 

Gessler, T. A., ..ew York. 

Gudridg, John, Akron; Hamburg Canning Co. 
Gorman, Mrs. A. S., Silver Creek. 

Gridley, T. D., Buffalo; Ark & Co. 

Hudson, Jos. B., Holly; Hudson & Co. 

Hudson, Wm. M., Mattituck; Hudson & Co. 
Hudson, Ray G., Mattituck; Hudson & Co. 
Hubbard, F. F., Canastato. 

Hetchler, F. J., Franklinville; Franklinville Canning Co. 
Hunt, A. R., Oswego; Oswego Preserving Co. 

Hugg, Chas. B., Cazenovia; Cazenovia Canning Co. 
Hass, Earl B., Rochester. 

Halleck, Frank, Brooklyn; Estate W. S. Doig. 
Hemingway, H. C., Syracuse. 

Hall, A. H., Rome; Fort Stanwix Canning Co. 
Johnston, Elbert W., Holly; Hudson & Co. 
Kimmell, John, Cohocton; Cohocton Canning Co. 


Kittleberger, Wm., Webster; Webster Canning & Preserving Co. 
Kimmel, Jacob, Cohocton; Cohocton Canning Co. 
Kubissa, Ed., Rochester; Karle Lithographing Co. 
Kilian, H. F. C., New York; Bogle & Scott. 

Kendall, Geo. M., Rochester. 

Kenney, C. N., Le Roy; Le Roy Canning Co. 

Lane, A. V., Syracuse. 

McCoy, H. B., Rochester; Curtis Bros. Co. 

Mott, R. T., New York. 

McKay, Mrs. H. B., Rochester. 

Mesoner, Jacob, Rochester. 

Mackie, J. H., Frewsburg. 

McTierman, Mrs. S. J., Silver Creek. 

Merville, Mrs. C. W., Mt. Morris. 

Merville, C. W., Mt. Morris; J. F. White Co. 

Multree, Robt., Oneida; Burt Olney Canning Co. 
Morrison, E. L., Rochester. 

Olney, Burt, Oneida; Burst Olney Canning Co. 

Perry, F. B., Manlius; O. H. Perry & Son. 

Puetz, J. C., Middleport; Batavia Preserving Co. 

Payne, Mrs. F. P., Rochester. 

Perry, O. H., Manlius; O. H. Perry & Son. 

Pierce, D. C., New York; Hamburg Preserving Co. 
Patterson, F., Cazenovia; Cazenovia Canning Co. 
Rogers, Frank, New York; Borden Condensed Milk Co. 
Rhodes, W. H., New York. 

Strong, Fred J., Buffalo; United States Canning Co. 
Sterling, W. H., Buffalo; United States Canning Co. 
Sherman, S. F., New Hartford; New Hartford Canning Co. 
Shumaker, C. F., Silver Creek; Fredonia Preserving Co. 
Shanke, M., Rochester; Karle Lithographing Co. 
Sampson, C. P., Fredonia; Fredonia Preserving Co. 
Seymour, M. D., Oakford; Hamburg Canning Co. 
Sadler, R. G., Cicero; Sadler Canning Co. 

Smith, Frank D., Niagara Falls, Springville Canning Co. 
Tabar, F. S., Canastota; Canastota Canning Co. 
Truesdell, E. S., Bingham. 

Taber, F. S., Mrs., Canastota. 

Taylor, James H., Clinton; Clinton Canuing Co. 
Tugwell, C. H., Wilson; Fredonia Preserving Co. 
Tilden, George E., New York. 

Timms, Walter B., New York; Austin, Nichols & Co. 
Thorne, E. S., Geneva; Geneva Preserving Co. 
Tobin, E. J., Victor; Victor Preserving Co. 

Vary, J. S., Middleport; Batavia Preserving Co. 
Wolfron, J. Lloyd; Niagara Falls; United States Canning Co. 
Ward, Charles F., New York; F. H. Leggett & Co. 
Wentworth, A. F., Rome; Lee Canning Co. 
Weissenthanner, New York. 

White, I. N., Mt. Morris. 

Weiscops, L., New York; Automatic Machinery Co. 
Wright, H. L., New York; Stetson-Ellison Co. 

Werner, C. H., New York; American Metal Cap Co. 
Wilcox, C. E., Batavia; Batavia Preserving Co. 
Waverley, A. Rochester. 

Winters, J. C., Mt. Morris; Winters & Prophet. 
Wettingill, A., Rome; Ft. Stanwix Canning Co. 
Zummer, G. F., Syracuse. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
Collier, G. F., Wilson. 


OHIO. 


Alden, G. S., Cleveland. 

Bunnell, Newton L., Waynesville; Union Can Co. 
Berry, Miss C., Akron. 

Berry, Mrs. ite H., Akron. 

Beatty, J. M., Columbus; Federal Glass Co. 

Brand, J. M., Urbana. 

Chace, W. R., Cincinnati. 

Crites, H. M., Circleville; C. E. Sears & Co. 

Campbell, A. Webb, Conneaut; Cummings Canning Co. 
Caldwell, F. R., Circleville; Scioto Canning Co. 

Cree, H. E., Cincinnati; J. Weller Co. 

Crampton, D. E., Celina; Crampton & Sons’ Canning Co. 
Crampton, Mrs. D. E., Celina. 

Carroll, J. M., Celina. 

Crane, Clarence, Cleveland. 

Dail, Mrs. Wm., Cincinnati. 

Darhab, W. H., Columbus; Federal Glass Co. 

Erdrich, W. H., Bellevue; Bellevue Kraut and Pickle Co. 
Ebener, Geo., Bellevue; Bellevue Kraut and Pickie Co. 
Eveland, G. R., Miamiville. 

French, Mrs. J. B., Morrow. 

French, J. B., Morrow; Clinton County Canning Co. 
Gibson, A. S., Cleveland. 

Green, Jno. A., Cleveland; National Association Retail Grocers. 
Gray, S. K., Mrs., Paynesville. 

Haserot, S. F., Cleveland; Haserot Canning Co. 
Herman, W. H., Columbus; Lockville Canning Co. 
Harding, H. L., Lebanon; Banner Packing Co. 
Harding, Mrs. H. L., Lebanon. 

Hayner, W. B., So. Lebanon; J. M. Hayner & Co. 
Hayner, Mrs. W. B., So. Lebanon. 

Hicks, Jas R., Mt. Washington; Coller Packing Co. 
Hicks, Gordon, Mt. Washington. 

Inskeep, Edw., Urbana; McCoy Canning Co. 

Jones, Geo. A., Cleveland. 

Kiser, J. M., Columbus. 

Kelley, Elizabeth (Miss), Cleveland. 
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Kelley, Ethel (Miss), Cleveland. 

Klum, Edw. T., Cincinnati. 

Leatherbury, J. P., St. Henry; Pioneer Canning Co. 
Leatherbury, Mrs. J. P., St. Henry. 

MeDonald, C. C., Elyria; Elyria Canning Co. 
McDonald, Harry, Elyria; Elyria Canning Co. 
McDonald, C. C., Jr., Elyria; Elyria Canning Co. 
McDonald, Mrs. C. C., Elyria. 

Montgomery, Jas. W., Loveland; Union Canning Co. 
Nichols, F. N., Chillicothe; Sears & Nichols Co. 
Pressing, W. C., Norwalk; Pressing & Son. 

Pressing, M. C., Norwalk; Pressing & Son. 

Phenney, W. B., Chillicothe; Phenney Eng. Co. 
Parker, H. M., Clyde; Clyde Pro. Co. 

Reichelderfer, Jas., Amanda; Fairfield Canning Co. 
Reichelderfer, S. D., Amanda; Fairfield Canning Co. 
Satterfield, L. Port Clinton; Gypsum Canning Co. 
Sears, L. A., Chillicothe; Sears & Nichols Co. 

Stone, C. K., Elyria; Elyria Canning Co. 

Sinclair, Sam’l, Canton. 

Shade, Homer, Canal Winchester; E. E. Sears & Co. 
Shade, Herman, Canal Winchester; E. E. Sears & Co. 
Butzbacher, Chillicothe; Asmeralda Canning Co. 
Smith, Edw. E., Circleville. 

Stoops, Jas., Van Wert; Van Wert Pkg. Co. 

Scheuer, A. J., Morrow; Morrow Pkg. Co. 

Snook, J. F., Waynesville; Waynesville Canning Co. 
Sleesman, A. E., Fremont; Fremont Kraut Co. 
Sleesman, Mrs. A. E., Fremont. 

Shook, Mrs. F. M., Urbana. 

Shook, Mrs. F. M., Urbana; Urbana Canning Co. 
Street, W., Cincinnati; T. A. Snyder Co. 

Sharp, A. L., Celina; Crampton & Son Canning Co. 
Sears, W. H., Chillicothe; Sears & Nichols Co. 
Shenkekl, Wm., Chillicothe; Sears & Nichols Co. 
Vandervort, C. T., Yellow Springs; Yellow Springs Can’g. Co. 
Wilder, W. W., Clyde; Clyde Kraut Co. 

Warvel, J. C., Dayton. 

Wardel, Robert, Urbana; McCoy Canning Co. 
Warner, Mrs. F. A., Woster; New Woster Pres. Co. 
Warner, Mrs. F. A., Woster. 

Wechter, E. R., Mt. Washington; Calter Canning Co. 
Young, Mr. and Mrs. E. J., Woster; New Woster Canning Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Barker, D. M., Pittsburg; Jones & Laughlin Co. 
Buck, D. M., Pittsburg. 

Bennett, G. E., Pittsburg; Pittsburg Can Co. 

Bertels, A. E., Wilkes-Barre; W. B. Bertits & Son. 
Crawford, E. R., McKeesport; McKeesport T. P. Co. 
Cruikshank, F., Pittsburg; Cruikshank Bros. Co. 
Davis, S. A., Pittsburg. 

Follet, L., Canonsburg; Standard T. P. Co. 

Hodell, Mrs. Geo. F., Philadelphia. 

Irish, Frank, Philadelphia. 

King, Wm. P., Peters Creek, R. F. D. 

Lockwood, Geo. E., Philadelphia; G. E. Lockwood Co. 
Landreth, S. P., Bristol; Landreth Seed Co. 

Mead, W. W., Pittsburg; Jones & Laughlin Co. 
McLaughlin, J. M., North East; N. E. Pres. Works. 
Mason, A. V., Pittsburg; Terminal Warehouse. 
McCormick, F. J., Philadelphia; C. & G. W. R. R. 
Matheny, W. H., Philadelphia; Fleets & Co. 

Naulty, Jas., Philadelphia. 

Russel, Geo., Pittsburg; Pittsburg Canning Co. 
Schaerer, Philip, Pittsburg; Jones & Laughlin Co. 
Stevenson, W. B., Pittsburg; Pittsburg Can Co. 
Smith, 8S. W., Pittsburg; Pope Tin Plate Co. 
Thornton, Mrs. F. W., Springboro. 

Thornton, F. W., Springboro. 

Winebrenner, D. E., Jr., Hanover; D. E. Winebrenner Co. 
Woods, Chas. D., Pittsburg. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Clark, Geo. K., Big Stone City; Big Stone Canning Co. 
Chamberlain, S. G., Pierce City; Pierce City Pkg. Co. 
Dauchett, T. P., Big Stone; Big Stone Canning Co. 
Dauchett, F. W., Big Stone; Big Stone Canning Co. 


TENNESSEE. 


Clarke, A. M., Memphis; Clarke Molases Co. 
Lucas, A. W., Eva; Lucas Mfg. Co. 

Morgan, W. B., Memphis; Anderson, kelly Co. 
Stokely, Geo. S., Newport; Stokely Bros. & Co. 
Stokely, Jas. R., Newport; Stokely Bros. & Co. 
Wiley, Jas., Eva; Lucas, Wiley Co. 


TEXAS. 


Carpenter, J. C., Houston; Carpenter Fig Co. 
Platter, H. P., Denison; Sappers-Platter Gro. Co. 
Roach, E. H., Dallas. 


UTAH. 


Brewer, A. L., Ogden; Plane City Canning Co. 

Matson, Geo. H., Odgen; Utah Canning Co. 

Matson, E. W., Odgen; Utah Canning Co. 

Stringham, Richard, Woods Cross; Woods Cross Canning Co. 


VERMONT. 


Demeritt, B. R., Waterbury; Demeritt & Palmer. 
Stewart, J. A., Rutland; L. & J. A. Stewart. 
Stewart, A. A., Rutland; L. & J. A. Stewart. 
~ VIRGINIA. 
Diggs, Frank E., Richmond. 
Goodrich, M. L., Petersburg. 
Holland, O. C., Norfolk. 
Nolting, Geo. A., Jr., Richmond. 
Thomas, L. I., Richmond. 


WASHINGTON. 
Head, G., Tacoma. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Alexander, W. O., Wheeling; McMechen Pres. Co. 
Rockwell, W. A., Berkley Springs. 


WISCONSIN. 


Adams, A. R., Evansville; Evansville Canning Co. 
Andrews, J. H., Reedsburg; Reedsburg Canning Co. 
Ames, W. H., Mrs., Markesan. 

Ames, Cath, Markesan. 

Asterloli, J. H., Green Bay; G. B. C. C. 

Ames, W. H., Markesan; Markesan Canning Co. 

Allen, H. M., Milwaukee. 

Andrews, J. M., Fall River; T. R. C. C. 

Atwood, C. A., Waupun; Waupun Canning Co. 
~Anesterbeck, Mayville; Mayville Canning Co. 
Anderson, W. R., Milwaukee. 

Buro, J. J., Sauk City; S. C. C. C. 

Buerki, Robt., Sauk City, S. C. C. 

Blodgett, R. R., Mayville; Mayville Canning Co. 

Bierr, A. A., Waterloo; Waterloo C. Asso. 

Buerger, Miss K., Mayville. 

Bird, Fred, Hustisford; Hustisford Canning Co. 

Boeing, Robt., Hustisford; Hustisford Canning Co. 
Bailey, M. S., Chippewa Falls; C. F. C. C. 

Bunke, P. F., Milwaukee. 

Bertschy, Fred, Plymouth; Plymouth Canning Co. 
Belknap, Giles F., Janesville; Hohenodel, Jr. & Co. 
Bork, O. G., Mayville; Mayville Canning Co. 
Branham, Tom, Eau Claire; E. & C. Grocery Co. 

Burt, Arthur, Markesan; Markesan Canning Co. 
Brandel, E. W., Randolph; Prairie View Canning Co. 
Bellack, A. M., Columbus; Columbus Canning Co. 
Bellack, Mrs. A. M., Columbus. 

Brown, R. C., Manitowoc; Wis. Pea Canners Co. 
Belitz, Wm., Cleveland; Cleveland Canning Co. 
Beinharg, F. H., Janesville; Hohenodel, Jr., & Co. 
Burr, Mrs. A. A., Waterloo. 

Burnhart, C. F., Waupun. 

Barber, W. A., Waldo; Waldo Canning Co. 

Bert, Henry, Milwaukee. 

Cooper, E. F., Fond du Lac. 

Caley, D. H., Waukesha; Waukesha Canning Co. 
Cable, E. E., Markesan; Markesan Canning Co. 
Cable, Mrs. E. E., Markesan. 

Chatham, Geo. B., Wausau; Wausau Canning Co. 
Coerper, J. C., Hartford; Hartford Canning Co. 
Curpath, Chas., Randolph; Prairie View Canning Co. 
Cram, L. J., Randolph; Randolph Canning Co. ¢ 
Cullon, W., Columbus; Elba Canning Co. . 
Chamberlain, C. A., Eau Claire; C. A. Lang Canning Co. 

Crary, R. W., Sturgeon Bay; Crary Canning Co. 

Cross, Mrs. A. L., Milwaukee. nae 
Carney, Mr. A. L., Milwaukee. = 
Cole, C. E., Milwaukee; Waterloo Canning Co. : a 
Davis, Nathan D., Bonnie Meade; B. M. C. C. 
Dresen, Wm., Sauk City; S. C. C. C. 

Dietrich, A. J., Cassville. 

Dallman, A. C., Fond du Lac. 

Doty, Mrs. Lela, Markesan. 

Drentzer, C. E., Sturgeon Bay. 

Drentzer, C. B., Sturgeon Bay. 

Densmore, Agnes, Markesan. 

Densmore, J. R., Markesan; Markesan Canning Co. 
Densmore, Mrs. J. R., Markesan. ' 
De Keyser, Frank, Green Bay; G. B. Canning Co. 
Duffoes, Alfred, Marxesan; Markesan Canning Co. 
Duffoes, Mrs. Alfred, Markesan. 

Davis, Mrs. N. D., Bonnie Meade. 

Dempsey, B. A., Manitowoc; Manitowoc Pea Co. 
Dulmer, G. G., Adell; Adell Canning Co. 

Eales, I. L., Ft. Atkinson; Ft. A. Can. Co. 

Esser, Mat, Hartford; Hartford Canning Co. 
Elmon, Peter, Superior; Ferhey-Enuion Co. 
Erickson, G. N., La Crosse; La. C. C. 

Einfeldt, H. B., Milwaukee; Morton Salt Co. 

Ellis, G. W., Green Bay; Britton Cooperage Co. 
Friday, H. P., Markesan; Markesan Canning Co. 
Friday, A. C., Markesan; Markesan Canning Co. 
Frank, Walter, Milwaukee; Frank Pure Food Co. ‘ 
Fackler, J. K., Milwaukee; Western Transit Co. a 
Flint, Chas. C., Sheboygan Falls; Lake Shore Canning Co. 

Fenlon, Chas. E., Burlington; Wis. Cond. Milk Co. 

Folsom, S. P., Markesan; Grand River Canning Co. 

Fahling, Otto H., Cassville; Klindt, Geigu Canning Co. 
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Faas, Ed., Ostburg; Ostburg Canning Co. 

Frank, Mrs. Walter, Milwaukee. 

Friday, S. B., Markesan; Markesan Canning Co. 
Frank, E. E., Milwaukee; Frank Pure Food Co. 
Feber, Alex, Sauk City; S. C. C. C. 

Fletcher, R. M., Hustisford; Hustisford Canning Co. 
Frank, A. L., Milwaukee. 

Fuhremann, Albert, Sun Prairie; S. P. C. C. 
Fuhremann, Jacob, Sun Prairie; S. P. C. C. 
Fairbanks, E. A., Columbus; Columbus Canning Co. 
Frazier, A. C., Manitowoc. 

Gossink, W. H., Randolph; Bonnie Meade Canning Co. 
Gamble, Jas., Fox Lake; F. L. C. C. 

Grien, W. H., Brillion; Brillion Canning Co. 

Greve, Otto, New Holstein; N. H. Canning Co. 
Geiger, O. F., Cassiville; Klindt, Geiger Canning Co. 
Guttman, Albert, Manitowoc; A. Landreth Seed Co. 
Gunther, F. W., Racine: F. W. Gunther & Co. 
Grien, J. G., New Holstein: N. H. C. C. 
Glaesman, A. W., Markesan; Markesan Canning Co. 
Graham, O. A., Markesan; Markesan Canning Co. 
Goss, C. L., Milwaukee. 

Glasscoff, Walter, Fall River; F. R. C. C. 

Gunther, Emil, Racine. 

Gunther, Fred. J., Racine. 

Garvey, H. S., Milwaukee: B. & O. RK. R. 

Gerber, John, Oshkosh. 

Hanneman, J. A., Winneconne: Wis Canning Co. 
Hambuechen, Jos., Milwaukee; Williams Bros. Co. 
Huntley, M. A., Milwaukee. 

Hofferberb, Theodore, Beaver Dam. 

Harlom, H. K., Burlington; Wis. Cond. Milk Co. 
Hobkirk, Fox Lake; F. L. C. C. 

Head, H. C., Antigo; Antigo Canning Co. 

Henshel, Wm., Hustiford: Hustiford Canning Co. 
Huffman, J. P.. Rice Lake: Waukesha Canning Co. 
Hart, C. E., Milwaukee. 

Herfort, Frank, Baraboo; Herfort Canning Co. 
Huenink, C. J., Cedar Grove; C. G. C. C. 

Huenink. Ben, Cedar Grove; C. G. C. C. 

Huenink, J. J., Cedar Grove; C. G. C. C. 

Huenink, J. B., Cedar Grove; C. G. C. C. 

Hofman, W., MilwauxKee. 

Hemminger, B. M., Markesan: Markesan Canning Co. 
Hein, U. F., Prairie View; P. V. C. C. 

Hohenadel, P., Jr., Janesville; Hohenadel, Jr. & Co. 
Hereth, Mrs. M., Sauk City. 

Hutchinson, J. W., Randolph; Brown, Meace Canning Co. 
Hipke, A. T., New Holstein; N. H. C. C. 

Huebregte, S. E., Oosburg; Oostburg Canning Co. 
Hambleton, S. P., Albany: Albany Canning Co. 
Heitman, Mrs. J.. Milwaukee. 

Hipke, Mrs., New Holstein. 

Hipke, Miss, New Holstein. 

Heit, H. G., Albany; Albany Canning Co. 
Howard, H. M.. Fox Lake; F. L. Canning Co. 
Holtz, F. G., Columbus; Columbus Canning Co. 
Hartman, D., Oostburg. 

Hulbert, Fred C., Seymour; Hulbert Canning Co. 
Hulbert, Mrs. Fred C., Seymour. 

Hastey, J. A.. Milwaukee. 

Huttert, John, Ft. Atkinson; Ft. A. C. C 


Johnson, Andrew M., Manitowoc; Wis. Pea Canners Co. 


Jansch, M. P., Milwaukee. 
Johns, R. B., Antigo; Antigo Canning Co. 

Johannes, E. 

Johnson, E. T., Onalaska; Onalaska Canning Co. 
Jones, J. R., Randolph; Prairie View Canning Co. 
Johnson, H. F., Racine. 

Kuech, Matt, Sauk City; S. C. C. C. 

Koeck, Geo. J., Baraboo; Herfort Canning Co. 
Kuehn, Otis L., Milwaukee. 

Kummers, Chas., Burlington; Wis. Cond. Milk Co. 
Kunz, Chas., Manitowoc: Madison Seed Co. 

Knapp, E. M., Albany: Albany Canning Co. 

Knapp, Mis. E. M., Albany. 

Koeck, John F., St. Nazianz; Pioneer Canning Co. 
Llewellyn, Lewis, Waterloo; Waterloo Canning Co. 


Ladwig, August C., Manitowoc; Manitowoc Pea Pkg. Co. 


Lloyd, Lewis, Randolph: Prairie View Canning Co. 
everance, Mrs. Geo. P., New Holstein. 

sarsen, Wim., Green Bay; Wis. Pea Canning Co. 
sohneis, FE. A., Sun Prairie. 

wang, G. J.. Eau Claire; Lang Canning Co. 
wang, Mrs. G. J., Eau Claire. 

ang, H. T., EFau Claire; Lang Canning Co. 
sang, Mrs. H. T., Eau Claire. 

wang, Chas. G., Eau Claire; Lang Canning Co. 
ang, Mrs. Chas. G., Eau Claire. 

voveland, F. E., Wauwatosa; Milu. Pickle Co. 
wang, H. A., Markesan. 

,awson, John, New Holstein; N. H.C. C. 

wang, F. W., Columbus: Columbus Canning Co. 
wang, Mrs. H. A., Markesan. 

au, Herman, Hartford; Hartford Canning Co. 
sucas, W. B., Sheboygan; J. H. Allen Seed Co. 
Mitchells, T. J., Milwaukee. 

Mansfield, F. C., Johnson Creek. 

Millard, A. F., Milwaukee. 

MeManus, T. W., Milwaukee. 


Marks, W. F., Mrs., Milwaukee. 


W., Clintonville: H. J. Johannes Pickling Co. 


McCanna, C. R., Burlington; Wis. Cond. Milk Co. 
Markham, Gladys, Markesan. 

McIntyre, E., Waldo; Waldo Canning Co. 

Miller, Guy, Markesan; Grand River Canning Co. 
Madson, M. G., Manitowoc. 

Madson, Cornelius, Manitowoc; Manitowoc Pea Pkg. Co. 
Moore, M., Sturgeon Bay. 

Martin, Chas., Fairwater; Fairwater Canning Co. 
Nieman, J. F., Cedarburg; Mill River Canning Co. 
Napier, J. M., Janesville; Hohenadel, Jr. & Co. 
Nicond, R. J., Milwaukee. 

Newton, John, Milwaukee. 

Obrien, Frank F., Milwaukee. 

Otto, Albert, Randolph; Randolph Canning Co. 
O'Neill, Pat, Cleveland; Cleveland Canning Co. 
Owens, W. R., Randolph; Prairie View Canning Co. 
Oosterkino, Mr., Waldo; Waldo Canning Co. 

Phelps, S. W., Markesan; Markesan Canning Co. 
Pitten, Oscar, Waukesha; Waukesha Canning Co. 
Paulsen, Chilton; Chilton Canning Co. 

Paulsen, A. A., Chilton; Chilton Canning Co. 

Pierron, P. L., Belgium; Belgium Cannery. 
Pierron, J. P., Belgium; Belgium Cannery. 

Pickett, E. A., Frankville; Frank Pure Food Co. 
Plotka, M., Milwaukee. 

Pollak, L. A., Milwaukee. 

Pistoring, P. M., Milwaukee. 

Perry, Nick, Randolph; Prairie View Canning Co. 
Peters, F. F., Manitowoc; Wis. Pea Canners Co. 
Paulsen, Mrs. A. A., Chilton. 

Powers, Thos., Columbus; Elma Canning Co. 

Parker, Chas. A., Marinette; M. & M. Box Co. ; 
Rickert, F. J., Milwaukee; Secretary Wholesale Grocers Asso. 
Reynolds, W. S., Sturgeon Bay; Reynolds Pres. Co. 
Reeds, C. E., Milwaukee; Stark Glass Co. 

Ronde, T. E., Cedar. Grove; C. G. C. C. 

Reblitz, J. W., Hustisford; Hustisford Canning Co. 
Reynolds, E., Sturgeon Bay; Reynolds Pres. Co. 
Reynolds, Ed. S., Sturgeon Bay; Reynolds Pres. Co. 
Rose, C. E., Reedsburg; Reedsburg Canning Co. 
Reynolds, W. S., Mrs., Sturgeon Bay. 

Reiche, Dr., Milwaukee. 

Remillard, Homer, Sturgeon Bay; Reynolds Pres. Co. 
Reynolds, Mrs. E., Sturgeon Bay. 

Riechhoff, John C., Franksville; Frank Pure Food Co. 
Reickhoff, Mrs. J. C., Frankville. 

Rank, W. E., Waupun; Waupun Canning Co. 

Riley, M. E., Green Bay; Albert & McGuire. 
Schnack, J. J., Milwaukee. 

Snider, John, Sauk City; S. C. C. C. 

Schorer, Wm., Sauk City; S. C. C. C. 

Schwartz, E., Mayville; Mayville Canning Co. 


Schroder, W. L., Winneconne; Wis. Canning Co. 
Selder, H. A.. West Salem; W. S. C. C. 

Schroder, A. F., Winneconne: Wis. C. C. ° 
Summerfield, Sam, Markesan; Markesan Canning Cc. 
Smith, C. H., Markesan; Grand River Canning Co. 
Seefeldt, Wm., Hustisford; Hustisford Canning Co. 
Stare, EK. A., Waukesha; Waukesha Canning Co. 
Spade, Art, Hartford. 

Sink, Wm., Markesan; Fairwater Canning Co. 
Schmitt, G. S., Milwaukee. 

Sayle, J. H., Milwaukee. 

Schlick, O., Milwaukee. 

Schmidt, F. P., Mrs., New Holstein. 

Smith, C. E., Randolph; Randolph Canning Co. 
Stare, T. C., Columbus; Columbus Canning Co. 
Schorer, J. F., Sauk City. 

Seldon, H. A., Mrs. West Salem. 

Simon, Frank P., Sturgeon Bay. 

Scott, H. M., Waldo: Waldo Canning Co. 

Stare, Mrs. Frank, Waukesha. 

Schroder, Albert, Hartford. 

Suel, J. H., Mt. Calvary; Mt. C. C. C. 

Service, W. J., Fox Lake; F. L. C. C. 

Swits, Geo. H., Milwaukee. 

Slattery, M., Milwaukee; Wis. Retail Grocers’ Asso. 
Smith, E. C., Markesan; Markesan Canning Co. 
Schmahl, Osear, Adell; Adell Canning Co. 

Stevens, S. F., Milwaukee. 

Smiley, W., Albany; Albany Canning Co. 

Smiley, Mrs. W., Albany. 

Schnorenberg, Chas., Hartford; Hartford Canning Co. 
Schumacher, R. W., So. Milwaukee. 

Saemann, N., Adell; Adell Canning Co. 

Selmer, L. D., Green Bay. 

Seyk, Edward, Kewaunce. 

Stokes, Henry, Waterloo. 

Temke, John A., Hartford; Hartford Canning Co. 
Tewels, Mrs. A. M., Sturgeon Bay. 

Tewels, A. M., Sturgeon Bay. 

Thomas, E. W., Mrs., Randolph. 

Treis, F., Mr., Milwaukee. 

Tanck, Wm., Lowell; Lowell Canning Co. 

Thomas, W. |., Randolph; Prairie View Canning Co. 
Thomas, Wm., Randolph; Prairie View Canning Co 
Tony, Miss. Frankville. 

Ward, C. J., Fort Atkinson. 

Yunker, Mrs. C. A., Markesan. 

Yunker, C. A., Markesan. 

Zenker, Miss Rose, Milwaukee, 
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Zugler, L. C., Adell; Adell Canning Co. 

Theuno, Peter, Oostburg; Oostburg Evap. Milk Co. 
Theune, John, Oostburg; Oostburg Evap. Milk Co. 
Timm, J. H., Plymouth; Plymouth Canning Co. 
Twezy, J., Green Bay. 

Tepper, F. M., Plymouth; Plymouth Canning Co. 
Voigt, Chas. H., Sheboygan; Lake Shore Canning Co. 
Vennison, Frank, Markesan; Grand River Canning Co. 
Volker, Otto, Sun Prairie; S. P. C. C. 

Verhulst, Hy., Oostburg. 

Velguth, Carl, Milwaukee. 

Wittenberg, Jas., Cedarburg; Cedarburg Canning Co. 
Whittenberg, G. W., Cedarburg; Cedarburg Canning Co. 
Wolfinger, Jas., Columbus; Dundas Canning Co. 
Wolfinger, Jos. F., Dundas. 

Wittenberg, T. F., Cedarburg; Cedarburg Canniag Co. 
Winkler, H. O., Milwaukee. 

Webster, John, Rice Lake; Waukesha Canning Co. 
Winkley, George F., Milwaukee; Williams Bros. & Co. 
Webster, A. W., Rice Lake; Waukesha Canning Co. 
Weiber, W. N., Hartford; Hartford Canning Co. 
Weaver, Mrs. Urban, Wilwaukee. 

Woodborne, E. S., Mrs., Fox Lake. 

Williams, C. H., Lake Mills; Colonial Salt Co. 

Watts, O. T., Milwaukee. 

Williams, H. H., Randolph; Prairie Gravel Co. 

Walters, Miss, Milwaukee. 

Whiting, E. H., Columbus; Columbus Canning Co. 
Walters, Mrs. S., Milwaukee. 

Walters, S., Milwaukee. 

Wedertz, L. E., Manitowoc; Wisconsin Pea Canners’ Co. 
Weber, G. H., Columbus; Elba Canning Co. 

Wierman, H. G., Waldo; Waldo Canning Co. 
Wildgrube, Walter, Sun Prairie; Sun Prairie Canning Co. 
Webster, W. C., Milwaukee; Amry Scale Co. 

Welk, F. A., Columbus; Columbus Canning Co. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION. 


American Label Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md.—Wm. Weikel, Albert H. Weis, 
M. Zurndorf, Richard Dorsey, Carl Virgin, Jr. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J.—George Dickson, F. H. Carll, Joseph 
Croft, J. C. Butcher, D. M. Ayars, Chas. H. Ayars, Maurice B. 
Ayars, Wm. Sellers, Frank Flounders, W. C. Fenimore, W. D. Bran- 
diff, F. P. Rearwin, James Stark, H. B. Woodford, Charles Fischer, 
W. E. Bladford. 

American Can Co., New York, N. Y.—Frank Achilli, G. S. Bones, B. H. 

Kannenberg, C. J. Nelson, I. Rudolph, F. Schrader, M. E. Widell, 
kK. S. Breckinridge, Arthur V. Crary, Geo. L. Spence, J. F. Dieson, 
M. T. Grant, E. H. Brooks, J. E. Schank, S. Torander, Olif Ostlin, 
A. “©. Chambers, J. G. Hodson, Ed. Swangren, J. J. Lynch, W. S. 
Dirker, Jas. B: Campbell, K. Bethune, Wm. Dougherty, C. W. 
Cooke, KE. H. Temple, Harry W. Krebs, Jos Geoghegan, W. G. 
McNab, W. B. Palmer, J. H. Friar, Harry Craver, Chas. Stollberg, 
John E. Smith, W. B. Fisher, A. L. Lanning, C. H. Kilborn, H. W. 
Phelps, Geo. E. Gaddis. 

Barnard, W. W., Seed Co., Chicago, I1l--C. D. Coventry, W. W. Bar- 
nard, Arnold Ringier, 

Burden & Blakeslee, Cazenovia, N. Y.—W. B. Biakeslve. 

Bliss, E. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.—-E. S. Stiles, Peter Kresse, F. C. B. 
Page, H. F. Hughes. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md.—J. T. Whitehurst, F. W. Wild, Jr. 

Continental Can €o., Chicago, Ill—Chas A. Suydam, A. P. Jacobs, H. 
M. Brush, S. J. Steele, J. E. Abrams, Thos. G. Cranwell, I. F. 
Warner, J. E. Bratt, F. A. Assman, Chas. Bulot, Jno. F. Wing, B. 
H. Larkin, E. C. Shriner. 

Climax Machine Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—-E. K. Hood. 

Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich.—Fred L. Rolland, G. H. Erb, John 
K. Cooper, Frederick Huetwhol, C. H. Gleason. 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—W. C. Sargent, J. M. Travor, C. L. 
Lieban, J. C. Martin, I. H. Barbec, Wm. C. Frye. 

Colonial Salt Co., Akron, O.—C. H. Williams, H. C. Elwood, Richard 
Warner, C. A. Hinsey, J. Bungerman. 

Chicago Solder Co., Chicago, Ill—R. S. Reed, F. G. Dickinson, M. 
Holliday, E. A. Simpson, F. C. Englehart, Otto Witherell, A. J. 
Witherell. 

Canners’ Exchange, Chicago, I1l.—Lansing B. Warner, M. T. Warner, 
Clarence R. Leland. 

Chisholm-Seott Co., Cadiz, O.—R. P. Scott, Thomas A. Scott, C. R. 
Snyder, A. T. Moore, C. P. Chisholm, W. T. Kelley, Will McDonald, 
Gustav’ Bissing, E. S. Woodborne. 

Clark, Everett B., Seed Co., Milford, Conn.—Arthur B. Clark, E. L. 
Olmsted. 

Export & Domestic Can Co., New York, N. Y.—Frank J. Currie, R. A. 
Russell. 

Ferry, D. M. Co., Detroit—C. B. Coe, Theo. Cobb. 

Gordon Machine Works, Philadelphia, Pa.—-Louis Keuhn, Frank Hig- 
gins, Benj. P. Obdyke. 

Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O.—W. C. Mills, W. E. Croley, C. D. 
McGilfrey. 

Garden City Laboratory, Chicago, Ill-—B. Z. Terry. 

Hohmann & Maurer Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y.—A. R. Lemke, Fred K. 
Taylor, H. Pagenstecher, Henry W. Maurer. 

Harris, C. S., Co., Rome, N. Y.—Mrs. C. S. Harris, J. L. Stratton. 

Hazel Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va.—-A. B. Payton. 

Jos. Haller Co., Pittsburg, Pa.—Frank Simberg, Jos. Schlitzer, Jos. 

F. Haller. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y.—F. L. Cranson, James Grant, S. 
J. MeKiernan, M. KE. Dunkley, W. A. Chapman, A. S. Gorman, F. 
M. Smith, C. G. Hammond, A. H. Smith, F. A. Wagner. 

Hamachek, Frank, Kewaunee, Wis. J. Frank Longhren, J. G. Coil, 
Frank Hamachek, Sr., and Frank Hamachek, Jr, 


= 

Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y.—James Hanna, L. H. 
Brand, C. L. Hogle, Elgin Keith, F. H. Marley, Chas. H. Sterling, 
Elmer Metz. 

Kemp, C. M., Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md.—C. T. Byrns, C. A. Jones, W. 
W. Kemp. 

Knapp, Fred H., Co., Westminister, Md.—M. S. Harrison, W. E. 
Rothernul, C. W. Blackstone, D. K. Tarror, Fred H. Knapp, C. 
A. Wiltsee. 

Kieckhefer Box Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—Wm. H. Kieckhefer, O. E. Foers- 
ter, D. F. Springer, I. McHenry, W. C. Ross, J. W. Kieckhefer, R. 
J. Kieckhefer, F. D. Wolfgram, E. G. Kohlsdorf. 

Kern, W. S., Wilkesbarre, Pa.—E. J. Emery, W. S. Kern. 

Kittredge, R. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill—Arthur Widdecombe, John Con- 
nelly, J. A. Caulfield, H. B. G. White, L. M. Wrenn, R. J. Kittredge, 
Jacque Meines. 

Leonard Seed Co., Chicago, Ill.—J. C. Leonard, E. S. Leonard, Sam’l 
M. Sibley, John F. Geary, S. F. Leonary. 

Lang, E. M. Co., Portland, Me.—H. J. Farnham, E. M. Lang, Jr. 

Landreth, D., Seed Co., Bristol, Pa.—Pemberton Minister, S. Phillips 
Landreth. 

Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, O.—Ralph D. Strader. 

Michigan Washing Machine Co., Muskegon, Mich.—C. H. Kimball, L. 
D. A. Johnson, J. H. Stanfield, C. B. W. Cunningham. 

McKeesport Tinplate Co., McKeesport, Pa.—Charles Brickemin. 

Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—Charles M. Ams, A. M. Au- 
gensen, H. B. Shellhouse, George Gehrung, Julius Brenzinger. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio—W. W. Morral, S. E. Morral. 

McMeans & Tripp, Indianapolis, Ind.—-Charles A. Tripp, O. E. MeMeans. 

McIntyre & Haight, Gibson City, 1ll—George Grant, John C. McIntyre, 
James P. Haight. 

Maryland Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md.—H. L. Henninghansen, 
A. F. Hocker, Ed. C. Howlett. 

New England Box Co., Greenfield, Mass.—-B. W. Porter, W. E. Stratton, 
A. N. Heald. 

National Lead Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—Urban Weaver, Walter F. Marks, 
Kk. A. DeCamp, F. A. Gregory, Jr., E. A. Mueller, William A. Dail. 

National Roofing Co., Tonawanda, N. Y.—W. S. McDonald, Mr. Hutchins, 
P. E. Sinnett, D. A. Bonitz, C. H. Newell, John Ayrault, L. P. Ben- 
nett, Mr. Thrall, C. K. Hutchins. 

Pope Tinplate Co., Pittsburg, Pa—John F. Kraft, Stephen Smith, Geo. 
W. Hannah, H. M. Easton. 

Phillips Sheet and Tinplate Co., Clarksburg, W. Va.—J. J. Watson. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y.—Harry E. Gill, M. W. Sells, O. S. 
Sells, W. H. Sells. 

Paver, The J. M. Co., Chicago—Paul W. Paver, Frank E. Noonan, J. M. 


Skillman. 
Perfect Can Stamper Co., LeRoy, N. Y.—Charles C. Brown, William H. 
Smith. 


Perfect Bottle Cap Co., Baltimore, Md.—George F. Hodel. 

Rice, Jerome B. Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y.—C. P. Guelf, W. C. Lang- 
bridge. 

Ryder, S. M. & Son, Niagara Falls, N. Y.—S. M. Ryder. 

Rogers Bros., Alpena, Mich.—George R. Warren, A. L. Rogers. 

Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind.—Darcey E. Llewellyn. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md.—W. H. Rife. 

[rank T. Stare Co., Waukesha, Wis.—C. H. Plummer, W. H. Stare, 
EK. E. Howe, C. C. Lake, Frank T. Stare, W. F. Siebert, A. C. 
Downing, H. S. Jewell, J. P. Hummell, E. G. Bradley, Arthur Smith, 
Anna Williams. 

Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y.—W. H. Souder, E. Wegner, George W. 
Cobb, O. T. Day, W. Y. Bogle, C. L. Stubbins, G. A. Biddell, J. W. 
Simmons, G. H. Kellog, J. S. Carmer. 

Sure Seal Co., New York—W. P. White. 

Schimidt, F. W. Pea Harvester Co., New Holstein, Wis.—George L. 
Leverance, J. Henry Schuler, J. C. Schmidt, F. W. Schmidt. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore, Md.—E. Everett Gibbs. 

Sackett & Wilhelms Co., New York—-C. Fairbanks, T. F. Moore, Philip 
Schaefer. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago, 11l.—George Glass, Jr., A. T. 
Hanseau, Frank Schuler, Newton Crane, Lee Glass, L. Smith, B. 
A. Shiveler, F. J. Westland, A. Hughes, Clarence Gray, Rudolph 
Karz, Charles Pein, M. Dorp, Clarence F. Colbert, Leland A. Bab- 
cock, Daniel G. Trench, John B. Leonard, G. G. Glass, W. J. Latch- 
ford, H. O. Crane, Henry R. Stickney, T. M. Nichols, G. E. Lock- 
wood, Jr. . 

Safety Valve Fruit Jar Co., Rochester, N. Y.—Frank P. Payne, J. Dale 
Dilworth. 

Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y.—H. P. Hilton, Charles A. Boller, 
H. E. Schnider, H. R. Kinsey. 

Simpson & Doeller, Baltimore, Md.—H. M. Kronau, H. M. Kronau, Jr., 
J. C. Doeller. 

Sheredder Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich.—C. J. Boley, H. J. Kimball, H. D. 
Wilson. 

Tacks Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y.—C. L. Tarbox, E. E. Belding. 

Tagliabue, C. J. Mfg. Co., New York—A. J. Nelson, O. B. Wescott. 

United States Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio—H. A. Dickie, A. C. Os- 
born, T. E. Lester, Benj. F. Cake, W. L. Winning, Paul J. Kettner, 
C. F. Bowen, C. C. Pollock, W. L. Winning, Charles J. Blair. 

United States Gas Machine Co., Muskegon, Mich.—H. Chris. Hansen, 
L. Wade, A. F. Vils. 

United States Smelting Works, Philadelphia, Pa—L. a. Faber. 

United States Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio—John T. Staff, T. D. Schultz, 
F. F. Downes, O. C. Huffman, M. S. Huffman. 

Union Can Co., Rome, N. Y.—W. R. Ayers, J. E. Hall. 

Wescott, George F. Co., Buffalo, N. Y.—George F. Wescott, M. E. Wes- 
cott. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va.—Oliver J. Johnson, B. C. Keith- 
ley, J. P. Wells. 

White, I. N., Mt. Morris. N. Y. 

Worcester Salt Co., New York-—J. H. Kelley, Lorenzo Benedict, A, F. 
W. St. John, H. ©. Schuknecht, A. C. Hougland. 


Woodruff, S, D, & Sen, New York—Watson Woodruff, 


« 
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Adams, John R., & Co., Chicago—John R. Adams, L. R. Adams. 

Abernethy, F. S., & Co., Minneapolis, Minn.—F. S. Abernethy. 

Ackerman, A. K., Co., Columbus, O.—E. J. Griffiths. 

Arthur, E. W. & Co., Sioux City, Ia—John O. Knutsen. 

Ayres Brokerage Co., Sioux City, Ia—D. E. Stoddard. 

Bacon & Eager, Chicago, I1]1.—G. S. Bacon. 

Brown, Tom, Brokerage Co., Pittsburg, Pa—G. A. Walter. 

Brown, Barclay & Bird, Boston, Mass.—J. Porter Brown. 

Bowen, Floyd E., Detroit, Mich.—Floyd E. Bowen. 

Buse & Caldwell, Pittsburg, Pa.—C. R. Caldwell, Geo. A. Buse. 

Brooks, Clinton, Duluth, Minn. 

Bogle & Scott, New York—H. F. C. Killian. 

Buning-Larger Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—T. H. Buning. 

Baker, Jas. R., & Co., Chicago—G. E. Benton, W. F. McGuire. 

Baird & West, Detroit, Mich.—Geo. A. Hanes. 

Colberg, Henry, Chicago—Alfred Colberg. 

Corby Commission Co., New York—Chas. Corby. 

Corby-Cobb Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Thos. V. Cobb. 

Cartan & Jeffrey, Omaha, Neb.—Miles B. Houck, F. D. Morgan. 

Clemmer & Conover, Boston, Mass.—W. R. Conover, Mrs. W. R. Con- 
over. 

Carroll, T. L., Chicago, Ill. 

Campbell & West, Omaha, Neb.—C. Campbell. 

Dreves, H. A., Co., St. Paul, Minn.—H. A. Dreves. 

Dice, Gustus, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Deming & Gould Co., Chicago—R. J. Murphy. 

Draper Brokerage Co., Duluth, Minn.—R. H. Vraper. 

Dudley, U. H. & Co., New York, N. Y.—Wm. B. Dudley. 

Dodd, Harry G., & Co., St. Louis, Mo.—Harry G. Dodd. 

Douglass, A. C., Steubenville, O. 

Easton Commission Co., Easton, Md.—J. S. McDaniel, W. G. Rouse. 

Engler-Jackson Brokerage Co., Omaha, Neb.—H. G. Jackson. 

Ford & Doan, Kansas City, Mo.—Lee Hillis, Jas. L. Ford, Jr., Geo. P. 
Ford. 

Fuchs, N. H., & Co., Preston, Md.—N. H. Fuchs. 

Flannery & Hobbs, Chicago, I1l—James M. Hobbs. 

Fisk-Kyle Co.,, Chicago—N. J. Kyle. 

Farnum Brokerage Co., Kansas City, Mo—W. C. Farnum, R. M. Laas. 

Freeman, Geo. R., & Son, Fargo, N. D.—Geo. R. Freeman. 

Gilbert, Harry C., Uo., Indianapolis, Ind—Harry G. Gilbert. 

Gettys Brokerage Co., St. Lovis, Mo.—Jos. N. Gettys. 

Grant, Beall & Co., Chicago—J. L. Webster, C. J. Sutphen. 

Gray, J. R., & Co., Chicago—J. R. Gray. 

Goodwin Bros. & Conwell, Milton, Del.—Ottis L. Goodwin. 

Goodlett & Bolles, Kansas City, Mo.—Ralph E. Goodlett. 

Gable-Johnson-Harwood Brokerage Co., Omaha, Neb.—Milton W. New- 
man, J. N. Buchanan. 

Gentry-Throckmorton, Kansas City, Mo.—M. M. Throckmorton, J. R. 
Gentry. 

Heaton, W. W., Louisville, Ky. 

Hurley, J. B. & Co., New York—H. W. Hurley. 

Hanna & Smith, Baltimore, Md.—Cecil Smith, Griffith Smith. 

Housum, B. W., & Co., Cleveland, O—J. H. Kline. 

Hermann, A. C. Co., New York—A. C. Hermann. 

Heller, Nathan M., Milwaukee. 

Hosmer. Ray L., & Co., Cairo, I1l—R. L. Hosmer. 

Howe, Chas. T., & Co..New York, N. Y—Wm. S. Mills. 

Jones Bros., Peoria, I1l—C. S. Jones, T. A. Golsch, G. R. Garretson. 

Jessup & Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa.—Cooper Jessup. 

Johnson & Hunt, Fort Smith, Ark—W. W. Johnson. 


Johnston, North Co., New York, N. Y.—A. L. North. 

James, T. A., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa—J. J. Hallowell. 

Kendig Brokerage Co., Kansas City, Mo.—J. F. Kendig. 

Knight, W. S., & Co., Chicago, I1]1—F. C. Wheeler, Jr., J. G. Hulsebus. 

Kistler Mudy Co., Kansas City, Mo.—J. C. Maslin. 

Kelly, J. M., Lexington, Ky. 

Kuehn, Otto L., Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—Frank Kuehn. 

Leslie, John H., & Co., Chicago, Ill—Geo. H. Leslie. 

Lantz, B. O. & Co., Chicago, I1l—W. F. Mathews, B. O. Lantz. 

Lyford, The L. H. Co., Peoria, Il1l—F. W. Bireley, Jos. Keevers, James 
F. Keevers. 

Lee Brokerage Co., Chicago, Ill—John A. Lee. 

Milwaukee Brokerage Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—W. L. Sherman, W. G. 
Sherman. 

Mitchell, I. L., & Sons Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Harcourt E. Mitchell. 

Meinrath Brokerage Co., Chicago—B. O’Neal, H. S. Sussman. 

Mitchels, T. J., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Meinrath Brokerage Co., Kansas City, Mo.—F. T. Shepard, Millard J. 
Block. 

Miller, Chas. C., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Chas. C. Miller. 

Moore-Holbert Co., St. Paul, Minn.—E. B. Holbert. 

McManus-Heryer & Co., Kansas City, Mo.—E. W. McManus, G. F. 
Payne, J. J. Flatride. 

McCord, A. J. Co., Syracuse, N. Y.—A. J. McCord. 

MeNiece, J. M., & Co., New York, N. Y.—E. L. Heebner. 

Nicholls, Wm. H., & Co., Chicago, I1l.—Chas. D. Nicholls. 

Neuhoff, T. S., Co., Detroit, Mich.—T. B. Neuhoff. 

Olney, Wm., San Francisco, Cal. 

Oklahoma Commerce Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.—W. T. Lowe. 

Pickerell-Craig Co., Louisville, Ky.—J. L. Craig. 

Perlee, H. B., Brokerage Co., Cincinnati, O.—H. B. Perlee. 

Pratt, J. H., Rome, N. Y. > 

Prince, Keeler & Co., New York, N. Y.—Louis A. Captain. 

Ray & Taft Co., Salt Lake City, Utah—L. A. Ray. 

Rosen, Reichardt Co., St. Louis, Mo.—Louis Rosen. 

Read & Bros., Ft. Smith, Ark.—Henry C. Read. 

Russell Brokerage Co., Kansas City, Mo.—R. S. McIntosh, Herbert C. 
Kohn. 

Reed, H. M., Waterloo, Ia.—H. M. Reed. 

Robinson, W. E., & Co., Bel Air, Md.—W. E. Robinson. 

Sisk, A. W., & Son, Preston, Md.—A. F. Sisk. 

Shantz, E. T., Pittsburg, Pa—E. T. Shantz, Mrs. E. T. Shantz. 

Searld, T. G., Brokerage Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—G. G. Searld. 

Smith, Rouse & Webster Co., Bel Air, Md.—C. Smith, R. Dallam. 

Strasbaugh, Silver & Co., Aberdeen, Md.—Wm. Silver, H. P. Stras- 
baugh. 

Shriner, E. C., & Co., Baltimore, Md.—W. C. West. 

Shackelford, C. B., Omaha, Neb. 

Stanton, E. L., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Syme, Eagle & Co., Chicago, Ill—W. B. Jones. 

Storrar, Jas. M., Burlington, Ia—J. M. Storrar, E. Holzapfal. 

Sleepack, H. F. & Co., Duluth, Minn.—H. F. Sleepack. 

Seavey & Flarsheim, St. Louis, Mo.—M. J. Flarsheim, Chas. Finck. 

Salinger, Brokerage Co., St. Louis, Mo.—I. Salinger. 

Stiles, O. C., Boston, Mass.—G. L. Cole. » 

Tooker-O’Brien Co., Duluth, Minn.—E. N. Haageensen, C. C. O’Brien. 

Tyler, C. R., Sioux City, Ia. 

Treichlinger & Stern Brokerage Co., St. Louis, Mo.—David Treich- 
linger. 

Tilghman, W. J., & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—Tilghman, W. J. 

Van Zandt, Claude & Co., Fort Worth, Tex.—Claude Van Zandt. 

Vandever & Ainsley, St. Paul, Minn.—C. A. Vandever. 

Wing, Luman R., & Co., Chicago—L. R. Wing, Jr. , 

Wheeler, H. K., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wallace Brokerage Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.—E. F. Wallace. 

Wiley & Butler, New York.—W. A. Wiley. 


COVERS 


WE MANUFACTURE A FULL LINE OF FINE SILVERED AND PLAIN SCREW CAPS FOR CATSUP 6OT- 
TLES, WHISKEY FLASKS PEPPER AND SALT SELLER TOPS MASON JAR CAPS AND JELLY JAR 

SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 
BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP CO , EVANSVILLE, IND 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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THE TRADE. 


Wanted and For Sale. * 


This is a page that must be read every week to be appreciated. You are not likely to be interested every week, in what is offered here, but it is possible 
you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept your opportunity your time is lost, 
' together with money. Prices and terms upon application. 


Huntley Whirlpool Washers for Sale. 


For Sale:—Two (2) Huntley Whirlpool Washers, prac- 
tically as good as new, made by the Huntley Manufacturing 
Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. Also, (1) Hawkins Capping Machine. 

THE BURT OLNEY CANNING CO., Oneida, N. Y. 


CANNING OUTFIT FOR SALE CHEAP. 


I desire to go out of the canning business, and for this rea- 
son will sell my entire plant and the ground it is built on, or 
will sell the machinery and hold the factory and ground. There 
is about one acre of ground and suitable building. If you are 
interested will be glad to quote price on the whole, upon appli- 
cation. Have the following lot of canning machinery, for which 
I will take $800 for the entire lot, if prompt sale:— 

Two 80 h. p. Upright Boilers, 4 ft. wide, 10 ft. high. Guaran- 
teed to be in first-class condition. 
One 12-Horse Power Steam Engine. 
Four Process Kettles, 3 ft. 4 in. in diameter. 
Three 40-Gallon Copper Jacketed Kettles, good as new. 
One Cyclone Pulp Machine, good as new. 
Thirty Process Crates. 
_ Two Stevens Filling Machines, adjustable to any size. 
Other small canning factory requirements. 

Factory is located in the tomato growing section of New 
Jersey, on the P. R. R. It can be rented for $100 a year (to 
party who buys the machinery), or bought for a correspondingly 


low figure. Address, ‘‘JERSEY,’’ care Tok TRADE. 


Factories For Sale. 


The season of 1911 will find many of the large manufactur- 
ers of catsup operating their own canning factories. Many of 
them are offering to buy established plants if located in proper 
section. If you desire to sell your plant, or any part of it, 
place a small advertisement on the ‘‘For Sale’ page of THE 
TRADE. It is watched closely every week by hundreds of con- 
cerns who are possible buyers. Read the ads yourself, and 
answer those in which you are interested. 


For Sale. 


Choice Greater Baltimore Tomato Seed. Great care has 
been taken in selecting this seed, and I offer it confident that 
better seed cannot be raised. The Greater Baltimore is much 
more prolific and two weeks earlier than other canning varieties. 
Special price of $1.00 per lb. for all February shipments. 

I also have a limited quantity of choice New Stone Seed at 
75c. per lb. for February delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
terms net cash, samples upon request. 

S. I. SAWYER, Seed Grower, 
505 W. 1oth St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Plant for Sale. 


A Canning factory, fully equipped with good machinery, 
in a good tomato growing section in South Jersey. Might rent 
to good parties for one year. Address, 


‘‘BROTHERS,”’ care The Trade. 
Hawkins Cappers for Sale. 


We have for sale two Hawkins’ Cappers, on hand at San 
Francisco, which we will sell at a very reasonable price to a 
prompt purchaser. Machines are in good condition. For full 
particulars, address, CALIFORNIA CANNERIES CO., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


For Sale. 


One copy each of Volumes I and II of the book ‘‘American 
Commercial Methods of Manufacturing Pickles, Preserves, etc.’’ 
Practically new, all pages intact and unsoiled. Will sell for less 


than the original selling price. Address, Ss 
‘“COMMERCIAL METHODS,”’’ care The Trade. 
Canning Factory Wanted. 


Owners of factories who desire to sell will find possible 
buyers by reading over the ‘‘Want”’ ads in THe TRADE. 
Almost every week some new buyer is on the lookout for an 
established factory, and a sale can be brought about if location, 
price, etc., are right. In any event read over all the ads and ; 
keep posted on conditions in the industry. You can’t know BS) 
whether you are interested until you have read each ad. ‘ 


Canning Factory for Sale. 


We offer for Sale a plant very conveniently located, with no opposition 
near, where vegetables and fruit can be had in abundance. The buildings 
and machinery are all in first class order. Reason for selling:—A death 
in the firm. For further information, apply to the : 
LEESBURG PACKING CO., ee 
Cumberland, Co., Leesburg, N., J. 


Wanted to Buy. ‘She 


One second-hand copy of the book ‘‘A Complete Course in 
Canning.’’ Must have all pages and be in fair condition. 
When answering state lowest cash price. Address, 

‘““COMPLETE,”’ care The Trade. 


Wanted. 


If price is reasonable will buy second-hand copy of Vol. III 
‘‘American Commercial Methods of Manufacturing Pickles, 
Preserves, etc.’ Must be in good condition and have all pages. 
State lowest price when answering. Address, 


care The Trade. 


Tomato Cannery for Sale. 


Large Canning Plant; ideal location; first-class condition; 
excellent equipment,.and in first-class running order. Price, 
$7,500.00, including over one acre of ground, buildings and 
complete plant. Address, 


““P, P.”’ care The Trade. 
Hoists for Sale. 


For SALE.—Two Hawkins Hoists, in fine condition. Hav- 
ing purchased two automatic Cookers we have no further use 
for Hoists. Address, 

P. HOHENADEL, Jr. PACKING CO., Rockford, Ill. 


For Sale. 


We offer for sale, at a bargain, the following machinery ; 
all in good condition :— 
1 Plummer Interchangeable Pea Filler. 
1 Baker Improved Tomato Scalder. 
1 Merrell-Soule Double Corn Mixer. 
16 Pacific Power Apple Parers and Corers, 
16 Rival Hand ‘* (large) 
THE SPRINGVILLE CANNING CO. 
Springville, N. Y. 


Your Opportunity. 


If you are interested in securing a canning plant, fully 
equipped, in New York State or require anything in SECOND 
HAND machinery communicate with us as we have bargains in 
both. W. H. STERLING and A. R. MOORE, Buffalo, N. Y. 

As Receivers, United States Canning Co. 


@F ADDITIONAL “‘WANT” ADS. WILL BE FOUND ON NEXT PAGE. “(ag 


® Why 
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“‘WANT’’ ADVERTISEMENTS—Continued 


Machinery For Sale. 


1 old style Grasshopper Tomato Scalder. 

1 Stevens No. 3 Tomato Filler for regular cans. 

1 Stevens No. 10 Tomato Filler for regular cans. 

1 Burnham Corn Cooker and Filler No. 86. 

1 Merrell-Soule Corn Cooker and Filler No. 245. 

1 Ayars No. 2 Regular Header. 

1 Clipper Pea Cleaner. 1 Lewis Crimper. 

1 Ayars Universal Liquid Filler and Syruping Machine. 
1 Burt Wrapping Machine fitted for 2s cans. 

1 Monitor Pea Grader, Style ‘‘B.’’ 

1 Monitor String Bean Grader, No. 4. 

All the above mentioned Machinery is in good condition, 


and will be sold at a reasonable price. For prices and particu- 
lars, address, ‘‘INVESTMENT,”’’ care THE TRADE. 


Factory For Sale. 


Water Front Canning Plant, Boston St. and Montford Ave., 
For Sale Cheap: For shucking Raw and Steamed Oysters or 
packing Fruit and Vegetables; all the latest improved canning 
machinery, ready to go to work at once. Heated by steam; 
electricity and gas for lighting; artesian well and city water; 
cheap rent. Apply, LOUIS GREBB, Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale. 


One Triumph Conveyor, 60 Bins. 
One No. 2 Tomato Scalder. 
One Tomato Filler and Wiper. 
One No. 6 Steel Triumph Capper. 
One No. 2 Blower and Counter Shaft. 
Five Open Process Kettles. One Closed Kettle. 
Twenty 2-Tier Crates to fit kettles. One Hand Crane. 
Fire Pots. 
One 4%x234x4 Duplex Pump. Platform Trucks. 
One No. 2 Transplanter. 
Two 60 H. P. Fitzgibbon Boilers. One 125 H. P. R. T. Boiler. 
2 Green Pea Hullers and Separaters. 
Also some Zastrow Pineapple Machines. 
The above is contents of canning house used but one season. 
Will sell as a whole or any part, as it must be removed this 
month. CANNERS & PACKERS’ SUPPLY CO., 


222 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale. 


The entire plant of the Monticello Canning Co. located at 
Monticello, Minnesota, Wright County. Thirty-seven miles 
west of Minneapolis in the garden spot of the State. 

This factory is fully equipped for canning corn, beans, 
pumpkins and tomatoes. Machinery all modern. Factory con- 
structed in 1908. 

This is a splendid opportunity. Price right and terms very 
reasonable. Correspondence solicited at once. Address all 
communications to W. H. MARVIN, Secy., Monticello, Minn. 


For Sale. 


Hawkins, Cox, Star Cappers; M.& S., Burnham, Conant 
& Queen Anne Corn Cookers; M. & S. Silkers; Model M. A. & 
Morral Corn Cutters; 40x72 M. & S. Retorts; Harris & 
Hawkins’ Hoists; Sprague and Universal Exhausters; Baker 
Double Dump Scalders; Tomato Fillers; Cyclone Pulp Machine; 
10-150 H. P. Boilers and Engines; Dynamos, Power Bean, 
Berry and Apple Shaker Filler; Steam Pumps, Wagon and Plat- 
form Scales, Power and Hand Apple Parers, 14-qt. Fiber 
Buckets, Crates, Trucks, Fire Pots, Carbureters, Blowers, 
Blanching Tanks, Water and Cooling Tanks, Folding Tomato 
Picking Crates, Shooks, Cans, S. H. Caps, Labels, Elevator 
Chains, Belting, Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, Office Desks, 
Chairs, Safe, Remington Typewriter. 

The above articles from factories, little used and practically 
good as new; give me a trial and allow me to show you that I 
can give you a square deal. I stand back of my guarantee. 

HUGH ROSS., Hancock, Md. 


THE TRADE. 


For Sale. 


A model and up-to-date Cannery in an ideal section for 
Corn and Tomatoes. Fully equipped to take care of 30,000 
cans daily. Address, W. H. C., care The Trade. 


Well Located Factory For Sale. 


Canning Factory, situated in an excellent fruit and vege- 
table growing section of Central New York. Fully equipped 
private switch on N. Y.C. Four years in operation. For fur- 
ther information, address, ‘‘CENTRAL,’’ care THE TRADE. 


For Sale. 


The following Machinery, all in first-class condition : 
1 Chicago Capper for No. 2, 3 and 10 cans, with 

1 1% Plain Junior U. S. Gas Machine. 

1 Day Catsup Finishing Machine, (never used). 

1 Ripley Cider Filter. 

2 ‘‘Moore & Bristol’? Tomato Fillers. 

2 ‘Hull’ Fire Pot Systems. 


Address, ‘‘FIRST-CLASS,’’ care THE TRADE. 


Factory For Sale. 


An up-to-date canning factory, completely equipped with 
modern machinery, in one of the best fruit sections; close to the 
Southern Missouri line. For further particulars, 


Address, ‘‘H,’’ care THe TRADE. 


BROKERS 


Favorably known to the Canning Industry 


TOMATOES 
CANNED GOODS 


JESSUP & ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND BROKERS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Cc. W. BAKER & SONS 
CANNED GOODS 
BROKERS & COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
ABERDEEN, MARYLAND 


CORN PEAS 


DO YOU SELL THE NEW YORK TRADE? 
DO YOU GET SATISFACTORY RESULTS ? 


New Commission House with wide acquaintance solicits the Accounts of Manufact- 
urers and packers of Canned Goods, Grocery and Kindred Products 


ACME COMMISSION COMPANY 
105 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 


LEE BROKERAGE COMPANY 


664 W. RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


Straight Brokerage. Do not buy or sell on our own 
account. We sell only to wholesale trade. Refer as to 
reliability to any of the Big Buyers of Chicago. Accounts 
solicited. 
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This Space Reserved 


For 


The Phinney Engineering Co. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


o 


“The Phinney Bean Snipper.” 
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BALTIMORE, NEW YORK AND GHICAGO CANNED GOODS MARKETS. 


Prices Given are for Wholesale Lots at Usual Terms, f. 0. b. Baltimore, New York or Chicago, and Subject to the Usual Discount 
for Cash. Baltimore Prices Corrected by Brokers; New York and Chicago by Special Correspondents. 


CANNED VEGETABLES CANNED VEGETABLES—Continued. 
Baltimore Wew York  Chicage Balt Chi 
SAUERKRAUT{I-F No. 3 75 
= Green 275 2 65 275 I 15 go I 25 
“White, Large“! 285 285 275 as 35° 325 75 
“ “ “66 2 50 2 §0 SUCCOTASH{}-Green Beans & Corn No. 2.... go 85 I Io | 
“ White,Medium “ 2%......... 250 270 270 Dry Beans & GreenCorn 85 ...... 85 
“Green, 2 40 2 40 2 45 Maine I 10 I Io 
“White, Small ** 23g 250 250 SWEET POTATOES}-Jersey NO. 85 95 
“Green, 225 %220 225 Standard 3 75 82% 
“ “ Tips White,Square 65 2 50 275 go 
“ Green, Square 240 205 =250 Southern ** £0, 
Inn 70 “ Fancy 325. 310 3650 
3, 7% Extra Standard 3 10 2 go 3 35 
7° 5 77% Standard 3 00 2 80 2 25 
Rafingpe Size 1 Whole No.2... 120 155 150 No. 2 Standard Maryland 62% 67% 
130 ©6861 To “s “ Jersey......... 95 100 1009 
Standard Green‘‘ 2... 55 62% 60 Fancy Sanitary Cans No. 3......... I 10 
Cut White 65 CANNED FRUITS 
‘* Limas Extra Graded Green No. 2.............. I0oo om 
Soaked _ 65 "7% 62% Maine Stand 
CORN}-No. 2 Harford County Standard............. “ Preserved “ 
| CHERRIES§-No, 2 Seconds, go 
2 Stand, in Water, Red.......... 75 
HOMINYi{—Fancy Inside Enameled 70 “ “ White. 75-80 co 
OKRA AND No. 2 NO. 82%4-85 85 85 
PEAS*-No. 1 Extra Sifted Early Junes.............. go I 25 I 15 PEACHES—Mich., Unpeeled Sits ee Saran 80 
‘* 2 Extra Standard Early Junes ........... 95 1 05 Peeled 3 25 
I 75 PEACHES *-California Standard, 2%................. I 50 I 40 I 35 
I 60 I 50 z 85 ” I 70 I 65 1 65 
os 2 Sifted 95 ” No. 1 Extra Sliced Yellow, ............ 95 97% 85 
PUMPKIN}-Standard No. 75 65 wi 130 32% 
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a REGULAR AND SANITARY CANS 
CANNED FRUITS—Continued. F. O. B. SHIPPING PornT. 
AMERICAN CAN CO 
Baltimore New York Chicago 
Prices in effect January Ist, 1911. Car load lots only. 
PEACHES}-No. 3 = No.1 cans, 1% inch $ 9.25 per M. 
per thousand: 1% inch, goc.; 2 1- 16 inch, $1.30; 
PEARS—Mich. Peeled Water No. 2% 160 I 25 "WHEELING CAN CO. 
Wheeling Can Company will quote prices on Cans on applicati 
-No. 2 Seconds in 
Ex, im For season of 1911, Prices in effect January 1. 
3 Seconds in 60 Hole & Cap Cans. Extra Coated. 
” ” 3 Standards in 774% 100 1 Cans, inch opening ........... $ 9.25perM. .40 per M. 
PINEAPPLE*- Bahama Sliced Extra No.2 150 230 200 No. 3 16.75‘ 
Grated 2... 1§0 115 2 05 No. 226." 42.00 
” ” Sliced ’ Std.” 2 .... 100 3 00 I 20 Solder Hemmed Caps, per thousand, 1% inch, goc. ; 2 1-16 im $1.30; 
” Gama” * * se 05 1 20 2 inch, $1.50; 2 7-16 inch, $1.70. 
” Hawaii Sliced Extra " 2%... weccn 220 215 Sanitary Cans made by Continental Can Co , prices are:— 
” ” Stand. ” 2%... ...... I 95 1 85 Plain. Enameled. Extra Coated. 
” ” ” Extra " 2... I 55 1 80 No, 1 Cans, $10.75 per M. $13.75 per M., $ .40 per M. 
” ” we ‘ Stand. a I 50 I 55 oa 2% 14.75 18.2 25 .60 “ 
” rated Extra 1 105 160 1 65 . 19.00 23.00 
” ” ” 12 I No. 3 4% inch 19.50 24.00 8 
” Shredded Syrup ” 10 No. 3 20.00 “ 24.50 “ 
” Crushed Water 5 75 No. 3 * 2200 ‘‘ 26.5¢ « 
Eastern Pie Water ..... 95 No 44.00 54.co “ 1.75 
Syrup eM nee 95 Prices in effect for season of I9I!, January 1. 
” ” Water 3 50 I Cans, inch 9.25 per M. 
Solder Caps, per thousand, 1% inch, goc.; 2 1- inch, $1.30; 
hs cans, and advises that it wi pleased to quote prices on applicati 
STRAWBERRIES§-Extra Stan. Syrup No. Dicases 85 75 %X.1o _ The United States Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, will quote 
“ Standard Water BG skies 5 00 errr prices on Standard Packers’ Cans upon application, and quote as follows 
xtra Preserve 
Baltimore New York —Chicage 2 22.00 26.50 
LOBSTER Pinte, 96 SANITARY CAN CO. 
PLAIN ENAMELED SPECIAL PLATES. 
OYSTERS§-Standard 70-75 77% 80 $10.75 $13.75 $ .40 
65-70 72% 75 14.75 18.25 -60 
* 10 0z i 2 I 40-1 45 I 523% 1 60 19.50 24.00 85 
8 oz. I 35 I 42% I 45 20,00 24.50 85 
” Terms: f.o. b. Fairport, N. Y., Ind., Bridgeton, N. J. 
2 2 70 STANDARD SIZES OF CANS. 
Tall 1 85 I 95 DIAMETER. HEIGET 
” ” ” Oo. 2 TIS... 32 in. 49, 16 in 
127% 1 35 No. 2% 4 in. 
Red Alaska Tall 172% 175 43/16 in 4K w 
Cohoe Tall I 55 CANNERS’ METALS 
Flat a 9g PIG TIN. 
” I 05 stototons 1 to4tons 
” Columbia River talls, 2 25 215 42 6e 43 
2 50 2 30 PIG LEAD 
SHRIMPt-Wet or Dry No. I 70 I 27% 210 
(Baltimore Shrimp prices f. 0 b. Mississippi.) = 
24 23 
({) Baltimore quotations corrected each week by Thos, J. Meehan & Co., Brokers TIN PLATES. F. O. B. MILL. SPOT. 
(t) T. G. Cranwell & Co., Brokers , 14X20, 107 Bessemer — 75 ‘ 
(§) E. C. Shriner & Co., Brokers T C., 14x20, 95 Ibs. Bessemer Steel......... YY a see 4.20 
(*) Taylor & Son, 3roaers IC, 14x20, 90 lbs, Bessemer Steel... 4.15 
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THE TRADE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY BY 
THE TRADE COMPANY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
A. I. JUDGE, Manager and Editor. 
304-5 Maryland Savings Bank Building, Baltimore, Md. 


THE TRADE is the only paper published exclusively in the interest 


of the Canned Goods Packers of the United States and Canada... 


Established in 1878. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. 


One year, - - - - - $2.00 
Six months, - - . - - - - - - $1.00 
Foreign, - - - - $4.00 
Canada, - - - - $3.00 


ADVERTISING RaTES.—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 
Address all communications to THE TRADE Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Notices of Hands Wanted or Situations Wanted will be inserted 
free for paid annual subscribers; other parties will be charged $200 
per inch per insertion, $5.00 per month. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but anonymous 
letters wili ve ignored. A. I. JUDGE, Managing Editor. 


Entered at the Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24, I911. 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


File this issue away in your archives; for there was his- 
tory made at this Milwaukee Convention, and it is all re- 
corded here. 

There are matters in this issue which no canner can read 
without obtaining a benefit from them, and there is no can- 
ner in the business but what should read them. 


No one has a right to follow his own biggoted way in the 
canning industry today. ‘Times have changed and men must 
change with them. Today it is the duty of every canner to 
pull with his fellow canners for the general good of the in- 
dustry ; to advance his individual interests by helping to ad- 
vance the industry. 


The National Canners’ Association is doing things, doing 
big things not for any individuals but for the whole industry. 
Its efforts are bent upon advancing the canned goods busi- 
ness to the plane its importance rightly entitles it to—as the 
foremost industry in the country. Its officers are unselfishly 
giving the best of their time and energy to this work, and it 
is but right and just that every canner in the business lend 
his individual support. 


There are no personal axes being ground in the work this 
Association is doing, and the man who holds to his old, 
antiquated jealousy is unworthy to be classed among the pro- 
gressive men who now are fighting for the rightful recog- 
nition of this great industry. Don’t be a stumbling block in 
the way of progress: if you cannot bring yourself to be a 
member of this aggressive policy—by joining this National 
Association—don’t be an object of their charity by accepting 
the benefits they produce without having earned them by your 
own action. If you were a Japanese, rather than be so dis- 
graced, you would commit Hari-Kari, and so you ought, by 
dropping out of the business, since you cannot run with it. 


Too much credit cannot be given to the members of the 
Executive Committee for the rigid stand they took for their 
rights, and the rights of all canners, in the matter of the en- 
dorsement of the amendment to the Pure Food Law, with 
respect to the name of the canner on the label of every can 
produced. And they were loyally supported by every canner 
present, for the resolution was unanimously passed, when pre- 
sented to the assembled Convention. ‘That is the kind of 
work that counts; and that they have done in one year what 
they have tried to do for more than twenty years, shows to 
what an extent Association work has grown. We are proud 
of you, gentlemen, one and all; for with such a battle gained, 
we can see in the near future many easy victories which will 
place the canned goods business where it belongs. 


The Stewards’ Association, and the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association eagerly backed the amendment requiring 
the net weight of the contents to be printed on the label of 
each can. They did not hesitate to impose this hardship upon 
the canners; and it took their breath away when they found 
that this industry, with which they had always been able to 
do as they pleased, was ready to fight back, to defend itself 
and assert its rights. For this is just what the canners did 
when they interposed the requirement, that if the net weight 
law was to pass, then another law requiring their names on 
every can should also pass. 


Just a little more of this backbone, gentlemen, and in- 
stead of being dictated to you will be the dictators. And why 
should you not be? You produce the goods which the jobber 
must have; upon which the people of the world are abso- 
lutely dependent to day; why should you be dictated to by 
everyone who cares to, as in the past? 


The railroads count upon and need your freight, and yet 
they advance the charges on you whenever they get ready. 
The express companies figure you in their business to an im- 
mense extent, and yet charge you extortionate rates because 
you are not in a position to defend yourself. The insurance 
companies put a rate upon your factories that is little short of 
confiscation, and for which they have absolutely no excuse: 
and yet you stand helpless because you are not in a position to 
fight back. The world used vou as a scape-goat for all its 
troubles and ills, and you suffered the unjust accusation in 
silence, and lost the profit on your goods to which vou were 
rightly entitled. You have labored long and fed the world 
well, and never have been properly paid. 


Some of these things the National Association has started 
work on, and already have made startling changes for the bet- 
ter; others are about to be undertaken or have already been 
started, and they will all have attention. 


What they need, however, is the solid support of every 
man in the business. This work to be done is not any indi- 
vidual’s, nor anv cliaue’s. it is the work of the whole industry, 
and of every individual in it. 

Therefore it should have the support of every individual. 
There is no possible excuse bv which a canner can dodge this 
issue and be honest and keep his own self-resnect. If he does 
not pull with the Association and the splendid work it is do- 
ing, then in self-protection the Association should take stens 
to drive him out of the business: and if he counts upon drift- 
ing with the tide and gaining all the benefits from the work 
of others, then he becomes a pensioner upon the charity of 
the industry, for he is taking as a gift what others are pay- 
ing to secure. 

There is nothing smart or “slick” about accepting such 
charitv: about letting the other fellow do all the work, while 
you share the profits. Sooner or later such a man will be 
marked, as he should be, as a detriment to progress, as an 
impediment to the advance of the industrv—a dangerous fac- 
tor, one to be avoided. And he will be avoided, not alone by 
the members of his industrv, but first and foremost by the 
jobbers of the country who today most highly appreciate the 
up-to-date canner, and who in that not far distant dav, will 
have absolutely nothing to do with the laggard. 

Don’t be a charity patient of your fellow canner. Be in- 
dependent: be one of those who are bringing on this change 
of conditions, one of those who are helping put the business 
where it should be, by lending your endorsement to their ac- 
tions as a member of the Association, 
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The way to signify your endorsement of what has been 
done so far by the National Canners’ Association, of the ac- 
tions that have produced the results seen in the report of the 
Convention as here given, is to send in your name NOW, 
as a member of the Association. 


If you know of a canner who is not keeping himself posted 
by reading this report, help to lead him out of his darkness— 
‘0 bring him up into this 20th century—by telling him to send 
in his name as a subscriber now. We will start his subscrip- 
tion with this issue—it alone is worth $2.00 per year—and we 
will do all we can to help in his education during the year by 
keeping him informed of all that is taking place both in the 
industry at large and in the Association work. ‘This is the 
way we can serve the good cause; the way we can help the 
Association in its work. 

And help ourselves, you say? Why, my dear man, we 
give you more than $2.00 worth of plain white paper in a 
vear, to say nothing of the postage, the ink. etc. But if we 
can spread the good work, and help make it grow; help put 
the canned goods industry where it belongs, at the top of all 
the great American industries, we will gladly give this and 
much more. 


MR. THOMAS J. MEEHAN RAPIDLY RECOVERING. 


Among the most prominent absentees at the Milwaukee 
Convention was Mr. Thomas J. Meehan, known throughout 
the industry as the “Dean” of the brokers. Mr. Meehan’s ab- 
sence was due to a severe attack of rheumatism just as he 
was about ready to leave for the convention. We are very 
glad to report, however, that he is now rapidly recovering and 
will soon be himself again. 

Mr. Meehan was greatly missed by the brokers and by 
a large majority of the canners at Milwaukee and anxious 
inquiries were made of the writer daily regarding him. For 
years he has been one of the foremost brokers in canned goods 
in the country and was one of the founders and the first 
regular President of the National Canned Goods and Dried 
Fruit Brokers’ Association. His host of friends will learn 


with pleasure that his incapacity is of but a passing nature; 
that he is now at his desk again and as much a power in the 
business as ever. And we sincerely hope and trust he will 
continue so for many years to come. 

Mr. Meehan stoutly denies that it was “gout,” superin- 
duced by the excellent year’s business in canned goods, just 
closed, as he is inured to such conditions through long ex- 
perience. 


MR. H. C. RANDALL SUCCEEDS HIS FATHER. 


_ . The sudden death of Mr. Sam O. Randall was not only 
a shock to his family, but to the entire industry, for Mr. Ran- 
dall was well known, particularly in this section, and highly 
esteemed by all who knew him. 

He handled the accounts of some large supply houses and 
many of his customers have been auxious to know who is 
now in charge of these affairs. Among the people thus rep- 
resented were the Huntley Manufacturing Company, of Silver 
Creek, N. Y., with their full line of canners’ machinery; the 
Grasselli Chemical Company, with Eureka and Standard Sol- 
dering Fluxes, and S. M. Ryder & Son, with their Ryder Can 
Marker. In addition to these he controlled a large trade in 
box shooks, cans and general canners’ supplies. 

For the past several months Mr. H. C. Randall. a son of 
Mr. S. O. Randall, has been associated with his father, so that 
he is thoroughly familiar with all the details of his father’s 
business, and will continue it under the name of “S. O. Ran- 
dall’s Son,” at the same address in the Marine Bank Building, 
Baltimore, Md. In fact the old office force has been kept 
intact and thus any business which was in the course of com- 
pletion at the time of Mr. Randall’s death will be put through 
in due course of time. All the firms formerly represente:i by 
the father have turned their accounts over to the son and are 
using their best endeavors to r~omote his interest. 

Mr. H. C. Randall is a young man, just coming of age, 
but is bright and aggressive and we believe he will rapidly 
acquaint himself with his duties and soon have a host of 
friends as his supporters. 


MODERN 


EQUIPMENT 


Ensures your getting ‘‘all there’s ia it’’ by keeping the cost of packing down. 


It makes your goods attractive because the cans are properly finished. 


It enables you to make prompt shipments by speedily labeling, wrapping and 


lacquering the cans. 


It must pay well to use the 


BURT LABELING, WRAPPING AND 
.... LACQUERING MACHINES.... 


or most of the big packers and scores of small ones would not 


be doing so. 


How can you better prepare for the next pack than to get a BURT Time, Money 


and Worry Saver? 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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AMUSEMENTS, 


Geo. W. Cobb’s Dinner—The Theatre Party by 
the American Can Co. 


The scarcest thing in connection with the Milwaukee 
Convention was the amusements. But canners and supply 
men were so busy—the one giving orders and the other tak- 
ing them—that this was not a hardship; in fact, it was hardly 
noticeable. It was a good Convention, satisfactory to every- 


one and there was apparently so much money about that 


everyone was independent, and took the matter in the light 
that “if I want amusement I can go out and buy it. That’s 


” 


me. 


On some former occasions the cities where the Conven- 
tions have been held treated the canners and their friends 
so well that possibly they are a little spoiled. Cincinnati, 
for instance, put up a smoker that will not soon be forgotten 
by anyone fortunate enough to have been there; Buffalo did 
the same thing and Louisville provided a most enjoyable 
entertainment for the assembled canners. Milwaukee might 
well have done so, when the considerable increase in the hotel 
rates is considered. But they did not—and what is the use 
crying over spilt milk? 

The one great exception, and notable as such, was made 
by the American Can Company, who furnished a most enjoy- 
able theatre party to the entire Convention. They can rest 
assured that every man accepting their invitation felt duly 
grateful to them for their thoughfulness, and that the Ameri- 
can Can Company moved up several notches in the general 
esteem of the industry. We but voice the feelings of every- 
one when we say: Gentlemen, for your splendid entertain- 
ment of Thursday evening, for the thoughtfulness that 
prompted it, and for the cordial manner in which you treated, 
even the humblest of us, we thank you. 

The play selected for the occasion—and it was selected 
and brought to Milwaukee by the American Can Company 
for just this purpose—was entitled “Two Men and a Girl.” 
The cast is one of Shubert’s best, and it would be hard to 
imagine a play that could please-all the canners and their 
friends better than this did. It is termed a musical Aerial 
Comedy, the airship playing a most important part. It was 
good, clean comedy, the two principal characters being ex- 
ceptionally clever, the songs numerous and catchy and the 
girls handsome and vivacious. It was song, laughter and 
twinkling heels all the time and the entire audience was im- 
mensely pleased. 


During the intermission the members of the company 
were everywhere*to see that their guests were well taken 
care of and that everyone was enjoying the occasion. Between 
the first and second acts newly elected President W. R. 
Roach, of the National Canners’ Association, who had been 
seated in box A with a select party, stood up and voiced the 
appreciation of the combined industry—the guests at least— 
as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen—I wish to thank the American Can Company, 
especially Mr. Phelps and Mr. Temple, for this very kind and gener- 
ous entertainment, on behalf of the National Canners’ Association, 
the National Brokers’ Association and the National Machinery and Supplies 
Association. Entertainment is not very abundant in the city of Milwaukee, 
and the American Can Company, through their very kind and generous 
representatives, have brought their entertainment with them. (Applause.) 

(Mr. Phelps ascends the stage amid great applause. ) 

MR. PHELPS: Ladies and Gentlemen—On behalf of the American Can 
Company and all my colleagues, I want to thank Mr. Roach, and through 
Mr. Roach, all the various associations which he has named, and which I 
shall not try to name, for his very kind remarks, and also for the apprecia- 
tion and pleasure that you seem to get out of this little entertainment 
tonight. 

You know, I am getting to be a good deal of a veteran in this kind of 
thing—in having to face a crowd of canners, packers and machinery men 
and brokers and their ladies—and I do not usually see much of the men 
when I look at an audience of this kind. (Laughter.) And I do not think 
I ever faced you when you looked as happy and contented, as well fed and 
probably as‘well dressed as you are tonight. (Applause.) I believe you 
are to be congratulated on all the conditions that surround you at the 
present time. 


Two things—history and prophesy—concern us all; and the history of 
the last year, I think, is such that the packer has gotten money in the 
bank. The prophesy is that the packer is going to have more money in 
bank in 1911 than in 1910 (applause); and, bless your heart, the can men 
and the machinery men are going to get it. (Laughter and applause.) 
That is, we will, if you pay your bills. (Laughter. ) 

But I do want to congratulate you, every one, upon the prospects that 
surround the industry tonight. It is an important business. I am _ not 
going to deliver a speech telling you how big you are, because you know it 
{perhaps a little too well] anyhow; but it is an important industry. It has 
made important strides in the last two years. A visit to the machinery hal] 
shows that; a talk with the packers shows that. Methods are better, ideals 
are higher; quality is considered more; and in every way I believe that the 
canned goods industry, in which we are all interested and from which we 
get our livelihood, is looking up as it never has looked since the beginning; 
and, therefore, on behalf of my company and my colleagues and myself, 
I want to congratulate you and thank you, and wish you the very best luck 
until perhaps I may have the pleasure of facing you again a year from now. 


(Prolonged applause. ) 


After the theatre there were numerous little dinner par- 
ties—some at the Pfister, some at Hotel Schlitz and others 
at College Inn—and at all of them the first topic of conversa- 
tion was an expression of appreciation of the company’s enter- 
tainment. 


MR. GEO. W. COBB’S DINNER. 


On Monday night Mr. George W. Cobb gathered together 
a selected few to enjoy his hospitality, under the guise of 
considering the question of making a canned goods exhibit 
in connection with the Convention next year in Chicago, and 
incidentally to discuss just where to hold the meeting next 
year. That all responded, and were glad they did so, goes 
without saying. 

About the beautifully decorated board assembled a few 
canners, some machinery and supply men, some brokers and 
ex-Judge of the Court and the scribes of the industry. The 
dinner was laid in one of the handsome private dining rooms 
of the Pfister Hotel, the decorations being rich and tasteful. 
President Cobb at the head of the table had on his right 
hand President Sears, of the National Canners’ Association, 
and on his left President Jones, of the Brokers, and among 
his guests, reading to right, were W. R. Roach, R. Goodlett, 
C. A.’ Vandever, W. G. Conover, George Shaw, W. E. Silver, 
F. E. Gorrell, Gene Dickinson, H. S. Orem, G. G. Bailey, 
S. F. Haserot, W. Y. Bogle, A. I. Judge, H. M. Brush, E. M. 
Lang, H. A. Dickie, J. A. Hanna, J. M. Hobbs, G. A. Buse, 
T. A. Scott, Judge John D. Lynn, and with this gentleman 
we have gotten around the table, because his partner, as we 
have said, was Mr. Cobb’s left-hand man, President Jones. | 

Man’s innermost wants were never better attended to 
than was done by the host on this occasion. Sprinkled in 
with the various courses were numerous little witty speeches 
and remarks from time to time, none more wittier or better 
to the point than those of the host himself. In fact, he 
stamped himself as one of the most delightful toastmasters. 
Quick as a flash he had a witty return for every remark and 
so kept his guests in constant good humor. It was a con- 
tinuous flow of wit and humor, and later was to come the 
feast of reason. 

With the cigars Mr. Cobb introduced the reason d’etre 
of the dinner and called upon each one for a few remarks 
as to their idea of holding a Convention in the Coliseum at 
Chicago, and with it an extensive display of canned goods 
for the public’s enlightenment. ‘This question was brought 
to Mr. Cobb’s attention by the present manager of the Chicago 
Coliseum, who offered to put the show on without expense 
to the exhibitors other than the regular charge for floor space, 
and in addition offered to return 25 per cent. of the receipts 
from admissions to the association, but he wanted a three- 
vear contract: in other words, to hold the show for three 
seemed to be in favor of the movement, or at least that it be 


In answer to Mr. Cobb’s invitation all the speakers 
years. 
considered, with the possible exception of Judge Lynn, who 
was there to talk Rochester. But not all the talks were on 
this subject; many digressed, and a lot of good stories found 
their way into this serious-consideration. 


It was a thoroughly enjoyable affair and all so voted it. 
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EUREKA SOLDERING FLUX STANDARD SOLDERING FLUX 


tan dard 
MARK te Tr? 


Formerly made by 
The Marlou Chemical Works, Jersey City 


REG. U. 8S, PAT. OFFICE 


EUREKA and STANDARD SOLDERING FLUXES are prepared 
especially for manufacturing and capping packers’ cans. : : 
They comply with all the requirements of the Pure Food 
Law and are used universally by the canning industry. 
They satisfy the most critical users. * : : : : : 


— MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Main Office: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


STOCKS CARRIED AT THE FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


NEW YORK, 60 Wall Street CHICAGO, 2235 Union Court S. 0. RANDALL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. Marine Bank Building 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. BALTIMORE, MD. 
DETROIT, MICH. MILWAUKEE, WIS. ; Cc. W. PIKE CoO. 
BOSTON, MASS., 665 Sumner St. ST. PAUL, MINN. SAN FRANCISCO, - CAL. 


The Harris Patent Power 
Hoisting and Carrying Machine 


- 
= 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 20, 1909. 
The C. S. Harris Co., 


Sole Owners ana 
Manufacturers 


Replying to yours of 
recent date as to whether or not 
our Harris Hoist and Conveyor 
has been satisfactory, will state 
that it has. We have used it for 
several years. It is a machine 
that shows practically no wear 
and will last a life time, 
and it is in every way 
eminently satisfactory 
for the requirements of 
a canning house. You 
will probably note that 
we have never been 
y obliged to call upon 
) youtoreplace any worn 
out or broken parts. 

Yours truly, 
D. E. Foote& Co., 


Inc, 
Geo. T. Phillips, 
Pres. 


C. S. HARRIS COMPANY, - ROME, N. Y. 
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Double Pineapple Grater 


(With Hopper Removed.) 


The large-tooth saws on the two upper spindles coarse grind the fruit which passes 
down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles; from there it falls into a tub placed 
under the machine tc receive it. This machine is well braced and the workman 
is of the best; the gears are cut from the solid and the saws are all milled from soli 
blanks which gives a cutting edge to two sides of the tooth. The Hopper and discharge 
shoots are lined with white pine. 


THE JOHN R. MITCHELL COMPANY, 
Foot of Washington Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


COATED NAILS 


Drive Easier Last Longer 
Hold Better Cost Less 


Than Common Nails 


Our Nails are the Very Best, and 
our Price is as Low as is consistent 


with the High Quality we maintain 


Please write us when again in the market 


Handled by representative Dealers and Jobbers 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Muncie = Indiana 


That Creep in, 


Ask For Catalogue 


THIS SHOULD APPEAL 10 YOU! 


IF YOU DESIRE TO REDUCE YOUR COST OF 
PRODUCTION THE OPPORTUNITY 
IS BEFORE YOv. 


In Many Cases it is the Unseen and Unnecessary 


OVERHEAD EXPENSES 


Eat Away, and Rob 
You of Profits, which You Might 
Save by Equipping Your 
Factory with the 


CLARK KEROSENE or FUEL OIL SYSTEM 


THE CLARK NOVELTY CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Record of the RYDER CAN MARKER 


Season of 1908, we placed Markers in 9 factories. 


Season of 1909, we placed Markers in 78 factories, 
with 27 REPEAT orders. 


Season of 1910, 103 factories were equipped with 
our Markers, with from | to 6 in each factory, with 
32 REPEAT orders. One firm, after using one trial 
machine, ordered FOURTEEN additional. 


We have them in factories from Vermont to 
Australia. 


LET US MAIL YOU CIRCULAR MATTER 


QUANTITY—ia you suffer on account of “Poor Crops”? 


We delivered this year (QO per cent. on SWEETS; 
on ALASKA 6O per cent. 


Have you suffered on account of poor QUALITY? 


Let US Remedy Both Troubles 
Think it over! There’s a Reason 


LEONARD SEED COMPANY 


Chicago 
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What Some Users Say: 


“We run for weeks and did not lose a can.” 
“No need for poor cans unless you want them.” 


“We have the seamer running fine, have not lost a can in two 
weeks.” 

“We run hundreds of cases and not a can lost.” 

The can stands still. No slop, no waste. 
R This machine is designed for sealing open top cans after being 

lled. 

The operator places the filled can, with the cover in position, 
on the conveyor on the left as shown. The can is taken under a 
header, where the cover is pressed into position and fastened there; 
it is then taken into a dial which moves it around into the seaming 
head, where the can stands still during the seaming operation. 

These machines are regularly built for one size can and have a 
capacity of from 25 to 30 cans per mimute, according to size. 


Steward Patent Lock and Lap Side Seam Sanitary Gans 


A Great Success. Why Not Use Them? 


The Improved Lock and Lap Side Seam for Open Top Double 
‘wee cans was ORIGINATED, DEVELOPED AND PATENTED 
y us. 


We are the sole owners of this patent. 


All persons are warned against infringing this patent by mak- 
ing or using sanitary cans with lock and lap side seam. 


THE CAN 
STANDS STILL 


Patented and 
Patents Pending 


“STEWARD” DOUBLE SEAMER, No. 6 
With Automatic Feed For Round Cans 


MANUFACTURED BY 


L. 8 J. A. STEWARD 
| Rutland, Vt. - U.S. A. 


SOLDERING MACHINE NO. 1 


FOR STRAIGHT BODY CANS 


Patented 


This machine is furnished either with or without soldering attachment. It is strong and rigid 
enough to run without jar or vibration, and to stand wear and tear. The adjustment of the ma- 
chine is very simple, and a man can change it from one size to another in 15-20 minutes. We 
use a double chain to carry the body over the extension horn. 


Straight Body | Standard Diam Range | Height Capacity Floor Spc. Wet 
With soldering 


attachment 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, APPLY TO 


AUTOMATIC BODY-LOCK SEAMING AND Lewis Power Can Tester 


thout soldering | 1 1% in.to Gin. Up to6 in. | 60.000in 1hrs, | Stt.x6 ft. | CAPACITY, 12,000 NO. 2 OR NO. 3 CANS 10 HOURS. GALLONS, 6,000 


ALSO MANUFACTURER OF . 


Pineapple Peelers and String Bean Cutters. SECONU-HAND MACHINERY 


TORRIS. WOLD & CO. 


218-230 North Jefferson St. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Makers of High Class High Speed Automatic Can Making Machinery, Presses, Dies, etc. 


FOR SALE; Steward Sanitary Can Double Seamer and Lineing Machine 
for No. 2 and No. 1o cans. Also lot of Can Dies, all Sizes, with Cap 
Dies for same, Very cheap. 


E. J. LEWIS, 
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FOR 


Packer's Cans 
POPE 


“Clean Briaht” 
PLATES 


GENERAL OFFICES, . 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pope Tin Plate Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICES: 204 DEARBORN ST. 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 
29 BROADWAY. 


Tue METALLIC DECORATING CO. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


LACQUERING OF PLATE 
FOR | 


Open Top and Sanitary Cans 


TIN PLATE DECORATING 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


Lacquering and Printing of Plates 
to stand Processing a Specialty 


AMPLE FACILITIES TO EXECUTE ORDERS QUICKLY 


WORKS AT BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
WITH R. R. SIDETRACK AND 
NEW YORK FREIGHT RATE. 


194 CHAMBERS STREET 
NEW YORK 


QUINCY MARKET... 
Cold Storage and Warehouse Co. 


Main Office, 133 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GEO. S$. LOVEJOY, Manager, General Storage Department 


OPERATING 


CHARLES RIVER STORES CONSTITUTION STORES 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 Cu. Ft. CAPACITY 2,500,000 Cu. Ft. 


Rail and Water Connection on At Terminus of M. & M. T. Co. 
Boston & Maine R. R. and Baltimore Boats, 


Rail Connection with all Lines 
ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
‘CAPACITY 1,500,000 Cu. Ft. NEW HAVEN TERMINAL STORES 


On Boston & Albany Div. of New CAPACITY 1,500,000 Cu. Ft. 
York Central Lines On N.Y. & HR 


Modern and Fireproof Warehouses 
Lowest Rates of Insurance 


Especially Adapted for Storage of Canned Goods 


.--We Attend to... 
SHIPPING TAGGING LABELING DISTRIBUTING 


Carload Shipments Consigned Direct to Warehouses, and 
Routed via Railroad on which Located, take Boston Rate 
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JEROME B. RICE SEED COMPANY 


We can supply for present delivery at lowest prices, or will make growing contract prices for 1911 crop 


Beans, 
Beets, 
Onions, 
Peas, 
Squash, 
Tomatoes, 
Sweet Gorn, 
Cucumbers, 


Cambridge Valley Seed Gardens, 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
MACHINE and BOILER WORKS. 
1917-1919 Aliceanna St. Baltimore, Md. 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE. 


Equipped with all the latest improvements. Strongly and 
accurately made. Has been used for years 
with perfect satisfaction. 


: CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


The N. K. SMYTHE Pineapple Slicer 


This machine is built to slice the fruit into 
one-half (4g) inclr slices, or eight pieces to 


It can be made to order to slice the fruit 


Prices, f. 0. b. Honolulu are: — 


One quarter the cost of machine to accom- 
pany the order. 


---ADDRESS... 
N. K. SMYTHE, BUCKLE LANE, HONOLULU, Hawaii. 
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BEST HOIST EVER BUILT. a 


Friction Clutches Throughout. 
Sure Limit Stops. Greatest Daily Capacily. 
MOST DURABLE. 


No Hard Work for Operator. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


. BETHLEHEM FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 
The Sinclair-Scott Co., SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
BALTIMORE. MD. We are Specialists in Hoisting Machinery. 3 “ 


STICKNEY FREE TAX INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 
NE From Corn Stalk and Cobs, Waste Vegetables and Wood Waste. 
SYRUPING MACHI Shavings and Old Saw Dust are now converted into Industrial Alcohol 
$125.00 at 10 Cents per Gallon; sells for 50 Cents. Unlimited demand in every 
Village for Motors, Automobiles, Cooking Stoves, etc. A 5 Gallon 
Instantly adjustable while running. Apparatus makes 1 Gallon per hour; is simple as a Corn Mill, almost 
automatic, inexpensive, pays for itself every month. No tax, no 
Will handle one, two or three pound licenses, only a permit and that is free. Orders come in fast. Write 2 


today for FREE FARMERS CIRCULAR No. 9. 


Address: THE WOOD WASTE DISTILLERIES CO., Inc. 
WHEELING, W. VA., U. S. A. 


CONDENSED MILK | 


cans, and do perfect work. . . . 


A HAND BOOK on fermenting, distilling and denaturing Alcohol 

FILLER from Farm Products and Wood Waste. Trade secrets, no licenses, 

only a permit. and that is furnished free. Red Tape removed, IN- 

class CLUDING FREE TAX DENATURING ALCOHOLLAWS. A plain 

Standerd machine of ite y in wee statement of facts for those interested. The latest just out, 280 pages, 
by all the largest concerns, . . . . 60 illustrations, 12 Mo. Cloth. Price: $1.20, post paid. 


Address: THE WOOD WASTE DISTILLERIES CO., Inc. 


SPECIAL FILLING MACHINES for WHEELING, W. VA., U.S. A. 


any purpose or capacity. EVAPOR- 
ATED CREAM, BAKED BEANS, WM. G. SUYDAM, Pres. S. W. CARLISLE, Sec’y and Treas. 
FATS, OILS, MUSTARDS, etc., in Local and Long Distance Telephone, St. Paul 5835 


oc or | BANNERS AND PACKERS SUPPLY CO. 
HENRY R. STICKNEY 


MACHINERY, TOOLS, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. AND METALS 


SPECIAL AGENT 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY, 
NEW soem STATES. CASH PAID FOR MACHINERY AND METALS 


222 W. PRATT ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE HANDY CAPPER 


Caps round, square or oval 
cans, 


All sizes and openings. 


Uses solder hemmed caps, stick 
or wire solder. 


Heated with gas and air, gaso- 

line or kerosene. 
—\ Capacity 3 to 5 thousand cans 
per day. 


3% HL P. required. Space 14 
| 2 inches by 30 inches by 36 
| |S inches, Weight 100 Ibs. 
Ba Boxed 130 Ibs. 


Boy or girl can run it. 


Adjusted from one size to an- 
other in a few minutes. 


Steels changed quickly. 


Send can and caps for each 


Guaranteed. Dependable. 
| 
size to be capped. 


| Price, $75.00, f. 0. b. Baltimore. 
| Fitted with gas and air 
burner and two steels for 
4 | any size of opening. 
Extra steels $2.50 each, f. 0. b. 
Baltimore. 


ss Gasoline and kerosene burners 
extra. 


MFG. CO. 


125-127 EAST FALLS AVENUE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Photograph of Continuous Line in Operation 


BE. J. JUDGE 
CANNERY REQUIREMENTS 


304-5 Md. Savings Bank Bidg. BALTIMORE, MD 


Cans, Shooks, 


Special Eastern Agents 

The “Sprague” 
Line of Canning Machinery 
‘ *Hawkins’’ Continuous Capper, 


“‘Colbert’s Rotary’’ Tomato 
Filler, Model ‘‘M’’ Corn 
If it is Cutters, Corn Cookers 
used ina Silkers and all 

eg Machines for 
Factory 
Canning Purposes 


608 Page Catalogue 


Manufacturers of Solder, Crates, for the Asking 
Climax Flux, Don't Worry, 
J S ‘*Lockwood”’ ask us, we'll get 
. Gas Machines, it for you 
PATENT GASOLINE BURNERS, Tools, Ete., Ete. 
FIRE POTS AND HEATERS 
Repairs Promptly Attended to. 


CANNING HOUSE SUNDRIES 
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THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
Orrick: 514 KEYSER BLDG., GERMAN anp CALVERT STS, 


President, JOHN S. GrpBs, JR. Vice-President, ALBERT T, MYER, 
Treasurer, LEANDER LANGRALL, Secretary, W. F, ASSAU. 
Executive Commitice: Gro. T. E.C. H.S. OREM 
Arbitration Committee: E, C. WHITE H. A. WAIDNER Wm, GRECHT 
B, HAMBURGER, C. J. SCHENKEL 
Committee on Commerce: RuFus M. Gipss C.J. BRooxs J. A. SCHALL 
Louis GREBB W. E. ROBINSON 
Committee on Legislation: Gro, T. F. A, TORSCH 
L. L. LoRD H. P. STRASBAUGH 
Hospitality Committee: T.J. MEEHAN E. H. MILLER 
Brokers Committee: F. A. TORSCH Wm. GREcHT Jas. H. BRADY 
Counsel: A. SOPER Chemist: CHAS GLASER 


Patents and Trade Marks 
FOOD AND DRUGS ACT OPINIONS 
EDWARD S. DOVALL, Jr. 
Atforney-al-Law and Solicitor of Patents 
LOAN AND TRUST BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 


TIN STRIPS AND CIRCLES 


BOUGHT 


AMMIDON CO. 


31 South Frederick St., Baitimore, Md. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY, 
2501 to 2515 Boston St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Packing Boxes. 


Made up or in Shooks, Cargo or Carload. 


Mr. PACKER: 


Do you have any trouble with your 
different varieties and grades of goods getting 
mixed after they have been packed, if so why 
not mark the can so that you can tell what 
is inside and the date packed? 


Use TIN CAN INK that will stand PROCESSING 


You can use this ink on a marking machine 
or by hand with a rubber stamp. 


Write for price of outfit and sample of ink 


A. BE. MACNEAL 
107-109 S. FREDERICK ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


ESTABLISHED STANDARDS. 


All Goods to Comply With National Pure 


Food Laws. 
TOMATO Standards, as adopted by the Indiana Canners’ Asso. 
Ohio 
“oe oc. oe Tri-State * 


Weights as here given are the minimum. Contents 
of can drained on %-inch wire mesh flat screen for 
two minutes. 98 per cent of shipment to comply with 
stipulations. 5 per cent of shipment considered fair 
average for testing. 

No. 3 Standard—Gross wt. 37 oz. and 19 oz. of average ripe 
tomatoes; not necessarily all red. 

No. 3 Extra Standard—Gross wt. 38 oz. and 20 oz. of well 

selected, ripe tomatoes. 
No. 3 Fancy—Gross wt. 38 oz. and 20 oz. of hand-packed, whole, 
ripe tomatoes. 

No. 2 Standard-—Gross wt. 23 oz. and 12 oz. average ripe toma- 
toes; not necessarily all red. 

No. 10 Standard—Gross wt. 118 oz. and 640z. average ripe 

tomatoes; not necessarily all red. 
*Tri-State has only the Standard, no Fancy or Extra. 


CORN Standards, as adopted by Ohio Canners’ Asso. 
oe Indiana ae 
Fancy—Cans to be well filled; minimum gross wt. 23 0z.; abso- 
lutely young and tender stock; natural color; medium, 
moist and practically free from silk, cob and husk. 
Standard—Cans weil filled; minimum wt. 23 0z. gross; stock 
reasonably tender; free from hard particles; natural 
color. 
Indiana has only the Standard, no Fancy; and says ‘‘packed 
medium moist’’ instead of ‘‘free from hard particles.’’ 


PEA Standards, as adopted by Ohio Canners’ Asso. 
Indiana ‘‘ 
Fancy— Well filled cans; peas covered with clear liquor; uniform 
size, good flavor and absolutely tender. 


Extra Standard—Well filled cans; peas covered with clear 


liquor; uniform size; good appearance; reason- 

ably tender. 
Standard—Cans fairly well filled; peas may be slightly hard; 
fair liquor, may be slightly cloudy, but not thick; 

size fairly uniform. 


Grading for size—Petis Pois or size No. 1...... Seive 18-64ths 
Extra sifted or ‘‘ No, 2...... 20-64ths 
Sifted or ‘* 22-64ths 
Marrowfat or ‘‘ No. 5...... ‘*  26-64ths 


KRAUT Standard, as adopted by National Kraut Packers’ Asso. 
a ‘* Indiana Canners’ Asso.* 
“ Ka ‘* Ohio Canners’ 
No. 3 Standard—Minimum gross wt. of can 39 oz. and 24 oz. of 
well cured kraut; reasonably dry. %-inch 
wire mesh used for draining. 
*This Association says, 4%-inch screen and ‘‘reasonably 
long cut.”’ 


PUMPKIN Standard, as adopted by Indiana Canners’ Asso. 

No. 3 Standard—Minimum gross wt. 36 oz. and 31 oz. medium 
solid packed pumpkin; not over 1 inch from 
top of can. 

No. 3 Extra—Same as above, except %-inch from top of can; 

solid pack. 


LYE HOMINY Standards, as adopted by Indiana Canners’ Asso. 
No. 3 Standard—Minimum gross wt. 39 oz. and 18 oz. hominy 
after draining; can filled to one inch of top 
when drained. Prepared from medium sized 
white corn, and to contain not more than 
5 per cent of black tips. 
No. 3 Fancy—Minimum wt. after draining, 22 oz.; contents 
44-inch from top of can; 2 per cent black tips; pre- 
pared from selected white corn. 


CONDENSED MILK Standard—Law as passed by U.S. Govern- 

ment. Also the State of Illinois. 

Law provides that condensed and evaporated milk shall 

contain not less than 28 per cent of milk solids and 7.7 per cent 
of milk fat. 
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Continental Can Co. 


FACTORIES 

E. C. SHRINER, 
Sales Agent. 
CANONSBURG 


TO THE TRADE. 


GENTLEMEN : 


We are now offering cans for delivery as wanted during 1911, 
and will be glad to have your inquiries and orders. 

We are manufacturers of regular Packers’ Cans and Solder 
Hemmed Caps, Sanitary or Open Top Cans, Milk Cans, Friction 
Top Cans, Paint and Varnish Cans, and a general line of miscel- 
laneous packages. 

We solicit the favor of your valued patronage, and assure 
you that we will give your inquiries and orders our very best 


attention. 


Yours very truly, 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 


Tuos. G. CRANWELL, 


President. 
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